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BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS.—No. Il. 


“4 moy n'est que honneur et gloire d’estre dict et reputé Bon GAULTIER et bon compaignon: en ce nom, suis bien veae 
em toutes bonnes compaignies de Pantagruelistes.”"—RaBELAIs, Prologue de premier livre, 


Bon Gavuttrer. 

Charles, are you much of an orator ? 

Youne Scortanp. 

Rather so; on circuit, to the considerable disgust of 

the juries, But why do you ask ? 
Bon GauLtirEr. 

Why don’t you turn Agitator? Why not unfurl the 
batner of the Ruddy Lion, and make notoriety and a 
living out of “Justice to Scotland!’ I don’t doubt, 
Charles, that with your principles, one might get up a 
strong general case of injustice to our poor country, 
quite as touching and pathetic as the tale of Erin's 


wrongs. 
Youna Scortann. 

Yes, and with even greater cause. Scotland has suf- 
fered from centralization far more than the sister king- 
dom. Edinburgh is the principal victim, and is rapidly 
becoming a mere shell; while the wealth and substance, | 
that should fill it, is caught in the national current and 
aheorbed in the vortex of London. Your pig-headed 
pragmatical citizens are too silly to see their own in- | 
wrest. They croak about retrenchment and reform as 
ifthese things were more important to them than the 
prosperity of their native metropolis; and the English, | 

have a quick eye for the main chance, have taken the 
hint, and commenced the work of abolition in the north ! 
Bon Gautier. 
Really, Charles— 
YounG Scotuanp. 

0, by heaven, Sir, it is true! We never were a rich 
tation, but the heaviest blow we have received since the | 
_ won is through the agency of our psendo-patriots. | 

Let's have retrenchment,” cried excited Sawney, who | 
"a5 quite new to the trade, and therefore went at it hip | 
aad thigh. “By all means !” replied complacent John Bull. | 
a there any little matters at your end of the island | 
- a fan conveniently spare !’’ Sawney pointed to | 

stoms and Excise, and the Boards were instantly 


trausferred to London. Then went the Jury Court, | 
Commissaries, Officers of State, every remnant of the | 
— royalty and court of the kingdom. Incomes 
pared down to the lowest farthing, royal bounty | 
tee the revenues of Scotland peeled away like | 
eat of a plum from its kernel,—all the savings were | 
tana to the Treasury; and we now find that our | 
on is not a farthing less, nay increased, while our | 
Sine tos 's going to pieces for want of the very re- | 
tion of he, was purposely spared to Scotland as a condi- | 
r surrender of separate legislature and power. | 
Dry Bon Gavctier. | 
your forehead, my boy— 
Youne Scorianp. 
T shall do nothing of the kind. I thank God | 
mo yp a single drop of English blood within my | 
, ut I would sooner ten times over be an English- | 


one of those i ivi | 
Ml. mee, exaee meddling fools who are driving us 


No, Sir, I 


rapidly to our ruin. If retrenchment mast needs take 
place, let it begin at the fountain head. Plethoric 
London had better have a care. The provinces,—amongst 
which, 1 presume, they are pleased to class the heredi- 
tary kingdom of the Stuarts,—may chance to awaken 
one day from their lethargy, and unite against this 
grossly partial system of centralization. Meanwhile, so 
long as 1 have a voice to raise, or a hand to wield a pen, 
shall I continue to execrate and expose the incredible 
idiocy of the dotards, whose meanness has driven the 
aristocracy from their native land, and whose shallow 
petulance and conceit are the laughing-stocks of the 
southern portion of the island ! 
Bon GAavuLtier. 
Malachi Malagrowther rediricus! Right there, atall 
events. 
Youne Scoriann. 
Is itnot a notorious fact, that one-half of the tradec- 


men in Edinburgh subsist entirely upon the Court of 


Session ! And yet, heaven help their understandings ! I 
believe a moiety of them would be glad to see that 
venerable institution swept away to-morrow, for no better 
reason, than because it is ancient and venerable. 

Bow Gavwtter. 

Hine illa lachryma! The Parliament House will com- 
bat valorously for its own. Were I minister, | would 
rather thrust my hand in a hive of hornets than attempt 
to lay a finger on a sheriffship. 1 will not say, however, 
that I differ from you in essentials, though your picture 
may be somewhat highly charged. Scotland has allowed 
herself to be outwitted, and is now paying the penalty. 
Why should not Edinburgh have a Vice-regal Court as 
well as Dublin! The revenues of the abolished and 
curtailed offices, which are now most improperly ab- 
sorbed by the Treasury, would defray the greater part, 
if not the whole of the expense ; and our nobility and 
gentry, instead of squandering their incomes in London, 
where they are nobodies, might take their legitimate 
station as the leaders of Scottish society, an us 
the mortification of knowing that we are Provi not 
only in substance, but in name. 

Youns Scoriayp. 

True! But who will venture to be the leader in such 
a movement! The Whigs dare not do it ; indeed, their 
policy, like everything else they have attempted, has 
been most ruinous for Scotland. The Conservatives, 
again, are supine and timid, distrustful of their own 
strength, and almost slavish in their acquiescence to the 
will of ministers. There, for example, was Lord Aber- 
deen’s Kirk Act, than which a more useless piece of 
legislation never cumbered the statute-book! I never 
met one Conservative who could hold up his head and 
defend it ; and yet it was carried simply because no Seot- 
tish member (with the exception of the Non-intrusion 
champions) would rise up in opposition. If this state of 
things continues, we may shut up shop, and - for 
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London or Sydney. Only a few weeks ago, £1500 per 
annum was filched from Edinburgh. We have now no 
Solicitor of Excise. 
Bon GavLtier. 
Why don’t the papers take the matter up? 
Youne Scoriann. 

They have no pluck ; and, indeed, they look on as in- 
differently as if they were in the pay of the Southron. 
O for an hour of glorious old Belhaven ! 

Bon GavLtier. 
And the knaves will be fingering with ourcurrency, too? 
Youne Scotianp. 

Pshaw ! what pigeon-livered slaves are we, that they 
dare pluck our beards in this fashion? Not that I have 
any personal interest in the matter, heaven knows ! 

Bon GavLtTIeR. 
Charles, it is a pity that you are not a Robert Macaire. 
Youne Scottanp. 
Wherefore ? 
Bon Gautier. 


Any man with the intellects of that acute Chevalier | 


of St. Lazarus, might make a good thing of it just now. 
Saunders, who used to be as cautious as a trapped ra- 
coon, has been fairly bit by the tarantula of speculation, 
and is going a-head with rather more than the vehement 
emphasis of a Yankee. Three railway lines from Eng- 
land in the market at once! Is Scotland an El Dorado, 
and are the Southrons coming to overrun us? 
YouneG Scottanp. 


Pooh ! the Caledonian line will pay handsomely ; and | 


so will the Central to Perth. 
Bon GavuLtieEr. 


Doubtless. You hold stock inthem. But the others? | 


Youne Scortanp. 

Are not the shares at a premium ? 

Bon GauLtier. 

So much the worse! The greenhorns never buy in at 
first, but are sweated by the original stock-holders. 
Night and day the bellows of Prospectus are kept in per- 
petual puff. Strata of coal are discovered, which have 
not been worked since the days of Julius Casar; and pigs 
of lead, with the stamp of the Twentieth Legion, are 
fished from morasses, to testify the exuberance of ga- 
Kua. A population starts up on each side of the rail 
as miraculously, and more rapidly, God wot, than the 
harvest of the serpent’s teeth; and Sawneys, on the 
muirland, are far more plentiful than snipes ! 

Youno Scotianp. 
'Tisa wholesome state of things. Let’s start a company. 
Bon Gautier, 
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Agreed. You shall be Secretary, I Perpetual Chair- 
man. What shall it be? 
Youno Scottanp. 
I vote against water. I hate Father Mathew! 
Bon Gavctier. 
Confound gas! 
Youno Scotianp. 

And the devil take Canal stock! What say you toa 
Mont de Piité? 

Son GauLtier. 

Profitable—but low. I demur to the propriety of 
encouraging the lower orders to avunculate their blan- 
kets and gridirons. Think you a Joint-stock Company 
for ensuring Law-pleas would pay ? 

Young Scorvanp. 

At any rate, we should receive the cordial thanks of 
the Faculty. There is sore grumbling among the juniors 
in the Outer-House at the paucity of multiple-poindings. 
But I don’t think the field is sufficiently extensive. | 
More than half the applications would be made in forma 
pauperis, with juratury caution only for the payment of | 
the premiums, and capital would be required for the 
Fee-fund. It won't auswer. 

Bon Gautier. 

I have it! Tne Great Nationat Uston Jornt- 
Stock Wuisky-Toppy Company or Scortanp, with a 
Reservoir on the Calton Hill, calculated to mix and pro- 
Ject seven thousand gallons of that incomparable fluid, 
per minute, through pipes to be conveyed to every house 





in the city and suburbs,and a main pipe direct toGlasgow ! 





Youne Scotianp. 
Our fortune is made! What a splendid idea! A tog, 
diometer in every cellar, and tumblers piping with 
rennjal hotness! Methinks I see the great piston of the 
central steam-engine go crashing through the hills ¢ 
suger! We must make the Thane superintendant, 
Bon GavLtTIER, * 
Preparatory to knighthood, yes. Apropos, what 
the Free Kirk doing ? se 
Young ScoTianp. 













































































Bon Gavttier (rings.) 

Oysters ! 

Youna Scotian. 
Do you mean to deny— 
Bon GavULTIER. 

My dear boy, I mean to deny nothing ; only I would 
rather hear you upon any other subject. You have 
slight tendency to apoplexy, Charles, and I never feel 
comfortable when I see the veins on your forehead look 
so flushed and full. Take down a volume of the classics, 
and calm yourself with Ovid. Why will you not tram. 
late the Epistles from Pontus ? 


Young Scorianp. 

They are too lachrymose; but a beautiful article 
might be written from them. The scenes of his exile 
are painted like a winter piece. How terrible to the 
indolent and luxurious Italian musé have been the hor- 
rors of the Thracian climate ! 

Bon GauLtieERr. 

Ovid had no pluck, else he might have amused him- 
self profitably by driving a trade in ermine skins. Tum 
me off a ballad exrtempore. 

Youne Scotian. 

From what ? 

Bon GAULTiER. 

The Metamorphoses. I suspect you have done the 
Art of Love already. 

Youne ScoTLanD. 

Will you have the story of Lycaon ? 


Bon GavLtTiER. ; 
Good : and let the metre be round and flowing. 


YounG ScortanD. 
As Chevy Chace. Here goes, 


THE BALLAD OF LYCAON. 


FROM OVID. 


Out spoke, then, Jove to the gods abeve, 
As they sate in their shiey hall, 
** The deed is done, and the forfeit won, 
Then list, my children all, , 
While I speak the crimes of those fearful times, 
Too black to be forgiven, 
And the cry of wrath that rose from earth, 
And drew us down from Heaven ! 


‘In form and face like the human race, 
We hush'd our thunders still, 

And glided down from the hoary crown 
Of the high Olympian hill. 

The world we made so fresh and fair 
Was now like a desert grown, 

For the stain of blood was everywhere, 
And the altars were overthrown. 


“ We took our way, at the dawn of day, 
Over Menalus dark and grim, 

And we heard the how! of the beasts that prowl 
In Cyllene’s forests dim. 

We wander'd through Lycaus, too, 
Swart with its pine trees’ shade, 

And we reach'd the floor of the tyrant’s door 
As the daylight ‘gan to fade. 


“ Then made we sign of our might divine, 
And the people straight kneei‘d down, 

But Lycaon chafed at his supjects’ faith, 
And check'd them with his frown. 

‘ The truth we ‘ll test of this holy guest,’ 
The tyrant thus began, 

‘ And if bis powers be more thaa ours, 
Let the god eclipse the man!’ 
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« He thought to creep, when all men sleep, 
yaw with a trenchant blade, ' 
ierce the heart of the stranger wight, 
In his own pavilion laid. , 
But first to try if a heavenly eye 
Could fathom his foul design, 
He stained his hand in a mortal’s blood, 
Ere he bathed it red in mine. 


“ A herald lay in his house that day, 
A nation’s pledge to him 

But the caitiff slew him as he ft, 
And hewed him limb from limb! 

With care he dressed that odious feast, 
Then with a horrid sneer 

He bade us come to the banquet room 
And taste his royal cheer. 

« In wrath and ire I made the fire 
Through the vaulted dwelling roar, 

And hurled the foul Penates down 
On their master’s tainted floor. 

Ip fear and dismay he fled away 
To the forest solitudes, 

And howled alone, like a guilty ghost, 
In the wild Arcadian woods. 

“ For days and days he wander’d there, 
A wretch by heaven accurst, 

The viscous foam from his black lips flew, 
And his soul was mad with thirst. 

He cried for blood, he raved for blood, 
Till a fearful change began, 

And he turned to rend the peaceful flocks, 
And lost the shape of man. 

* His shoulders bare were clothed with hair, 
His limbs grew long and lean, 


¥et still you might trace on his wolfish face 
What once the wretch had been. 


E 
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The grisly locks were hard and stiff, 





The eye was cold and keen, 
And the savage sneer of Lycaon’s mouth 
In the famished wolf was seen ! ” 
Bon Gavtrier. 
That last stanza is first rate ; but the rest is not worth 


preserving. 
Young Scortann. 

Thank you. Nos hac norimus esse nihil. When I do 
something that is worth preserving, I sha'n’t leave you 
to find it out. You don’t mean to pretend that you have 
| ever done any thing to merit the amber of immortality t 

Bon Gautier. 

Certainly not. You know very well that literature is 
only my toy; and nothing worth a week's remembrance 
will ever be done by any man who treats it as such. 
| Magazine articles are not literature. 

Youne Scorianp. 





| Ifthey be, heaven help my ignorance! I never read 


| @ magazine. 
Bon Gautier. 

Who does? It is quite enough to write in them. 
Charles, do you know any thing of Virgil’s minor poems! 
Youne Scorianp. 

Not more than I picked up at school, where I used to 
turn to them in despair from that everlasting pius 4neas 
and his twaddle. Thanks to Apollo, I am in a state of 
pleasant ignorance as to their demerits. They are rub- 
bish, of course. All minor poems are, my own included. 

Bon GavLtier. 





You shall judge. I turned off one of them—the Cossa 
—over my coffee this morning. I like it mach ; and if 


Virgil did not write it, as some of the commentators say, 


| the greater pity forhim. Thus it runs— 


THE INVITATION OF THE TAVERN DANCING GIRL. 
FROM VIRGIL. 


See the Syrian girl, her tresses with the Greek tiara bound, 

Skilled to strike the castanets, and foot it to their merry sound, 

Through the tavern’s reeky chamber, with her cheeks all flushed with wine, 

Strikes the rattling reeds, and dances, while around the guests recline. 
Wherefore thus, footsore and weary, plod through summer's dust and heat? 

Better o'er the wine to linger, laid in yonder cool retreat! 

There are casks, and cans, and goblets,—roses, fifes, and lutes are there,— 

Shady walks, where arching branches cool for us the sultry air. 

There, from some Menalian grotto, all unseen, some rustic maid 

Pipes her shepherd notes, that babble sweetly through the listening glade. 

There, in cask pitched newly over, is a vintage clear and strong ; 

There, among the trees, a brooklet brawls with murmurs hoarse along ; 

There be garlands, where the violet, mingling with the crocus, blows, 

Chaplets of the saffron twining through the blushes of the rose ; 

Lilies, too, which Acheloes shall in wicker baskets bring, 

Lilies fresh and sparkling, newly dipped within some virgin spring. 












































There are little cheeses also, dried between the verdant rushes, 

Yellow plums, the bloom upon them, which they took from autumn’s blushes, 
Chestnuts, apples ripe and rosy, cakes which Ceres might applaud ; 

Here, too, dwelleth gentle Amor; here is Bacchus, jovial god! 







Blood-red mulberries, and clusters of the trailing vine between, 
Rush-bound cucumbers are there, too, with their sides of azure-green. 
There, too, stands the cottage-guardian, in his hand a willow-hook, 
But he bears no other weapon : maidens unabashed may look. 
Come, my Alibida, hither! See! your ass is fairly beat ; 

e him, as I know you love him. How he’s panting with the heat! 
Now from brake and bush is bursting the cicada’s shrilly note ; 
E’en the lizard now is hiding in some cool ey Hees spot. 


Lay thee down !—to fail were folly—by the g 


y fountain's brink, 


Cool your goblet in the a pee cool it ever ere you drink. 
bod 


Come, and let thy weari 


y ‘neath the shady vine repose, 


Come, and bind thy languid temples with a chaplet of the rose ! 

Come, and ye shall gather kisses from the lips of yon fair girl ; 

He whose forehead ne’er relaxes, ne’er looks smiling, is a churl ! 

Why should we reserve these fragrant garlands for the thankless dust ? 

Would ye that their sweets were gather'd for the monumental bust ? 

Wine there!—wine and dice !—To-morrow’s fears shall fools alone benumb. 
By the ear Death pulls me. “Live!” he whispers softly. “Live; I come!” 


There is an Italian Hunter’s Tryst for you! Is no 
the whole picture delicious ? ; ’ 
Youxe Scortaxp (Rings, and Waiter enters.) 

*—a box of oranges; two drums of figs ; grapes 
of them! and a couple of bottles of claret ! 
T tanishes in bewilderment.) There is no sitting 
fal br such a picture as that before one. It is as 

rich and varied colour as one of Rubens’s pic- 


—— jar 
{ Waiter 


tures, or a London fruit-shop. My mouth waters after 

these plums and — Ba dent pottle of mulberries ! 
AULTIER. 

Pshaw ! op avo aluaey Guanes of See tepeust and 

material. For my part, now, I am decidedly enameoured 

of that pretty barmaid, with her basket of | lies, bedropt 








with dewy diamonds, I can imagine nothing more plea- 
sant than an afternoon spent in sporting with an 
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Amaryllis in the shade. Of course we should not forget 
the fruit and wine entirely. 
Youna Scorianp. 

Of course not; you are too old a snake for that.— 
Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus. Why, it is my firm 
conviction you would be kissing your goblet twice, for 
once that you thought of doing the same honour to the 


lips of the aforesaid Acheloes. You playing Adonis! | 


Come, now, Bon, were you ever really, and bona fide, 
and in downright earnest, in love ? 
Bon GavLtier. 

Was I ever out of it! Since ever I have known my- 
self, or “had acquaintance with mine own desire,” I 
have been a slave to the sex; a very martyr. I have 
experienced the passion in all its shapes; the boy’s 
fancy for his playmate, a thing begotten of, and nurtur- 
ing the dawning sense of the beautiful,— pretty pas- 


time of the heart and lips; the youngster’s moping | 


dream,—a condition of sheer lunacy; the preposterous 
delusion of the man, that out of a pair of fine eyes conjures 


something a little higher than the angels, and discovers | 


its mistake the first week of the honeymoon, by finding 
that its idol has neither mind, temper, spirits, nor heart. 
YounG ScoT.anp. 
But you don’t call these love, surely ? 
Bon GavuLtier. 
They make up the best part of what passes current 
for it. There is another species of love,—and the only 


one that deserves the name,—absolute and impassioned, 


as Romeo’s, manly as Othello’s, and pure and reverential 
as Dante’s for his Beatrice ; but of that it is not my hint 
to speak. It is not for profane tongues or ears like yours 
and mine, Charles. 

YounG ScoT.anp. 

“A thing to dream of, not to tell,’ eh? Heigho! 
Well, I believe you are right. I have in my day, like 
Touchstone, suffered sore extremity for love. The woeful 
sonnets that 1 penned would have kept the Metropolitan 
in poetry. Did you ever do any thing in that way, Bon ? 

Bon Gavttier. 

Oh, bless you, yes! I always had a neat hand at the 
sonnet; and even now, I could improvise you half a dozen, 
and “ love, still love’ should be the theme of them all. 
Suppose we try one in the Shaksperian vein ! as thus :— 


BEAUTY AND LOVE. 
If to be all that tuneful men have sung, 
Of beauty that hath charmed the worid away, 
Of tresses, where the amorous winds do play, 
Curling full sighingly their folds among ; . 
Of lips, whereon the sweets of Hybla hung, 
Of cheeks, where by the rose the lily lay, 
Of radiant brows, and eyes serenely gay, 
Proud of the joyous witchery they flung ; 
If to be all another’s, mind and heart, 
To nothing see, save by that other's eyes, 
To have no thought, but she is there, a part, 
No hope, no joy, but with her image dies ; 
If this be beauty, and true love decreed, 
Then do I love, and thou art fair indeed ! 
YounG Scor.anp. 
Ah! very prettily turned, indeed, for a gentleman of 
your years. 
Bon Gautier. 
My years! You are personal. What is that you have 
got there! Monckton Milnes’ Palm Leares ? 
YounG Scotianp. 
Sloe leaves, 1 should say, to all appearance! Cold as 
& coquette, and as matter-of-fact as an apple-dumpling. 
Call you this poetry ! 
Bow Gautier. 
What ! 


; Youne Scortanp. 
- Why this—the first I have opened upon. It is styled 
The Turk at Constantinople to the Frank.” Harris 
Nicolas could not be more prosaic. 
For History is not silent, what we did, 
§ ere we crushed to dust the Grecian name, 
It was no Western, to whom Bajazid 
ain corns his long heritage of fame. 
; vens ! we shall have Euclid in the Spenseri 
stanza next. I'll rhyme you so by the ell mien 





Sam. Rogers kept a shop in Regent Street 
And dealt ber cbr cA sugar candy, ‘ 
Where of a forenoon people came to eat 
Mince pies, and wash them down with cherry brandy, 
Bon GavLtier. 

Come, come, you are too hard upon Milnes. | gran; 
you, that his principle in poetry is a bad one. He makes 
reflection predominate over passion, and there lies th 
grand mistake. Passion is the all in all in poetry, w, 
do not go to it either for our facts or our metaphysics. 
we want to hear the voice of the heart speaking out jp 
the language of universal truth, and interfusing the jp. 
animate objects of nature with its own stirring life-blood, 





Youne Scorianp. 
Right, old fellow! Give me the poet who makes 
_ your heart burn within you, who sends your blood dane. 
| ing along your veins in a stronger current, who makes yoq 
| lose yourself in the joys or sorrows of himself or bis 
heroes. What heresy is this of Monckton Milnes! 
'“To interest or benefit us, poetry must be reflecti 
sentimental, subjective ; it must accord with the cop. 
scious, analytical spirit of present men; it must be 
deeper than description, more lasting than passion, more 
earnest than pleasure ; it must help, or pretend to help, 
the mind of man out of the struggles and entanglements 
of life.” 


— 


Bon GAvLtIER. 

And it does so, precisely because it is vivid in descrip. 
tion, profound in passion, and productive of earnest 
| enjoyment ; when it wants these qualities, it is naught. 
But it is not by putting the aphorisms of Mohammed or 
Confucius, or “ the solemn facts of.truth,” into smooth 
couplets, that any writer will help the mind of man out 
of the struggles and entanglements of life. We have too 
much reflection, and too many facts, thrust upon us every 
| day of our lives. What we want is imagination and 
impulse. 





Youne Scor.anp. 

And mark the conceit of the “to interest or benefit 
us.” Us,forsooth! We poor snakes must have stronger 
food than the “words that wise Milton and brave Rs 
leigh spoke.” Shakspere is not good enough for us, 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Hand me the volume. Here is a poem, the best in 
| the book, and a very beautiful one, too, of its class. lt 
| is entitled 





LOSS AND GAIN. 

| Myriad roses, unregretted, perish in their vernal bloom, 

That the essence of their sweetness once your beauty may 
perfume. 


| Myriad veins of richest life-blood empty forth their priceless 


| worth 
| To exalt one Will imperial over spacious realms of earth. 
| Myriad hearts are pained and broken, that one poet may be 
taught 
| To discern the shapes of passion, and describe them as he ought. 
Myriad minds of heavenly temper pass as moon oF sa, 
That one philosophic spirit may ascend the solar car. 
| Sacrifice and self-devotion hgllow earth and fill the skies, 
, And the meanest life is sac whence the highest may am. 
Youne Scotianp. ; 
| Very pretty, I daresay ; but my taste is for something 
| much more simple in poetry—less conscious, less analyte. 
Bon GaULtTIER. ‘ 
| We murder to dissect.” Beauty and passio® rs 
like love in the beautiful fable of Apuleius. They 
under the scrutiny of prying eyes. Have you # 
D’Arlincourt’s Three Kingdoms ? 
YounG ScoTiann. 
Yes. 
Box Gav tier. 
What is it like? 
YounG ScoreayD. shoeld 
St. Peray. Sparkling, frothy, and t I por 
take him to be a brave, chivalrous, credulous oye 
into the world some three centuries too late, # 
failing the lance of the tournament, he has ley 
pelled to have recourse to the pen. On the whole 
the Vicomte, His admiration for Scotland is exees#™ 


e 





and he writes with much unction on the Forty-fvé- 
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Bon GavULTIER. 
Charles, we mast hold a commemorative dinner at Pres- 


- Youne Scorianp. 
Every man shall be dressed in tartan. We shall sink 


sii memory of the intervening years, and deport our- | 


as if the tramp of Cope’s retreating horsemen 
were still ringing in our ears. Oh that I should have 
red so late ! 
Bon GaAULtTIER. 

Comfort yourself: you are better as you are. A hun- 
jred years ago you would infallibly have been hanged 
snd quartered. 

Youne ScoTLanp. 
If so, I could but have died with Balmerino! 
Bon GavULtier. 
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The century is approaching its completion. Next year, | 
j 





Not quite. Your peerage would but have dated from | 


S. Germains. You might, however, have run a fair 
chance of decorating the gates of Cariisle. 
Youne ScoTianp. 

Heigho! I am becoming weary of this wicked world. 
Railways, factories, and the Anti-Corn Law league, will 
be the death of me. Once we were a nation of warriors, 
then of statesmen, then of merchants; and now, heaven 
help us! we are degenerating into a wilderness of bag- 
mea. I have serious thoughts of bolting and establish- 
ing a new dynasty elsewhere. 

Bon GAvULTIER. 

Nota bad plan. There must be plenty of kingdoms 
about the Caspian to be had for asking. Europe is little 
more than a heap of decayed ashes, without fire or heat; 
and I too feel my fingers becoming frosty. If you emi- 
grate, Charles, what favoured spot will you select? 
Don’t choose too savage a neighbourhood. These athle- 
tic limbs of yours are too precious to be barbecued for 
the exclusive gratification of the cannibals. 

Youne ScorLanp. 
For Tahiti Il! Ihave the portrait of Queen Pomare 
hang up in my bed-room. She is a lovely creature. 
Bon GaULtIER. 
Prince Consort of the Polynesia ? 
YounG ScotLanp. 

Why not! There is royal blood in these veins, and I 
feel a nascent appetite for bread-fruit. Here goes fora 
song on the occasion. I have not shaken the cobwebs 
vat of my throat to-night. 

SONG OF THE ENNUYE. 
Ain—“One Bumper at Parting.” 
I'm weary, and sick, and disgusted 
With Britain’s mechanical din ; 
Where I'm much too well known to be trusted, 
And plaguily pestered for tin ; 
Where love has two eyes for your banker, 
And one chilly glance for yourself ; 
here a soul can afford to be franker, 
But when it ’s well garnished with pelf. 
I'm sick of the whole race of poets, 
Emasculate, missy, and fine ; 
They brew their small-beer, and don’t know its 
Distinction from full-bodied wine. 
I , vel ah gee that house up 
, phens, ain't you: 
want some strong spirits to rouse up 
A good revolution or two ! 
I'm sick of a land, where each morrow 
Repeats the dull tale of to-day, 
ere you can’t even find a new sorrow, 
.}0 chase your stale pleasures away. 
I'm sick of blue-stockings horrific, 
ype railroads, gas, scrip, and consols ; 
‘ll of where the golden Pacific 
Round islands of paradise rolls. 


— the passions shall revel unfettered, 
hey the heart never speak but in truth, 
fea intellect, wholly unlettered, 
bright a the freedom of youth. 
_» “ie earth can rejoice in her b} 
Unsallied by vapeur OF soot ; een 
there chimpanzees and o 


asums 
playfully pelt me wi 


fruit. 





There I'll sit with my dark Orianas 
In groves by the murmuring sea, 
And they'll give, as I suck the bananas, 
Their kisses, nor ask them from me. 
They'll never torment me for sonnets, 

or bore me to death with their own ; 
They'll ask not for shawis nor for bonnets, 
For milliners there are unknown. 


There my couch shall be earth's freshest flowers, 
My curtains the night and the stars, 

And my spirit shall gather new 
Uncramped by conventional bars. 

Love for love, truth for trath ever giving, 
My days shall be manfully ; 

I shall know that I'm loved while I'm livi 
And be wept by fond eyes when I'm dead! 


Bon Gav rier. 
The hot water, my dear boy ! That last stanza finished 
my tumbler. How pleasantly, Charles, one could dream 


| away this life in the sunny glades of Otaheite ! 


Youne Scorianp. 

My first act would be to maroon the missionaries, and 
abolish rum: my second, to have a regular bishop sent 
out from Scotland, who should receive his tithes in kind ; 
and my third, to play the mischief with Dupetit Thouars, 
if I ever caught him within the limits of my jurisdiction. 
I should have no parliament or democratic nonsense of 
that sort. My government should be a mild paternal 
despotism : no punishment severer than imprisonment 
for life :—with as little encouragement to commerce and 
manufactures as possible. Pigs should be plentiful, and 
bananas abundant; and when at last, at a ripe old age, 
I should be laid in the chancel of the church, by the side 
of my beloved Pomare, there should be mourning and 
lamentation throughout a hundred islands for the loss of 
the patriarch of the Pacific. 

Bon Gav rier. 

My dear Charles, you affect me ! 

Youne Scor.anp. 

Yes! Tennyson is right. Civilisation is all humbug. 
“ Off with these lendings!” I am weary of small clothes, 
and yearn for the simple habit and graceful freedom of 
the savage. 

Bon Gavtrier. : 

Such tastes may be gratified in the North, without the 

necessity of so long a voyage. 
YounG ScoTtanp. 

Sneering demon! 

Bon GavULtiEr. 

Monsieur Violet, by his own account, has done the 
business. He seems to be a kind of Cacique of California, 
and yet cannot be much above twenty. 

‘Youne Scorianp. 

What is the said Violet t 

Bon GavLtier. 

Either a fiction, a Mendez Pinto, or one of the most 
extraordinary men of the age. You should read his book, 
for his painting is superb ; and, if his adventures be al- 
together imaginary, he is entitled to rank as a first-rate 
master of fiction. 

Youne Scorcanp, 

Splendidé mendaz, eh t Has he enlightened the world 
on the subject of the Snapping Turtle which our friend 
Phil. Slingsby is alleged to have fought with, even as 
the Chevalier Gozon slew the dragon in Rhodes ! 

Bon Gav.rizn. 

He is certainly great on the Cawana, but 1 was not 

aware of the exploit of my friend the Peneiller. 
Youne Scoriann. 

It appeared in the Hoboken Herald. The acute Ver- 
monteer precipitated himself into the Red River in a 
solid suit of armour, with bowie knives screwed into the 
joints. The Snapping Turtle took him down like a fly, 
but, as you may conjectare, the of mastication 
was unpleasant. In short the fairly gouged 
the Cawana, was publicly thanked in Congress, and re- 
warded for his by—— 

Bow Gavttirr. 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE SNAPPING TURTLE ; 
OR, THE AMERICAN SAINT GEORGE. 


Fytre Fiast. 


Have you heard of Philip Slingsby 
ae tape yb a pl ra 

How he x the Snapping Turtle 
In the regions of the West ? 


Every day the huge Cawana 
Lifted up its monstrous jaws, 
And it swallowed Langton Bennett, 
And digested Rufus Dawes! 
Riled, I ween, was Philip Slingsby, 
Their untimely deaths to hear, 
For one author owed him money, 
And the other loved him dear. 


“ Listen, now, ious Tyler, 
Whom the et oa all obey, 
What reward will Congress give me, 
If I take this pest away 7” 
Then sagacious Tyler answered, 
“ You're the vio tiled squealer! Less 
Than a hundred heavy dollars 
Won't be offered you, I guess ! 


“ And a lot of wooden nut 
_ In the bargain, too, we'll throw— 
Only you jest fix the crittur — 

on't you liquor, ere you go ?” 


Straightway leaped the valiant Slingsby 
Into armour of Seville, 

With a strong Arkansas tooth-pick 
Screwed in every joint of steel. 


“Come thou with me, Cullen Bryant, 
Come with meas squire, I pray ; 
Be the Homer of the battle, 
That I go to wage to-day.” 


So oe went along careering 
With a loud and martial tramp, 
Till they neared the Snapping Turtle 
In the dreary Swindle so 


But when Slingsby saw the water, 
Somewhat pale, I ween, was he. 

“If I come not back, dear Bryant, 
Tell the tale to Melanie! 


* Tell her that I died devoted, 
Victim to a noble task ! 

Ha‘n't you got a drop of brandy 
In the bottom of your flask 7” 


As he spoke, an alligator, 
Swam across the sullen creek, 

And the two Columbians started, 
When they heard the monster shriek. 


For a snout of huge dimensions 
Rose above the wa.ers high, 

And took down the alligator, 
As a trout takes down a fly. 


“*Tarnal death! the Snapping Turtle!” 
Thus the squire in terror cried, 

But the noble Slingsby straightway 
Drew the tooth-pick from his side. 


“ Fare thee well!” he eried, and flashing 
Through the waters strongly swam : 

Meanwhile Cullen Bryant, watching, 
Breathed a prayer and sucked ry 


Sudden from the slimy bottom 
_Was the snout again upreared, 
With a yt - loud as thunder, 


And the Slingsby disappeared. 
Like a mighty steam-ship foundering, 
wh monstrous Vision sank, 
And the ripple slowly rolli 
Plashed and played upon the bank. 


Still and stiller grew the water, 
Senet the cones — ee brake ; 
was but a kind of i 
At the bottoin of the ake— 








Ec a 


oe ae —_— 








Bryant as loud and deeply 

Asa father for his son— 

“ He's a finished ‘coon, is Slingsby, 
And the brandy’s nearly done!” 


Fytre Seconp. 


In a trance of sickening anguish 
Cold, and stiff, and sore, and damp, 
For two days did Bryant linger 
By the dreary Swindle Swamp ; 


Always peering at the water, 
Always waiting for the hour, 

When those monstfous jaws should epen 
As he saw them ope before. 


Still in vain ;—thé alligators 
Scrambled through the marshy brake, 
And the vampire leeches gaily 
Sucked the garfisa in the lake.— 


But the Snapping Turtle never 
Rose for food, or rose for rest, 

Since he lodged the steel deposit 
In the bottom of his chest.— 


Only always from the bottom 
iolent sounds of coughing rolled, 
Just as if the huge Cawana 
Had a most confounded cold. 


On the bank Jay Cullen Bryant, 
As the second moon ardse, 
Gouging on the sloping green sward 
Some imaginary foes.— 
When the swamp began to tremble 
And the canes to rustle fast, 
As if some stupendous body 
Through their roots were crushing past ; 


And the water boiled and bubbled, 
And, in groups of twos and thrées, 
Several alligators bounded, 
Smart as squirrels, up the trees. 


Thén a hideous head was lifted 
With such huge distended jaws, 

That they might have held Goliath 
Quite as well as Rufus Dawes. 


Paws of adamantine thickness 
Dragged its body from the bay, 

And it glared at Cullen Bryant 
In a most unpleasant way. 


Then it writhed, as if in torture, 
And it staggered to and fro ; 

And its very shell was shaken, 
In the anguish of its throe: 


And its cough grew loud and louder; 
And its sob more husky thick, 
For, indeed, it was apparent, 
That the beast was very sick. 
Till, at last, a violent vomit 
Shook its careass through and through 5 
And, as if from out a cannon, 
All in armour Slingsby flew. 


Bent and bl as the bowie, 

Which he held within his grasp ; 
And he seemed so much exhausted, 

That he searce had strength to gasp— 
“ Gouge him, Bryant! darn ye 

Gouge him while he’s on the : 


e him ! 
re!” 
And his thumbs were straightway buried 


Where no thumbs had pierced before. 


Right from out their bony sockets, 

id he scoop the monstrous balls ; 

And, with one convulsive shudder, 
Dead the Snapping Turtle falls ! 


* ~ * ~ + ed 


“ Post the tin, sagacious Tyler! ” 
But the old e i file, 

Leering first at Clay and Webster, 
Answered with a quiet smile— 

“ Since you dragged the ‘tarnal critter 
From the bottom of the ponds, 

Here's the hundred dollars due ys 


All in Petnsyloanian bonds ! 
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dhet ballad into all the la r| 
translate that nto nguages 0 
— Ii is intense as Schiller, and graphic as Leigh 


— Bon GavLrier. 

Apropos of Leigh gen you seen Moxon’s new 
1 eat aga Youne Scornanp. 

Virgilium cidi tantum ! 

Bon GavLrier. 

He has as good as re-written the Rimini; and, what 
is more wonderful, improved it by the change. It is quite 
s study for a young writer to contrast the poem in its 

tes. 
aes Youne Scorianp. 
You alarm me for my favourite bits— 


“ The thigh broad spread, and pressing thumb upon it, 
And the jerked feather swaling in the bonnet; ” 


snd that gem of bathos— 
“The two divinest things the world has got, 


A lovely woman on a rural spot,” 
have they fallen before the spoiler t 
Bon GavLtiEr. 

They have—with better things. It showed no com- 
mon fortitude in Hunt to have cut away nearly the whole 
of that most beautiful picture of penitence and remorse, 
which used to form the fourth book, and all for the sake 
of historical truth. Vigorous and impressive as are the 
verses with which he has supplanted it, one is still 
haunted with the old favourite lines and images. It is 
certainly a noble poem. 

YounG Scortanp. 

Unrivalled for richness of colouring by any poem I 
know. Hunt is the very Titian of poets. His very ab- 
surdities were graphic. Iam glad tosee he is becoming 
popular. At least 1 infer he must be so, from the num- 
ber of his imitators. Here, for example, are some lines 
which were thrust into my hands as I left the Waverley 
Ball the other morning, which might have been written 
by Hunt in his most jaunty days. They are addressed 
to thyself, most mighty Bon ! 

Bon GavuLtier. 

To me! 

. Youna Scotr.anD. 

Yes, to you; and to judge by the sparkle of the pair 
of eyes that looked out from the veil of the dame who 
gave them to me, you have much to answer for. 

: Bon Gautier. 

What, 1? I was there incog., and as silent as the | 
Master of Ravenswood. I did not dance above a dozen 
quadrilles, and as many waltzes, and really | 

: Youn Scor.anp. | 

Well, well, let the verses speak for themselves—(reads.) 


TO BON GAULTIER. | 
BY FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 
Didst thou not praise me, Gaultier, at the ball —— 
. Bon Gautier. 
It is not the case ! 
YounG Scortanp. 
ory to your tumbler, Father Bon, and be quiet ! 
pe lips, trim boddice, and a waist so small, 
WwW . . ’ . . 
rh, Ly ie py err a less, 
remember, when with state! ce 
a hands went crosswise in the count | denen, 
» warm fingers, ti like buds of balm 
Trembled within the iehotling of thy palm ;— 
Bon Gautier. 
May I be shot if I do |! 
Youne Scor.anp 
Aad how » cheek . wise, 
eek grew flushed, and peachy- 
ae frank lifting of thy cordial eyes ? 4 
Wi. 4 that night there was one gentle thing, 
: like @ dove, with its scarce feathered wing, 


times like these, 








BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 





re's wont to be at conscious 
*Sectation of a brignt-eyed ense; 





A crispy-cheekiness, if so I dare 
Describe the swaling of a jaunty air : 
And thus, when, swirling from the waltz’s wheel, 
You craved my hand to grace the next quadrille, 
That smiling voice, although it made me start, 
Boil'd in the meek o’erlifting of my heart 
And, picking at my tvenm, t said, with free 
And usual tone—* Oh, yes, Sir, by 

Like one that swoons, ‘twixt sweet amaze and fear, 
I heard the music burning in my @ar, 
And felt I cared not, so wert with me, 
ages net tall Knight 7 our Vis-a-Vis ; 

,w a ‘night Tem inging came, 
And took his place against mag ny hag 
I neither turned away, nor bashful shrank, 
From the stern survey of the soldier mon 
Though rather more than three full-quarters druak ; 
But, threading through the figure, first in rule, 
I paused to see thee plunge into La Poule, 

Ah! what a sight was that! Not prurient Mars 
Pointing his toe through ten celestial bars,— 
Not young Apollo, beamily arrayed 
In tripsome guise for Juno‘s masquerade,— 
Not smartest Hermes—— 

Bon Gavctizn. 


Confound it, Charlies! 1 wonder you can waste time 
on such execrable —— 
Youne Scortanp. 

Not smartest Hermes, with his pinion girth 
Jerking with freaks and snatches down to earth, 
Look = bold, so — Pe strong, dive 
As thou, w king through itteri ! 
How the culated tales ooked with A os of ove ” 
On thy trim velvet doublet laced above, 

The hem of gold, that, like a wavy river, 

Flowed down into thy back with glancing shiver ! 

So bare was thy fine throat, and curls of black 

So lightsomely dropt in thy cr! back, 

= posh oe e a in thy bonnet, 

so glanc thigh, and spanni m upon it, 
That ry weak bon took instant ff $ to thee, 

Lost in the fondest gush of that sweet witchery ! 

But when the dance was o'er, and arm-in-arm, 

(The full heart beating ‘gainst the elbow warm,) 

We passed into the great refreshment hall, 

Where the heaped c es and the comfits small 
Lay, like a hive of sunbeams, brought to burn 
Around the margin of the negus urn ; . 

When my poor quivering hand you fingered twice, 
And, with enquiring accents, whispered, “ Ice, 
Water, or cream?” I could no more dissemble, 

But dropped _ the couch all in a tremble. 

A swimming faintness across my brain, 
The corks seemed starting from the brisk champagne, 
The custards fell untouched upon the floor, 

Thine eyes met mine. That night we danced no more! 


Bon Gautier. 

This is some infernal quiz of yours. As I do live by 
bread, I had not one flirtation that night. Certainly 
there was a fascinating little Jenny Rintherout that be- 
trayed my tongue somewhat. 

Youne Scorianp. 

To say nothing of certain love passages with an Amy 
Robsart, a Jeanie Deans, and Maggie Mucklebacket. 
Bon, Bon, I am ashamed of you! 

Bon Gavttter. 

Nay, thou varlet, an’ it come to that, tell me what 

meant the blushes on the cheek of yonder Rebecca ? 
Youne Scor.ann. 
Rebecca ! what Rebecca! My affections were divided 


the whole evening between the cold punch and the ham 
sandwiches. I had no appetite to spare for love-making. 
There was too much amusement in looking on. 
preitgrets delicious. Here 

The incongruities were y a 
Saladin whirled in the waltz with a Rebecca ; there a 
Caleb Balderstone cut hands across with a Queen Mary; 
Marco Bozzaris dos-a-dosed with Bailie Jarvie’s Matty ; 
while Fergus M‘Ivor swept down the gallopade with 
Anna Comnena. ary. ovdioess go sipped tees with 
martial fervour, and monks stack the 
sherry negus, till removed in a state of pious A 
by the attentive care of friendly Clevelands and sym- 
pathetic Mussulmen. 
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ScoTLayp, 


myself to powder and pomatum. 


That were much! For imagine your horror when 
you had been sporting, in the twilight, with the tangles | 
of your Newra’s hair, to find an unctuous deposit upon | 
your fingers, rendering prompt retirement to the basin- 


BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
O’Malley, my dear fellow, extremely glad to see yoq) 





stand highly 
(The door is flung open, and waiter announces “ Cap- 
tain O’ Malley.” ) 


THE DIRGE OF 





O’Mauey, (abstractedly.) 
O’Malley, my boy, steady—steady. 
Young Scotian. 
Hilloah, O’Malley, what’s the matter with you ! Yo, 
look fiery about the eyes. 
O’ Matter. 
I tell you what it is, Sir—when I was at the 
of Ciudad Rod—{ Drops upon the floor.) 
- Youne Scorianp. 
Settled for the night, by Jove! Come, Bon, befor 
we go, let us have the coronach for our friend ! 
Bon GavctTikEr. 
You shall have it, you young rogue; but, (rising) it ig 
high time we were moving, otherwise you might have tj» 
sing it for myself. 


taking 


THE DRINKER. 


Brother, spare a while your liquor, lay your dozenth tumbler down ; 
He has dropped—that star of honour—on the field of his renown ! 
Raise the wail, but raise it softly, lowly bending on your knees, 
Should you find it more convenient, you may hiccup, if you please ! 


Charles-Edward, do be 


— let your 
Be your manly accents c 


uded, 


tly on the sofa pillow lift his head from off 


Tome Hears sink, 


with sorrow, half with drink ! 


the floor; 


See how calm he sleeps, unconscious as the deadest nail in door ! 
Widely o’er the earth I’ve wandered ; where the drink most freely flowed, 
I have ever reeled the foremost, foremost to the beaker strode. 


e fountains of Damascus I have quaffed the rich sherbet, 


any bay shady Cider-cellars I have dreamed o’er heavy wet, 
By 
Regal 


Montepulciano drained beneath its native rock, 
And on bright Johannis’ mountain frequent hiccuped o’er my hock ; 
I have bathed in butts of Xeres deeper than did e’er Monsoon, 
Sangaree’d with bearded Tartars in the Mountains of the Moon ; 
In beer-swilling Copenhagen I have drunk your Danesman blind, 
I have kept my feet in Jena, when each bursch to earth declined ; 
Glass for glass in fierce Jamaica I have shared the planters’ rum ; 
Drank with Highland dhuinewassels till each gibbering Gael grew dumb ; 
But a stouter, bolder drinker—one that loved his liquor more— 
Never yet did I encounter than our friend upon the floor ! 
Yet the best of us are mortal, we to weakness all are heir ! 
He has fallen, who rarely staggered : let the rest of us beware ! 


We shall leave him as we found him—lyi 


where his manhood fell, 


*Mong the trophies of the revel—for he took his tipple well. 

Better "t were we loosed his neckcloth, laid his throat and bosom bare, 
Pulled his Hobies off, and turned his toes to taste the breezy air. 
Throw the sofa cover o’er him, dim the flaring of the gas, 


Calmly, calmly let him slumber ; and, as by 


e bar we pass, 


We shall bid that thoughtful waiter place beside him, near and handy, 
Large supplies of soda-water, tumblers bottomed well with brandy ; 


So, when waking, he 
Cllaging to the hand 


shall drain them, with that deathless thirst of his, 
that smote him, like a good ‘un, as he is ! 


[Lower the gas, and exeunt humming Mozart's Requiem. | 





BLANKS AND PRIZES; OR, 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


A TALE. BY MRS. GORE.—( Concluded from page 280 of our May Number.) 


PART VIII. 

“Were I not afraid of being twitted with my 
former professions of contempt for this world’s 
goods,” said Lady Baltimore to her lord, one day, 
some six weeks after their marriage, as they were 
progressing through the delicious month of May 
and delicious south of France, “I would say, 
* Would to God we were rich.”” 

“So soon out of conceit with poverty?” said her 
husband, affectionately taking her hand, as they 
reclined, side by side, in their comfortable travel- 

ing-carriage. ‘‘ What other man’s goods have 
been tempting you, dear Georgy, into the sin of 
covetousness? The pair of Lancrets you disco- 
vered yesterday in the old broker's shop on the 
quay at Avignon <” 





“Fie upon you! fie upon you!” exclaimed 
Georgiana. “ When I have not yet had an opp 
tunity of ascertaining the merits or defici of 
your gallery at Baltimore Castle. You may pe 
sess a whole wilderness of Lancrets for any thing 
I know to the contrary. No! I was thinking 
poor dear Margaret. I was regretting that ste 
could not participate in the blessing of these 
southern breezes.” 

“TI fear with you,” said Lord Baltimore in 
saddened tone, “that they are most ” 
her. Lady Erskine was looking very ill when ¥* 


left town.” 





| “If she could only have spent & fow a0 
months with us at Hyéres or Montpellier, 
_ Georgiana, earnestly. 
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“You do not surely suppose that, even had we 
possessed house and home to offer her, she would 
have left her husband and children?” 

« Sgch of the children as are not at school should 
have accompanied her,” answered Lady Baltimore, 
shad I the Fortunatus’ purse to which I 
was alluding. The girls I love for their own sakes 
—Harry, because he is your god-child and mine ; 

his christening, if you remember, was the first 
dreumstance that brought us together.) As to 
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Powderhams and Co, in denying the king’s illness, 
convinced those versed in ee all 
hope was at an end, , ’ 

But Sir Alexander Erskine was not one of the 
speculators. His heart was too deeply interested 
in the event, to admit of his occupying himself 
with its political aspect, Stil) less did he at pre- 
sent trouble himself about his own stake in the 
result. Loyalty was one of the few meritorious 
feelings unextinguished in his heart. It was an 


Harry’s father, one of the greatest advantages I | hereditary virtue, fostered in his infancy by all the 


P 


«A pretty doctrine, truly, to be set forth by a 
lady scarcely out of her honeymoon,” cried Lord 
Baltimore, pressing to his lips, as warmly as he 
had ever done by proxy, the hand he was holding. 
«] fear, however, I must echo your views of the 


pany of Erskine. Never was I So mistaken in 
any human being as in that man. 

“Not mistaken in the man: mistaken in your 
faith in the stability of human nature. Alick has 
been tempted by great vicissitudes of fortune, and 
the frailty of his character has been made manifest. 
Had he not been greatly tried, he would not have 
signally erred. He was intended for a lower walk 
of life: for moderate purposes—for domestic peace. 
If you take a reed from its humble place by the 
river side, and plant it on an exceeding high moun- 
tain, you need not be surprised to see it shaken by 
the wind.” 

“Bravo! my special pleader for the honour of 
the Erskines,” cried Lord Baltimore. “ Well, 
well! I plead guilty. Believe me, I often feel dis- 
agreeably responsible for Erskine’s follies; and I 
would compromise with the responsibility as re- 
gards money matters, or the foolish vanity that 
leads him into the company of such fellows as 
Henry Greatoux or John Hall ; but Iam wretched 
when I think of the misery, past, present, and to 
come, of his excellent wife.” 

“At this rate I shall begin to share your father's 
suspicions, and grow jealous of dear Margaret,” 
retorted his wife with a smile. “Seriously, the 
oily drawback to my delight at quitting England 
for this charming tour, and getting out of the way 
of family resentments, was the feeling that our 
poor friend would be left alone with her troubles, 
counting among them her husband.” 

lt is well she does not hear you.” 

Consider, too,” resumed Lady Baltimore, “how 
— ee will be with them should the ru- 

r of the king’s illness we heard at Lyons prove 
well founded.” . ae 

“Ay! were George the Fourth to die, Erskine 
mght as well bury himself with his majesty in St. 

e's Chapel,” responded her husband. “ But 
*e will not think of such a thing. On every 
‘count, and in every point of view, the event 
would be too disastrous. Do not let us contem- 
, such a thing.” . 
red en however, it was not only contem- 
eat, t the danger was whispered to be immi- 
The pertinacity of the courtier set of 





‘ctured to myself for Margaret in the expedition, | enthusiasm consequent on a great national quarrel. 
‘vas to lose sight, for a time, of my cousin Alick.” | His grandfather had died, and his father ruined 


himself, in support of the royal cause, in the face 
of the most trying of all the duties of loyalty—the 
spilling of kindred blood ; and the feeling thus in- 
culcated by parental precept and example, had 


| been strengthened in Erskine’s case by great and 
case. 1 would not give much for the comfort she | 
is ever likely to obtain from the conduct or com- 


undeserved favour on the part of the dying king. 
And thus the man who had outlived his gratitude 
towards wife and friend, was preserved from a 
further fault by investing his more recent patron 
with the sacred attributes of royalty ; and no one 
watched with more heartfelt anxiety than Sir 
Alexander Erskine the every variation in the 
symptoms of the king. 

Yet while he was thus watching, eagerly scru- 
tinizing bulletins, and hanging upon the looks and 
words of royal physicians for a glimmering of 
hope, there was a gentle sufferer in his own anxious 
home declining almost as rapidly. Every day, 
when, if not in attendance at Windsor, he came 
home from White’s or the House of Commons 
with news of some slight change, some trifling 


| amendment ; disclosing the intelligence to his wife 


and children, as though it were their duty to 
receive it on their bended knees. He forgot to 
notice, while relating it, how much more emaciated 


| than the preceding week was the face that smiled 


upon him—how much fainter the voice that ex- 
erted itself to echo his gratitude to heaven for a 
decrease of the sufferings of his sovereign. His 
daughter Lily was amazed that, keenly alive as he 
seemed to be to every variation of the royal coun- 
tenance, he should be apparently blind to the fever 
exhausting the strength of her mother. Not that 
the thought of danger ever crossed her inex- 
perienced mind. But she felt that some strong 
remedy or active measure ought to be immediately 
resorted to. But how was the harassed husband 
to give his thoughts to an ailing wife? His duties 
as a member, as a placeman, as a courtier, mono- 
polized all his thoughts. Moreover, the saure gui 
peut system, which usually disgraces the last days 
of a reign and the last moments of a wreck, was 
beginning ; and the same disloyal baseness that 
left the body of George II, like that of Louis XV., 
deserted on its mattress, already exhibited its 
loathsome features under the varnished mask of 
courtiership. 

Adolphus Minchem, who, since the existence of 
a feud between the Baltimore and Erskine families, 
(dreading to lose the meal in his mouth by snatch- 
ing at the shadow of Sir Alexander’s favour in the 
water,) had somewhat relaxed in his intimacy in 
South Street; now that both meat and shadow 
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were becoming alike unsubstantial, and that his 

} p was about to dissolve into thin air, 
ventured to show the light of his countenance 

to his old friend. 

“ By Jove, I'm afraid ‘tis all up with us!” said 
he. “If the king drop, the Tories won't be in 
six months. Any one behind the scenes will tell 
you the same thing. Even should he recover, I 
doubt our getting through another session. But as 
sure as we live by any thing but bread, Toryism 
will fall to the ground with its High Priest.” 

The Peninsular captain of course muttered, in 
contraversion of such High Priesthood, the name 
of Wellington. But the Treasury hack arrayed 


himself against a mere dogma of faith with the | 


demonstrations and technicalities of his trade. 

“A dissolution settles the business,” said he. 
“The next Parliament will carry the Reform 
question ; and Reform once carried, will cause the 
whole political frame of Europe to tingle to its 
finger-ends! Impossible to foresee the extent of 
the mischief! We shall be having a Champ de 
Mai in Hyde Park, and the mob singing ‘ Ca ira,’ 
(or ‘ Go it, my boys!”) while they leave the ground. 
Then, my dear Erskine, then look to your sinecure! 
I wouldn’t take five thousand pounds to insure it 
six months after the Whigs come into office. They 


must buy popularity in the country by thinning | 
comfort of feeling that, with the chivalry of a true 


out the standing abuses, such as pensions and 
sinecures !” 


it. The fact is, that like half of our 
party, you cannot bring home to yourself the pos. 
sibility of abiding on the northern side of the hill, 
The consequences of a political reverse are ont of 
your calculations. You have so long dieted op 
loaves and fishes, manna and quails, that the y, 
of dry bones seems a mere allegory. Yon fancy 
that even when the Whigs are in, the Tories, from 
force of habit, will still creep, cat-like, about the 
old fusty passages of the Treasury. No such 
thing! our mousing days are over, and our skins 
about to be taken from us, and given to the Medes 
and Persians,—id est, the Whigs and Radicals.” 
“For Gon’s sake, do not trifle with such bitter 
earnest,” said Sir Alexander, peevish with the ter. 
rible weight of his responsibilities. 
“Nay, it is you whom I cannot persuade to be 


in earnest,” cried the Secretary. “I would fain 


inscribe my next official letter to you as an Excel. 
lency ; or faith, I may some day or other have to 
address one to the King’s Bench.” 

Erskine winced at the prophecy. Less probable 
ones have come to pass. 

Nevertheless, he stood firm. The government to 
which Minchem alluded (that of a military colony, 
and perfectly within the scope of his abilities) was 
given to a man with less interest, and far less ovea- 
sion for its exercise. But Sir Alexander had the 





gentleman, he had sacrificed his prospects to thedic- 


“ Time enough to make my moan for that here- | tates of loyal duty: a consciousness that would have 


after,” said Sir Alexander, whose spirits were not 
raised by these prognostications. 


| been dependent upon him for means of support. 


done him more honour had not six helpless children 


“No such thing. Those whose dependence is| Few of the many who had sunned themselves 


upon office cannot take the subject too steadily into | in the smiles of George the Fourth, watched their 
their hands, or examine it too earnestly. Don’t | extinction with deeper sympathy ; and could any 
deceive yourself by the hollow magnanimity of | thing have increased his depression of spirits 
words. All that is passing is only too real. Be- | when, the fatal decree having gone forth, the great 
ware of the darker realities that will follow !” | bell of St. Paul’s announced to the metropolis that 

“J do not understand you,” said Sir Alexander, | it was submitted to the sceptre of a new sovereign, 
gravely. | it would have been the heartless stir and bustle al- 

“In plain words, my dear fellow, make haste | ways prevalent in a city at the commencement of 8 
and feather your nest before all the feathers are | new reign. The clubs were in ecstasies: so muchte 
moulted. There is a government vacant that | to be given away !—such fighting for the spoils— 
would be the very thing for you. Not a political | such peans on the part of the victors! From the 
place: you might hold it both as a stanch Tory | air of general hilarity, a savage from the woods, 
and a military man. Take my advice. Ask for | accidentally visiting London, could scarcely have 


it. J! vaut mieux avoir affaire a Dieu qu’ a ses 
Saints. Address yourself at once to the king. He 
still attends to business. Next week it may be 
too late.” 

“What! ask him for an appointment that 
would necessitate my removal from his household?” 


“ His household! when you know that his very | 


days are numbered !” 
“And you would have me harass them by this 


signal mark of disrespect? You would have me | 


ask for his safe-conduct to ratify my desertion ? 
I could not do such a thing! Were it to save my 
family from begging their bread, I couldn’t and 
wouldn't.” 

“Then your family have little to thank you for. 
My dear Erskine, you do not sufficiently stick to 


the positive. All very well for a man like Balty, | 


to romance and play the visionary, who is heir- 
entail to thirty thousand a-yeat. You can’t afford 





been brought to believe that the father of the people 
lay in his coffin. a8 

Everybody was canvassing. Everybody W% 
| surmising the results of a canvass, more impor 
tant, perhaps, to the destinies of the nation, than 
_the preliminaries of any preceding parliament. Sir 
Alexander Erskine, having lost his place im 
household, would also be certain to lose his seat in 
the House,—Lord Powderham having other views 
for the disposal of the borough of Hexington. 

“TI told you so,” whispered Adolphus Minche®, 
as he announced the fact. “ And I am afraid 
seat is an object to you ?” 

The disappointed man did not care to tell him 
how much he was afraid so too, or of how many 
other things besides. 

“You must try your interest in some other 
quarter,” said Dudo, coolly, mending his pe® 
“You have so many friends !” | 
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® Perhaps you could put me in the way of a 
eat ?” aaa Erskine, who was becoming chilled 
oe you can afford to lay down three thousand 
pounds for it, I think I might,” replied Minchem, 
with an ait of cogitation. “Government has its 
hands full. With so many new people forced up- 
on it, you have no chance from government. But 
why not try your own luck ?” 





Sir Alexander did not answer—That were he_ 


able to lay down three thousand pounds for a seat 


in parliament, he would pay his debts at once, and | 
dispense with it; and having received a further | 
hint from Dudo, that mere “ayes ” like himself 


w on every bush, and that the Treasury could 
not afford to throw away a borough on a dumby, 
(though in Ats instance compelled by George IV. to 


waste one on a substitute for dumbing,) he judged | 


it wiser to seek the aid of a more merciful adviser. 

But already listeners were becoming less patient. 
The man who has the ear of the king, readily finds 
auditors in his turn ; but now, the conversation of 
Sir Alexander Erskine was becoming as “ weary, 
stale, flat,and unprofitable” prose, as the prose of any 
other man. People observed to each other, shrug- 
ging their shoulders, when his back was turned, 
that “they could not imagine why the deuce he 


wanted to get into parliament! He was not a | 
man of a political turn ; he was not a man of | 


talent.” Now that old Sir John had drivelled his 
last, not a living soul remained to dream of point- 
ing him out as a “ visitng man!” 

One of his club-acquaintances, however, was 


at length kind enough to point out a quarter | 


where he was likely to be successful ; offering not 
only his advice, but his assistance. 

“With a few hundred pounds, I could bring you 
in for ——wich,” said he. “ One of my family usu- 
ally sits for it; but none of them are just now 
prepared to come forward ; and I think I can 
venture to promise, that in such a stronghold of 
Toryism, our nominee would be brought in for a 
song.” 

Impossible to say what he might have been 
“brought in” for! Sir Alexander Erskine, who 
lost his election, was minus eight hundred pounds 
by the attempt ; and all the consolation he ob- 
tained from the officious adviser, who had at- 
tempted to increase his own local consequence at 
his expense, was, that “he might think himself 

ky, as matters had turned out, he was not in 
for five thousand.” Matters had turned out ex- 
actly as every one conversant with that singular 
science called parliament-making had predicted, as 
his friend Minchem good-naturedly informed him 
& few days after the close of the poll. 

3 Trying enough to make his reappearance in St. 
ames’s Street, and be saluted by the same friendly 
heds which had conveyed congratulations on his 
success six months before, now translatable into, 
hein are you, Erskine ; sorry you've lost your 
“* aaa A few of those more deeply interested 
dole, prospects, stopped short to add to these con- 
- ces—“ But there's still an opening in such 
ta sch a place !”—pointing out some remote spot 
or Scotland, where a thousand or two 


| 
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more might be expended, with an equally remote 
, of success, But experience had made him 
From Minchem he was unable even to obtain 
this stale crumb of consolation. Minchem was 
undergoing a fit of those spasms which convulse 
the underlings of office during the progress of 
every general election. Minchem had not a gleam 
of sympathy, or moment of time, to bestow upon 
him. His room at the Treasury was beset by new 
faces. The unseated member was no longer as 
one of the party. A voteless man, “ What busi- 
ness had he there at such a time?” Without 
family influence, without fortune, without genius 
to supply the want of them, the mote gilded by 
a temporary sunbeam has only to return to its 
obscurity in the shade. The ex-whist player was 
superseded. 

It was only at home, in his dull house in South 
Street, that he was entitled to sympathy. But 
even there, he could not hope to attain it in the 
form he wanted. His children attached no defi- 
nite meaning to the words, “ Poor papa has lost 
his election!” And how was he to find courage for 
apprizing Margaret of the full extent to which 
that loss imported his destiny and their own? 

Never had he become really cognizant of the 
precariousness of his condition, till he examined 
the countenance of his wife, with the view of as- 
certaining whether she had bodily as well as moral 
strength to hear—*I have lost my place—I have 
lost my election. We possess seven hundred a-year, 
nearly six of which are derived from a sinecure, 
the suppression of which is predicted, and are liv- 
ing at the rate of two thousand per annum, with 
debts amounting to five thousand pounds !” 

When he saw her so pale, so weak, so tremu- 
lous, such a disclosure, to its full extent, became 
out of the question. It sufficed for him to look 
graver than usual, for her cheek to become ghastly ; 
and when he hazarded an angry reproof to little 
Harry, Margaret’s breath came so short, that he 
feared she was about to faint. 

The utmost he could venture, therefore, was to 
hint that his creditors were clamorous ; and that 
the loss of his election exposed him to proceedings 
hitherto undreaded. It might be as well, he said, 
if he quitted town for a time. 

“ And why should we not all go? Why not at 
once break up this expensive establishment?” in- 
quired Margaret, in a faltering voice. 

“To give up the house, and sell my furniture, 
would bring every claimant upon my shoulders, 
was his abrupt reply. 

“ But could we not /e the house?” 

“ And retire whither?” 

Lady Erskine could scarcely refrain from re- 
minding him that Dr. Wilson had prescribed a 
southern climate as essential to her recovery ; and 
that the Baltimores were eager she should join 
them abroad. She contented herself, however, 


with murmuring something about a small cottage 


in the country. 

“ Easy talking, my dear Margy,” cried Erskine, 
whose conscience, supplied the 
from whieh her had recoiled. © But for 
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the removal of a family like ours, ready money is | 


; and where am I to find it? My 
credit is exhausted. People are always to be found 
ready to advance a thousand pounds to a man like 
Baltimore, at ten per cent. A poor fellow like 
myself, could scarcely command a hundred, at 
fifty. I know it ; for I have tried!” 

Margaret shuddered. She was unable to repress 
a glance towards the four lovely children, seated 
round a table at the further end of the room ; the 
girls with their arms enlaced, showing a picture- 
book to little Harry, whom they were trying to 
keep quiet, lest he should disturb the conversation 
between his parents. Se knew that the fearful 
amount of debt announced by her husband did not 
comprise ai/ their liabilities. She knew how long 
it was since she had dared apply to him for money 


on the children’s account. 


“The best thing I can do, therefore,” said he, | 


trying to repress her alarms by assumed uncon- 
cern, “is to hasten off with Henry Greatoux to 


the moors, till matters can be arranged with the. 
people most likely to molest me. I have friends | 


about the person of the king, who is a kind-hearted 
man, and if apprized of the importance of the ap- 


pointment I have lost, to a family-man like myself, | 


may perhaps see me otherwise provided for. In 
fact, but for the animosity of Lord Powderham, I 
am told it would have been done already.” 

“ And if, during your absence in Scotland,” Mar- 
garet attempted to begin—but her voice failed her. 

“ If, during my absence in Scotland,” added her 
husband, coolly, “any of these people should an- 
noy you, I have left instructions with my solicitor 
what course to pursue,” 

“ You have already made arrangements, then, 
to go?” said Margaret, who had falsely flattered 
herself the plan was proposed for her approba- 
tion. 

“Yes,” I start with Greatoux in the morning, 
before the news of my defeat gets wind. I have 
everything to fear from that accursed cousin of 
Minchem’s, who fancies I did not serve him with 
the king, when he applied to me last year for—no 
matter what. I will leave you money, Margy, 
for current expenses. Before I come back, I trust 
our prospects will have brightened.” 

Ile went ; and within two days there was an 
execution in the house! Before an answer could 
arrive from the Highlands to the intimation con- 
veyed to him by his solicitors to this effect, five 
days must elapse. There were no railroads in those 


days to waft a lawyer’s letter from Indus to the | 


Pole. 

Yet so heavily did it please Providence to visit, 
at that juncture, the little household in South 
Street, that even with sheriff’s-officers in the house, 


Lady Erskine took no more heed of them than | 


though they were a portion of the household fur- 
niture, over which they were asserting a claim. 
The little boy, the darling of the house, was in 
danger of his life. The high spirits his sisters had 
found it so difficult to control the evening preced- 
ing his father’s departure from town, were pro- 
duced by the excitement of incipient fever. 

It was only to the prudent old nurse, however, 


that Dr, Wilson ventured to communicate the ex. 
tent of the evil. 

“ Too late now,” said he, “ to separate the child 
from his sisters. But it is a case of mali 
scarlet fever, and I fear the worst. At such a 
moment, too! However, Sir Alexander has been 
| written to about this other unfortunate affair, and 
| he will, doubtless, be here to-morrow or next day,” 
_ The nurse thought otherwise; and the nune 
proved right. The father of the family, unwilling 
| to venture his person in town, obtained tempo 
assistance from his bankers and men of busin 
| which, by the signature of a cognovit, enabled him to 
discharge the present claim ; and contented him. 
self with the certainty that the departure of the 
sheriff’s-officers, and the affectionate letter he ad. 
dressed to his wife, would suffice for her reassure. 
ment. 

That letter found her watching beside the 
breathless body of her idolized child. Her daugh- 
ter Lily read it to her again and again, without 
succeeding in rousing her attention to a syllable of 
the contents. 
| T told you, Sir, master wouldn’t come,” sobbed 
the nurse to Dr. Wilson. “ And, now, five more 
days must pass before we get him here ; and no- 
body to take charge o’ nothin’! What will become 
of my poor dear lady!” 

“Send for the nearest relations of the family,” 
said the physician, to whom such emergencies 
_ were familiar. 
| But the nearest relations known to the nunse, 
_ Lady Carrolstown, and her sisters, were in Ireland, 

Yorkshire, or Italy. As to the intimate friend 
| suggested by the doctor as an alternative, the nurse 
| was forced to avow, that “ Missus was a lady as 
_ lived entirely to herself and for her family ;” and 
| that the bosom friends of Sir Alexander, Lord 
Henry Greatoux, and Sir John Hall, were with 
him on the moors. 
| Dr. Wilson next demanded the name of Sit 
| Alexander Erskine’s man of business. 

“* Somebody must act,—something must be done,” 
said he, a/most angrily. And in conjunction with 
the solicitors, who seemed to think they had enough 
on their hands of Sir Alexander Erskine’s affairs, 
in discharging the writ, he issued orders for the 
funeral of the poor child, who might as well have 
been fatherless, a 

By the time the distressed man arrived post 
haste from Scotland, the boy was closed in his 
_ coffin, and one of the girls sickening with that fatal 
malady. By the blessing of Heaven, howevet, 
| Lily and her sister, having gone through the die 
order in their early years, were able to comfort 
assist the most miserable of mothers. i 

“As soon as your little girl is convalescent, 
was the doctor’s injunction to the horror-streck 
Sir Alexander, a few hours after his arrival in his 
distracted home,—“ let me beg of you to remove 
your family from this infected house. I will not 
answer for Lady Erskine’s life or reason, Wi 
the aid of change of air and scene.” 6 

The opinion thus expressed became unanswe? 
able after an interview with his wife. Margat® 
took no heed of his arrival, She had taken nou? 
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they led her away from the bedside of the 
enshrouded child, to place him in hiscoffin. Nay, 
she—the active, forethinking, untirable mother— 
heard with apparent unconcern from the nurse, 

Miss Helen was suffering from the same 
terrible sore throat which, in a few days’ time, had 
carried off her brother. Nothing could rouse her: 
mind and body were worn out, 

And now, for the first time, the helpless Erskine 
felt what it was to have the weight of the family 
upon his hands: no one to watch for them; no 
one to work for them ; no one, with tender hand, 


to avert from their path the thorns of life. Hi- | 


therto, no earnest eyes of childhood had been fixed 
upon him, imploring counsel and support ; hither- 
to, the burthen and heat of the day had been borne 
by another ; henceforward, he must bear them 
slone. 

Still, the case had not been pronounced hopeless, 
It was only by his own fears he was forewarned 
that a withered plant could as easily resume its 
verdure as Margaret the impulses of health. It 
was his duty, therefore, as much as his interest, to 
leave no means untried for her restoration. He 
must obey the counsels of the physician. 

But how? Little Helen was already out of dan- 
ger. At the end of a week, at that favourable 
season of the year, they might remove to the sea- 
side, or the neighbourhood of town, if means were 
only forthcoming. Every nerve must be strained 
toaccomplish this vital purpose. Instead, there- 


fore, of sitting hopelessly down to indulge his grief | 


for his favourite child, as he would have done had 
Margaret been still up and stirring to minister to 
the survivors, he exerted himself to gather together 
all the money that remained to him ; trusting that 
the little fund left with his wife at parting was 
still unexhausted. To apply to her on the subject 
was impossible : the state of stupor in which she 
was plunged remained unchanged. 

“Where does your mother keep her valuables 2” 
he inquired of Lily ; (for since they resided in 


South Street the habits of Margaret were no longer | 


familiar to him as formerly.) But the word was 
almost unintelligible to the little girl, who had 
never seen that tender mother affix a value to the 
things of this world, whether small or great ; such 
of her affections as were not set on things above, 
being concentred in her children. Still, the 
child was able to point out a drawer in her mother’s 
room which was always kept locked ; and to which 
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the first he had ever presented to her in the Bourtie- 
fields—placed as a mark between ‘the ledves. 
Such were the memorials of the first and Jast 
affections of her broken heart. - 

The consciousness that his wife lay insensible 
on the bed before him, and his unburied child in 
the adjoining room, had not produced so terrible 
an emotion in his heart as the sight of that simple 
record of devoted Jove. An iron ligature seemed 
to repress the swelling of his breast. 

After some minutes’ indulgence of his grief, he 
was about, with pious reverence, to close the 
drawer, when his eye fell upon a packet bearing 
|his name. Already he had forgotten, in the an- 
| guish of his soul, the purpose for which he had 
| invaded that sanctuary of love. But trusting that 
| the parcel might contain either money, or the few 
| trinkets he had forced on Margaret's acceptance 
during his days of prosperity, he tore it open. 
Alas! he found only the miniatures of his parents, 
and a few family reliques, which, though at Ap- 
ston he had attached so much importance to them, 
had ever since wholly escaped his recollection ! 

Deprived of his last hope, the miserable man 
threw himself with clasped hands into a chair, to 
meditate on all the evil that was past, and all that 
was tocome. Hitherto he had thought so much 
of himself,—had been so vain of the generous ex- 
‘cess of love which induced him to stoop to Mar- 
_garet’s level in order to make her his wife ; and 
now, he could not but ask himself, Which of them 
had been true to that marriage vow ’—which of 
them had proved firmest in affection, and noblest 
of nature ’—which of them had borne with most 
submission the searchings of adversity,—or with 
most equanimity and integrity, the far more try- 
ing ordeal of riches and honour? The woman 
extended yonder on her death-bed,—the plant he 
had let wither away, unrefreshed by the dews of 
peace, unvisited by the sunshine of joy,—was 
nobleness itself compared with her wretched hus- 
band. 

But the train of reveries which took him back 
to those Apston days, to the baseness and destitu- 
tion of which he seemed to be returning, providen- 
| tially recalled to his mind the rich kinswoman by 
| whom that misery had been so cruelly disregarded ; 
'and with the fate of Margaret before his eyes, he 
‘no longer hesitated to sit down and address her in 
terms of humbleness and supplication. Taking 
_ the miniature of his mother from its case, and en- 








| 





the had once or twice, when restless at night, | closing it in his letter, he appealed to her only 
noticed her mother repair as to a sanctuary, ere | surviving sister for the means of preserving the 


the betook herself to her pillow. 

Mistaken enough to suppose that such treasure 
*% moth or rust might corrupt, or thieves break 
urvagh and steal, would be thus reverently visited 

¥@ woman like Margaret, Sir Alexander un- 
locked the drawer, in the eager hope of finding the 

pocket-book, and its store of hank-notes still 
ene Alas! he found there only the few 
; ks presented to Margaret's father by his pupils; 
Mn family-bible, in which the date of her 
in ad been inscribed by the hand of her mo- 

sand the births of all her darlings, by her 
**8, with a bunch of withered Forget-me-nots— 





' mother of his children from the grave. 


| Alas! the concession came too late, and he 


humbled himself in vain! Two days afterwards 
the miniature was returned to him by Miss Toddles ; 
who apprised him that “her respected friend at 
the White House was no longer in a state to 
attend to his application, having been recently 
afflicted with a third paralytic stroke.” By the 
date of her letter, the Toady seemed to be already 
in authority and enjoyment of the property. 

| It was no moment to be surprised or ed. 
The absorbing feeling of that hour of t 
despair! On his return from laying the head 


+ 
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his child in the grave, the mourner was arrested 

a petty claimant, who rightly judged that, at 
such a moment, even enemies would become friends 
to assist in restoring him to liberty, But this 
bitter blaw was comparatively unfelt. To return 
to that desolate home, and feel the impossibility of 
removing the poor saddened children from the room 
so lately rendered awful to their little hearts by 
the paraphernalia of death, and still more, of 
affording the balmy air of the country to Mar- 
garet’s exhausted frame, left all other grievances 


unfelt. 


“When my poor wife gets a little stronger,” | 


said he to Dr. Wilson, as if he thought it neces- 
sary to apologize to the physician for non-com- 
pliance with his injunctions, “I will take her 
down to my cousin Mr. Wakehurst’s for a week or 
two, where she will be away from the children, 
and quiet.” 

The doctor replied only by a grave incredulous 
shake of the head. Nor had Sir Alexander courage 
to inquire whether his good intentions were doubted, 
or whether the remedy would be applied too late, 
The conscience-struck husband dared not ascer- 
tain the worst. 

It was only the old nurse who, though absorbed 


in grief for her lost nursling, found courage to | 


speak out. 

“Tis no mortal use, Sir, talking of change of 
air for my lady,” said she, “or change of doctor's 
stuff. She is in the hands of the Almighty, Sir. 
If ever my lady rises from that bed again, it can 
only be by a muracle!” 

With Lily and her little sisters weeping before 
his eyes, Erskine might, perhaps, be excused for 
thinking, that to the prayers of those innocent 
creatures such a miracle might be vouchsafed. 
For if holiness and excellence,—if faith and works 
united,—could propitiate the wrath of Gop, Mar- 
garet might surely be spared to her children,— 
spared to himself,—spared to be made happy by 
his renewed affection,—his avowals of having 
sinned against Heaven, and in her sight. 

He could not, and would not, despair! Instead 
of allowing his little daughter to resume her post 
as nurse, he took his place by Margaret's sick- bed, 
as she had so often done by hisown. No one but 
the old attendant who had warned him s0 earnestly, 
was allowed to share his task. No one had access 
to the house ; no one tried, indeed, to obtain access 
to the house. The hand of death was upon it. 
According to popular report, Lady Erskine was 
dying of the fever which had already proved fatal 
to her child. 

How often, while these heart-rending scenes were 
occurring -in South Street, how often did Lord 
Baltimore and his bride, while luxuriating in the 
delicious atmosphere of Italy, revert to the friend 
they loved, and repine after her society. “ Per- 
haps,” said Georgiana, when intelligence reached 
them of the courtly changes consequent upon the 
death of the king,—“ perhaps, now my cousin 
Alick has lost his appointment, he may be tempted 
to join us. Though so blind to Margaret’s im- 
paired state of health, economy may, perhaps, 
tempt him to winter abroad.” 


Alas! at that moment, her cousin Alick was 
watching in the chamber of sickness, which for 
three weeks he had not quitted for as many hour, 
—listening with painful intentness to the feeble 
breathing of the sufferer, and the incoherent wordy 
which occasionally escaped her lips. He wag g 
afraid she might ask for some comforts, or indulge 
in some caprice of sickness, which he was unable 
to gratify. 

But she asked for nothing,—she was so little jn 
the habit of asking! Hernature was so free from 
covetings, that, even in the utmost disorder of her 
faculties, a caprice did not suggest itself. The 
| wanderings of her mind were all into the 
The light-headedness of fever carried her back to 
her early days of trouble and of joy. Amid the 
watches of the night, he heard her addressing, in 
the hoarse whispers of her now failing Voice, the 
old cress-woman of the Bournefields. She fancied 
herself still kneeling and praying amid the 
of the storm in the old hovel. At other moments, 
she fancied herself waiting for him among the pas. 
tures, under the thicket of maple trees ; and the 

wing tenderness of her heart towards him was 
confided to herself, as to a friend. She spoke of 
his goodness,—of his graciousness. She spoke of 
his protection, as about to suffice to the safety and 
happiness of her future life ! 

And what had he been to the attached creature 
who so loved and trusted him, and even in her 
dying moments loved him still ?— What had ke 
been to her ? 

Sometimes, poor Lily increased the measure of 
his miseries, by suggesting that more ought to be 
done for her mother : that though Dr. Wilson could 
suggest no remedy, other advice might be called 
in. Among the skilful men abounding in London, 
surely some better counsellor could be found. On 
one occasion the little girl inflicted still more cruel 
pain. A ragged cambric handkerchief was given 
him, to wipe the cold moisture from the brow of 
the exhausted sufferer. 
| ‘ Have you nothing better than this for your 
mother ?”—was his stern inquiry. 

“Ours from the nursery, dear papa, have been 
already used for her,”"—was the faltering reply; 
| and her own are all in this condition. It was 

only we who were never allowed to want.” 
These were bittertessons. But under their in- 
| fluence, the soul of the erring man was regenerates. 
| The scales of worldliness fell from his eyes. The 
leper was cleansed. Could the poor wasted form, 
the poor wandering mind, over which he was 
watching, have been sensible of this change of 
sentiments, the impulses of life had perhaps bee 
| renewed within her; or, at all events, in 
she would have felt that she had not altogether 
‘lived in vain. But the comfort was denied her. 
She never sufficiently recovered her consciousne® 
to know that the hand which so often raised the 
pillow under her head, was that which had bee 
of old so fondly clasped in hers,—the stay of het 
early years, destined at last to smooth her passé? 
to the grave. 
It seemed as if heaven, in its right of vengeanet, 
withheld from him the comfort of knowing Ss 
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hie penitence Was aceepted, that the tardy remorse 
of his heart, had, at the eleventh hour, brought 
forth its fruit—For she knew her children. Rea- 
son was youchsafed to her to recognise them,—to 

‘ch them with the fond admonishment of a 
dying mother,—to breathe in their ears the assur- 
ance of the faith that was in her,—to entreat their 
remembrance when she should be cold in the grave. 
But of their father, though he lay hiding his sob- 


bing face beside her, she spoke as of one absent ; | 
charging her eldest-born, when all was over, to | 


write to him in Scotland, and tell him that his 
children were motherless ; not before, lest the news 
should be an interruption to his sport. 

«Never let your poor father be unnecessarily 
harassed, my own Lily,” murmured she. “Spare 
him every care and every sorrow. Watch over 
his comforts for me, when I am gone, dearest 
children, —even as I have watched over your own!” 

It was in vain he spoke to her,—in vain he 

her in his arms, Her eye wandered 
vacantly over his countenance. She was not used 
tohisendearments. It was as something afar off, 
—something estranged from her, she was accus- 
tomed to think of her husband ! 

“My poor head seems wandering to-day!” 
faltered she, as if struggling with the conscious- 
ness produced by his appeal to her feelings. I 
feel as if I should be too late.—He will be waiting 
for me,—The air is s0 oppressive.—There will be 
astorm.—I see a terrible light in the heavens.—I 
hear a voice calling my name.—Ah ! when—when 
shall I find rest ?” 

It was already found. The unnatural flush 
that overspread her cheeks as she spoke, the wild 
lustre that for a moment brightened her eyes, sub- 
sided to leave her wasted features colourless, and 
her looks fixed in death. The wild cry that in- 


santly arose in that miserable chamber, an- | 


nounced that the guardian angel of their lives 
was gone from among them for evermore ! 


It would have been no affliction to Margaret | 
could she have surmised, in her lifetime, that her | 


head would be laid as humbly in the grave as 
though she had never participated in the pomps of 
life, Vanity was banished from the threshold of 
ter husband,—ambition from his soul. He knew 
that she was gone to her father who was in heaven; 
what mattered the destination of all that remained 
of heron earth? He never quitted the body till 
it was laid in the grave. He locked the door of 
her chamber, that no careless hand might be laid 
m the spot hallowed by her last moments ; and, 
on his return from the funeral, took his eldest girl 
od boy in either hand, and having led them back 
‘ato the room, told them all their mother had been 
“him,—all he had been to their mother. 
I _— was no need for him tosay, “ Would to Gop 
died forthee, Margaret, my wife!”—Hischild- 
Ne rm rom the hourof herdeath, by howsevere 
= sgie their father clung to life for their sake. 
= «harder struggle still was to come. They 
— 7 that house;—they must abide in po- 
aa i¢ children must confront in their tender 
: the hard necessities of life in order to atone 
Prodigalities of his wantonness. 
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But the little creatures, as they listened to this 
sad explanation, threw themselves into his arms, 
with fond assurances that all this was nothing ; 
that they would bear more,—much more,—cheer- 
fully for his sake. The spirit of Margaret was 
already expanding in their young hearts, 

Sustained by this mighty consolation, the be- 
reaved man took courage, He determined to dally 
no longer with the urgencies of his gloomy fate. 
He would exert himself. He would wrestle at 
once with the miseries awaiting him. At his 
desire, therefore, his daughter fetched from his 
study the pile of letters which had accumulated 
during her poor mother’s illness. 

Sir Alexander shrugged his shoulders. Whata 
task of humiliation awaited him, All, appeals 
from angry creditors,—all, remonstrances concern- 
ing some breach of pecuniary engagement, 

The very first he opened,—one that had arrived 
that morning,—commenced with— 

“Sir,—I am greatly astonished at having re- 
ceived no reply to my last application.” 

He looked at the signature, as if seeking to re- 
buke his own negligence ; but to his amazement it 
was that of a stranger, and the date of the letter, 
* Apston !” 

It was from the solicitor of his late cousin, ex- 
pressing surprise at receiving no answer toa letter 
despatched the preceding week, to apprise him that 
he had succeeded to an inheritance of £113,000, 
3 per cent. consols ! 

His immediate instructions were solicited re- 
specting the probate of the will; executed, it ap- 
peared, by the testatrix previous to her first attack 
of palsy, on the accession of the cousin she was so 
proud of to the empty honour of a baronetey. 

The first impulse of the bewildered heir was to 
‘shut himself up alone in the deserted chamber, 
into which a mournful autumnal sun was shining 
asin mockery. At that moment,—the consumma- 
tion of all his selfish hopes and aspirings,—instead 
of shouting aloud in the fulness of joy, or breath- 
ing a prayer of thankfulness to heaven,—he hid 
his face in the lonely pillow, to stifle the ery of 
despair that burst out of the inmost recesses of his 
| heart, “Too late,—it has come too late! my pre- 
| cious—precious Margaret !” 
| The cup of joy was offered to his lips in vain. 
| She who, for his sake, had drained to the lees the 
| bitter chalice, no longer abided on the face of the 
earth to share his hour of compensation ! 

* a“ a oe + os 

Fourteen years have elapsed sinee that eventful 
epoch in the life of Sir Alexander Erskine; who 
is now a gray-haired man, “ by’r lady, inclining 
to threescore,’—the father of many children, 
and loved and respected in his degree,—his degree 
being that of a country gentleman of competent 
estate. 

For many years past, he has resided wholly in 
the country ; in a pleasant, cheerful house, built 
under his own direction on the site of Hobart’s 
Farm, at the extremity of the valley of the Bourne- 
fields, and known in the neighbourhood by the 


name of Apston Lodge. : 
From the moment of his arrival in the simper 
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ing little town of the Severn side, to take possession 
of his inheritance, the Apstonians seemed to fancy 
they could not make enough of him, in atonement 
of their former injuries ; and though Sir Alexander 
was now incapable of being blinded by their adu- 
lation, he was too desirous to end his days in peace 
on the spot where the best moments of his life had 
passed, not to accept the olive branch, which he 


county, before she consented to become his 
so thoroughly did she discharge the solemn 
imposed upon her by her dying mother, of ' 
ing over her sisters till they grew to womay, 
estate. The following year witnessed the happy 

eldest 


+ 


Ee 


marriage of her sister ; and now that his 


son, a rising young lawyer, is also married anj 
settled in London, Sir Alexander has only Hele, 





has nevertheless continued to hold at arms’-length. at home with him, as the solace of his age—, 
When the Reform Bill assigned a seat in parlia- | last fond pledge of his beloved Margaret ! 


ment to the town, its wealthiest citizen was soli- 
cited to become its representative ; but it was 


| Lord and Lady Powderham occasionally visit 
_him in his retreat, and the Wakehursts and Cay. 


} 


forced to content itself with the grave widower’s rolstowns still exchange country visits with 


assurances, that he had retired from public life, at 
once and for ever. 


“Cousin Alick.” 
It was only last week, at Baltimore Castle, tha 


With his children around him at the White | Sir Alexander surprised Georgiana and her hus. 


House, he devoted his time to watch the progress 
of his new mansion, and of a family mausoleum 
he had obtained the sanction of the diocese to add 
to the little village church of Bournehamn, situated 
almost within view of his new home. It was a re- 
lief to all of them to dismiss London from their 
thoughts, connected as it was with painful re- 
miniscences. Not, however, that the little happy 
circle forgot, or wished to forget, that their best 
and brightest was gone from among them; but 
they felt that such a recollection was best culti- 
vated in the country. 

The influence of that excellent woman was still 
strong upon their souls. Lily, the comfort of her 
father’s life, was affianced for two years to an 
amiable young man, the son of a nobleman of the 


band laughing heartily over The Times ne 

at a speech of Sir Adolphus Minchem to his cop. 
_ stituents, every comma of which was stiff with the 
_exploded Toryism of the political noviciate of the 
quondam Sec. But they could not engage him tp 
join in the laugh,—no, not even when his 
Helen appealed to him to admire the absurdity of 
the partisan—more Peelified than Peel. 

“Minchem’s isa name,” said he, “I would fain 

efface from my remembrance. It is connected with 
some of the darkest days of my eventful life.” 
| The merriment of Lady Powderham was silenced 
ina moment. Even after that lapse of time, tear 

rushed into her eyes as she whispered, in a defer- 

ential tone to her husband, the name of “Maa 
| GaRET!” 








THE LAST HOME. 


Upos an estuary bank, 
Which all unalter’d seems 
Since first the thirsty ocean drank 
The unsuspecting streams, 


There is a little, lone churchyard 
That seems, by hills and trees, 

Almost enclosed from Earth’s regard 
And open to the Sea’s. 


I never knew the angry waves, 
When angriest, do more 

Than fling their white foam over graves 
That seem’d to love their roar ; 


Bat when their calmest murmurs breathe 
O’er epitaph and urn, 

What tuft of grass or flower beneath 
But whispers in return ! 


And converse such as theirs, above 
The dwellings of the dead, 

To man, in words of hope and love, 
May be interpreted. 


The billowy voices well may pause 
Full oft, for answ’ring sounds 
From one who to their mercy owes 

So many of her mounds. 


All gaze at one gigantic heap, 
Upgrowing like a wen, 

Beneath whose swollen surface sleep 
Some scores of shipwreck’d men. 


The church is old and ivy-green, 
With its low tower detached ; 


And near it one low roof is seen, 
Half slated and half thatch’d, 


Whose apple-tree, (reared from a shoot,) 
As o’er the hedge it waves, 

Bearing its load of mellow fruit, 
Oft drops them on the graves. 


Lately this consecrated ground, 
Wave-wooed, bee-haunted scene! 

Has number’d here another mound 
Where all had long been green. 


A native of this bower and beach 
Is here consigaéd to earth 

Whence faintest whispers still may reach 
The chamber of her birth. 


The chamber, Joy has never cross’d 
The threshold of, nor smiled 
Upon one moment, since it lost 
Its own beloved child! 


They brought her home,—all they could bring 
Of her,—in that black hearse, 

Whose spirit waves a full-fledged wing 
Above the universe. . 


They brought her home ! for everything;— 
Bright shell and pebbly gem, 

And flower that she had loved,—to sing 
Her fitting requiem. 


The home of infancy and youth 
Is now her final rest, 
Beneath a stone that tells the tratb, 
“The needy knew her best.” LD. 
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| ST. ANDREWS.* 


Ir the traveller, journeying along “- ee | sociated with some heppatetintaaien 
which stretches north and south through / soc! “ere This last 
wey , rd when he reaches the | inside, and moderate. occurred 
will turn eastwa | We know not whether the “enter- 
sont kingdom of Fife, and find his way through summer. ° 
 carm.aeanpetpssd paat-centar ce roads, he | prising company have had courage to keep-up 
certain narrow, old, an ees l city of the communication between the world we live in 
will aeons pet tte ‘and these unknown regions. Moreover, we have 
gt. Andrews. We know no ros fenaiinble heard, on good authority, that a certain adventur- 
its historical associations, “ ins, better de- ous steam-boat, containing a pleasure party from 
character of its architectura remains, et found Dundee, did actually bring-to at the pier of St. 
serves @ pilgrimage ; yet it pigs ad visit- Andrews, much to the surprise of the denizens, 
its way into the me sae hale 5. 2 ae indeed, | who, theretofore, had no more practical knowledge 
ing list of the lion-hunter. - An = WS a " of “ smoke ships with charieh wheels,” then the 
demands a special journey ; for “on iia made his Chinese; but whether this attempt has been re- 
the grand routes. St. Regulus, when od tion of peated, our authority saith not. At all events, 
“jecation,” overlooked the accomm “ “ ti- however, it is clear, that the adventurous spirit of 
seam-boats, and thought not even of that ee modern discovery bids fair to reopen the commu- 
ted method of conveyance, a stage-coach. e een tenes St. Andrews and the civilised 
harbour is a bad one, full of shoals and sunken | or 
and banks ; and in the steamers passing north w a siteriunqracte @hnoditiitinshientines 
snd south, no farther notice is generally taken of winter excursions. The matasel: doeneny-esumnd 
the venerated spot, then ened ss - nog it is naught; and it is at that season that it re- 
tain frantic ejaculations, such as— meee | coives its anoat characteristic class of inhabitants 
Steward! are we nearly through the os f | —the remnant of those who linger about its vener- 
Andrews yet ?”—“ Js there no end to — : Tne able university. In the summer season we are 
St. Andrews?” Yet have we seen, on Lema porter ssdio red-faced, quick-walking Dundee 
easions, when a continuance of soft west ae citizens, with first-rate appetites; squat thelr fae 
had smoothed down the restless ground-swe 0 familien along the -bordesn:4@;the-Malie, Sip4ies 
the dreaded bay, a group of ne ee benefit of the sea-bathing, and the fine bracing air. 
clustering on the deck, and gazing, with ri dceol To find St. Andrews with such occupants, is as 
ries interest, on the distant ragged line of towers incongruous as the rencounter of the French tra- 
and steeples rising black against the warm sunset, | veiled; whe, whenidb hel odadieiael aeaaaeinen 
like the back-ground of one of Cayp’s landscapes. | and as he believed hitherto unknown temple on 
Se Nant, Om wath cocamtent Oe cok cane |e ieee teend & sures a 
sme one more learned than the rest who could | ont iain pic-nicking at the gateway. In 
speak of St. Regulus, and Archbishop Arnold ; “4 seed these migratory birds are gone, and 
ane Meehan, Wn Se Pee Pie WO | Oe ee de to An peaceful possession of its 
could excite a fearful interest by endea vonsing ~j native eae Looking through the vista of a 
mark, upon the dusky line of lowrising grounds sur- | long and wide street, you will see, perhaps, no 
rounding the ruined city, a spot still darker waned other human being than a professor, in his Geneva 
the rest, marking that Magus rere pen — we gown, stalking along with measured step, and with 
performed one of moment — — re ss _a countenance on which you find deeply impressed 
rae U7 pereqeating Siegetiaes Were ny ee Pe | ee dees how very difficult it would be to beat into 
te fanaticism. There were few who eroohaabe nd the head behind it any notion which is not fully 
reat variety and huge size of the architectural re- | hundred years old. Perhaps the scene is a little 
mains, who did not form an internal oe “ae ee ana or six red specks are seen ad- 
“some day or other,” to visit these mysterious | cing in the distance, and as their bulk enlarges 
telies ; but, we believe, in the general — eter ta the ~ie of the eye, you perceive that they are 
“enes and events wore out the impression, and | ™ ny students in their scarlet cloaks, each with 
the visit was seldom made, Obstacles, aaaene, | bs Coliestonen or his Euclid under his arm, and 
th adhd apenas si My < Paton el n-ne ret Thurlow, “wiser than 
ora ad eden ee eteeannt Ln | amy mnoetal matt oenanpehes aan 
¥e last visited St. Andrews, some twelve years ago, | wid f Sleepy-hollow, marks their walk, and shows 
» wt 4 peculiarity of that distinguished city, that th iodine of the place—the power of the genius 
* had no stage-coach communication with the rest | re : bdui vf solemn tone the natural 
the world, We have heard a rumour that this’ se —— = mk re ith a. anemia Chane 
“how amended ; nay, were somewhat startled the | bU0yancy of y ; 





is to open on their spirits when they are re- 
tther day, by beholding the venerable name of the stent ‘ad among the -lamber‘ah ald tottering 
.” Episcopal, Monastic, Academie, and Civil ; comprisi fr aang tr ar as bo 

seat ineipal part of the Keclesiastical History of Scotland | dern useful active e 1 as te 
[am the earliest age till the present time, By the Rev. C. J. The entry to St. Andrews very king. 
Pets former of Trinity College, Cambridge, and now | i, under a massive low-browed Gothic arch, slit 


bergh: William me aa, ee ee | for a portcullis; and well fortified, according to 
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notions of fortification, with angular turrets and _ 


a battlemented parapet. When you have passed 
through this, the ancient city gate, a broad street 
stretches out before you, full of the remains of an- 
cient roagnificence, still grand in their decay. 
Here a large mansion in the rich old Flemish style 
rears its lofty narrow gable, with its endless va- 
riety of carved mouldings, its deep-set small win- 


ST. ANDREWS. 





dows, its stacks of tall chimneys, and its rocket- 
shaped turrets—the hétel of some dignified ec- 
clesiastic, or of some great baron, who, with all his | 
power, was still but a retainer of my Lord Arch- | 
bishop. * Near it are the broken Gothic windows 

of some chapel or cell, still showing traces of their | 
rich and beautiful workmanship. Ever here and 
there the whole side of the street is pierced by | 
narrow winding passages, or low, dark, arched 
door-ways, which hold out irresistible induce- 
ments to the prying hunter after the old and 
picturesque. But there are obstacles to be en- 
countered. When you are in the act of groping 
your way to the entrance of that very inviting- 
looking mouldering crypt, a grunt from within 
tells you that the premises are occupied. Its next 
neighbour, perhaps, presents a couple of large 
good-natured eyes, staring out at you from be- 
twixt two goodly horns; and you discover that a 
milky mother of the herd is lost in a ruminating 
reverie, endeavouring to discover what manner of 
man he can be who is rummaging about in those 
desolate ruins. Altogether the remains of human 
occupancy, which still cling about these moulder- 
ing fragments, seem to us to render more striking | 
the contrast between the present decay and the 
former greatness of the city. Among utterly de- 
serted ruins, such as Tintern, Melrose, or the 
Rheinfels, the materials which man had subjected 
to the dominion of art seem as if they had relapsed 
to their old state of nature, and bore no mark of 
man’s handiwork. But here everything reminds | 
you not so much of change of state as of decay. | 
The window from which a proud Archdeacon | 
looked out upon my Lord Archbishop’s coach, | 
with its mounted attendants in their silver lace, | 
dreaming of the crooked paths by which he too 
might some day or other reach the steps of an 
Episcopal throne, is still a window, and still there 
are human beings behind the casement ; but it is 
dusty and cracked ; and here and there a portion is 
boarded up, and the fragments of a heavy, oaken, 
carved shutter flap against it in the wind. What 
a silence there is as you pace along this wide 











street, unless the east wind be howling among the 


broken archways and crumbling turrets 
rising tide be flapping heavily onthe ledges Pr 
which slope downwards into the sea! Humay 
beings are scarce—yet St. Andrews ig not devoid 
of vitality. The number of ducks and hens ; 
truly marvellous: one wonders who can eat all the 
eggs; and the pigs and cows, as we have alread 
hinted, are a pretty extensive community, j 
As he wanders hither and thither, the 
will find that this, by which he has entered, is not 


_ the only street in St. Andrews conspicuous for jt, 


width and the interesting character of its build. 
ings. If he has nourished a taste for 
architecture, he will be especially delighted With 


the singular beauty of the chapel of St. Salvador 
’ 


and especially wroth with the barbarism which 


_ has let it lapse into its present state. This strug 


ture has had a strange history. It was built in the 


middle of the fifteenth century, by Bishop Ken. 
nedy, the grandson of King Robert III, Th 


remains of the worthy founder were deposited with. 
in its walls, beneath a tomb of black marble, which, 
though broken and battered in a succession of 
assaults, still shows that at one time it must have 
been one of the most gorgeous specimens of 
Gothic work in Europe. It is said that, about the 
year 1683, some knowing individual suggested, that 
at the time of the Reformation treasure might 
have been hidden in this mausoleum, and a search 
was instituted. The treasure-hunters appear to 
have been far more fortunate on this oceasion 
than such people proverbially are: they disinter- 
red six silver maces of large size, one of them 
weighing 20 lbs. Whether the legend about the 
finding be true or not, the best elements of the 
story, the maces themselves, exist all, “ actually 
equal to cash,” as Sam Slick would say. But le 
us hear what Mr. Lyon saith of this monument 
and the chapel wherein it stands, and their united 
fate :— 


This monument is, or has been, a magnificent piece of 
what is called Gothic workmanship. It is still rich ia 
elegantly-clustered columns, delicately-traced canopits, 
and studded pendants. The crockated pinnacles which 


| surmounted the canopies have long since disa 


and still longer since, the figures of the saints which m 
doubt once filled the now vacant niches. The mom 
ment is said to have cost a sum equal to £10,000 [fd 
modern money ; to agcount for which we must supper 
the niches to have been filled with images of silver, # 
the mere workmanship could not have cost a third part 
of that sum. There are two lines of a Latin 

on the monument, probably hexameters, which are 
effaced as to be scarcely legible. I do not think ay 
word in the first line can be positively determined 





ne ee - 


* Mr. Lyon gives us the followingsummary of the coy ye 
next the royal family in Scotland, and consequently not only above all t 
His titles were, Lord of the Lordship and Priory of St Andrews ; Lord Keig and Monymusk ; Lotd 


*sworldly principalities and powers :—* This digniad itary ranked 
he spiritual, but all the temporal peers of the reals. 
irkliston, Dairsey. 


Monimeal, Scotscraig, Tynningham, &c. He had palaces at Stow, Linlithgow, Kinghorn, and Inchmurtach ; and houses ¢ 
an inferior description at Torrie, Dairsey, Monimeal, Muckart, Kettins, me hog | Monymusk, Within bis own sive 


mentioned 


lities, the archbishop was supreme judge in almost all civil and criminal cases ; and, in his own 


court of St. Andrews, he had exclusive jurisdiction in whatever related to wills, marriage, divorce, alimony, adultery, 
dal, perjury, &e. He had the right, within his bounds, to appropriate all escheats of goods and forfeited p eg 


money, and levy custom-house duties. In two charters of Kobert IIL, dated 1405, the king gives to Bishop 
bis successors for ever, (‘ for the reverence he entertained for Almighty God, the blessed Virgin, St. Andrew the 


aes 


all the saints,") the magna cusfuma of wool, hides, skins, flesh, fish, and other goods within the city and ® 
Andrews ; and also the whole of the cocket-duty, part of which had before been vectieed by the king. This last source f » 


venue was withdrawn, after the rebellion broke out in 1639, and never again restored, Finally, the archbishop 7% 
tual moderator and president of all national synods, chancellor of the eulentelion and patron ot one hundred and oh Ma 
benefices ; and before the Reformation, no abbot or prior within the limits of his extensive diocese could be appointed, 


his express sanction and confirmation. 
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cept the 
way be yey Pap Magister 
Hicce finit fanum qui largis intulit ortum : 
that the same individual who, by his bounty, 
church, had also completed it. 
‘A writer in the year 1617, says of this structure, that 
“ and wicked men had shamefully defaced and 
red it.” But it suffered still more injury when 
ancient and beautiful roof of the chapel was taken 
down about eighty years ago. It was thought that this 
roof, which was nearly flat, and of a peculiar construc- 
tion, might some day fall by its own weight, as it seem- 
ed to have no adequate support. But after the work- 


men had unfortunately advanced too far to retrace their | 
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final one. The second line is less eflaced, and | 


859 


ordinary locality, was a student here ; and, if we 
mistake not, he stands in his cap and gown beside 
the more truly illustrious Napier of Merchiston, 
in Wilkie’s picture of the preaching of Knox. If 
we go to vernacular literature, we are still rich in 
names. First comes Sir David Lyndsay of the 
Mount, a man for Fifeshire, where he was born 
and educated, to be proud of. Then have we Sir 


James Inglis, to whom is attributed that quaint 





'and plaintive essay, in poetic prose, called “ The 
_Complaynt of Scotland ;” and Archdeacon Bellen- 
den, the translator of Boece; and Archbishop 


steps, they found, to their surprise, that the roof was s0 | Spottiswood and David Calderwood, the historians. 
frm and compact, that they were actually unable to | What Scotsman who loves his native literature 
take it to pieces. Experience might have taught them | has not heard of William Dunbar, of Gavin Dou- 


that, Whatever were the religious errors of our fore- 
fathers, a defect in church architecture was not one of 


them; though, indeed, if the latter could have antici- | 


how their religious edifices were to be treated by 


their semi-barbarous posterity, they would, doubtless, | 


have constructed them less durably, as well as less ex- 
ively. The workmen’s only alternative was to 
detach the roof gradually from the walls and buttresses, 
snd make it fall en masse. The report produced by its 
fall is said to have shaken the whole city ; and thus the 
very roof which the good bishop had no doubt construct- 
ed at great expense, and from a model of perhaps the 
frst architects of his age, and which would have lasted 
as long as the walls themselves, was made to dilapidate, 
in its fall, the still more beautiful mausoleum which he 
had erected to his own memory! 
Before we go farther, let us bestowa few moment's 


consideration on the many illustrious men whose 
voice the mouldering walls around us have heard 
close by, while distant lands have echoed to the 
sund. Among those whose memories are more or 
less illustrated in Mr. Lyon's volumes, foremost of 
all in mental greatness is George Buchanan, who, 
with his honest Scotch name, is perhaps the only 
latin poet, since the days of Prudentius, whose 
verses would not have stirred up convulsive laugh- 
terat the table of Mecenas. He was a political 
philosopher as wellas a poet ; a bold speculator on 
popular rights ; a sort of classical Cobbett ingrafted 
on a classical Burns. Here, too, we stand on one 
of the most memorable theatres of the exertions of 
him “who never feared the face of man,”—stern 
John Knox, the Mirabeau of the Scottish Refor- 
mation; who, after leaving St. Andrews a degraded 
captive, seized in the company of a band of profli- 
gies and assassins, came back upon it with the 
tesom of destruction, to sweep its archiepiscopal 
eteatness from the face of the earth. Here, too, 
and Wishart acted their mutual parts: of 

them hereafter. John Major, illustrious abroad 
for his writings on Lombard’s Sentences, and bet- 
tr known at home for his History of Scotland, 
was provost of St. Salvador’s college. He was 
han's tutor—far behind his scholar in Latin- 
but his superior in scholastic philosophy ; 
and, if we may judge from the opinions expressed 
& his writings, the person who imbued the poet 
with his bold political philosophy.* The “ Admir- 
thle Crichton,” a person of another character, but 
us enough to make a reputation for any 

may Rcbsnan was accused of depreciating his old master, be- 
pean pigram he called him “solo cognomine major.” 
petted te, owever, to have been a sort of pleasantry which 


& friends ; for Major, or as he was perbaps ver- 
7 called * Mair,” uses it himself, 


ity, 








glas the translator of Virgil, of Sir Robert Ayton, 
| of Sir George Mackenzie, and of that sarcastic old 
| statesman who vented his bitter spirit in the best 
_alliterative title in our language, “ Scott of Scots- 
_tarvet’s Staggering State of Scots Statesmen?” 
There are other names, moreover, obscure in this 
country, perhaps, but well known in their day in 
the learned world, who may be ranked as Athene 
of St. Andrews ; there was Henry Scrimgeour, the 
mathematician, and his namesake, the editor of 
the Greek version of the Novels ; Sir Robert Mur- 
ray, the founder of the Royal Society of London ; 
Craig, the feudalist ; and Peter Young, the Bibli- 
cal critic. There are other men, too, that some 
would place in a more conspicuous niche than 
many of those we have above enumerated : such as 
Robert Rollock ; the two sturdy and bigoted Mel- 
villes; John Davidson, who forced his unweleome 
doctrines down the throat of King James; and 
precious Mr. Samuel Rutherford, whose very pun- 
gent letters still adorn many an ingle-neuk, and 
are, we daresay, a wholesome and cheering mental 
food to those who have digestion for them. And 
now let us finish our sketch of the great names of 
St. Andrews, with the emphatic statement appear- 
ing in the book in whieh they are mentioned, viz,, 
“On the subject of printing at St. Andrews, I 
may remark, that all that this city can now boast 
of, is a small press for throwing off handbills.” 
We have not yet spoken of the cathedral, a 
building 358 feet long within the walls. Looking 
along the great street by which we have supposed 
the stranger to enter the town, he will see several 
detached and shapeless masses rearing their heads 
in air, indicating, by their unwieldy-looking great- 
ness, how vast the whole harmonious mass must 
have been. What teeth and claws John Knox 
and his followers must have had, to have tern to 
fragments a mass of stone and lime like that! 
“Pull down the nests, and the rooks will flee 
away, was the saying of Knox ; # misehief-mak- 
ing adage, which, like many others, has passed for 
sterling metal because it rings well. It is true 
that the mitre, the cowl, and the tonsure, are gone ; 
but have the bigotry, and spiritual pride and 
priestcraft of which they were the outward and 
visible signs, disappeared along with them? Ask 
Pusevism, with its divine right by apostolic descent! 
—ask Non-Intrusionism, with its stronger divine 
right, sometimes claimed from a source little shart of 





immediate inspixation. Lf thesolemn majesty of the 
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Gothic roof sometimes withdrew the eye and the 

from humble and devout thoughts, 
what may be the precise effect of performing the 
services of religion in a precipitous glen, in order 
that it may be the more startlingly told how, in 
the old days of blood, the persecuted remnant, with 
their scouts upon the hills, were driven to worship 
in such a spot? If the presence of mural monu- 
ments and pictures, and long lines of effigies of 
pious men were apt to excite the imagination, do 
our modern revivals leave no traces of their influ- 
ence on weak and nervous minds? 

But we are of those who would rather seek good 
than evil in all the great departments of the Chris- 
tian religion; and none have we seen in which 
there is not so much of the former as to call forth 
reverence. The most enthusiastic portion of the 
Presbyterians of Scotland have lately sealed their 
testimony to the honesty, if not to the wisdom of 
their views, by an almost unexampled self-sacrifice 
—honour to them for that act, if it were the only 
one by which they had ever proclaimed to the world 
that conscientious conviction has still no despicable 
army of passive champions. But this is an act we 
can admire, yet keeping undiminished our regret 
that the mighty fanes, reared in a holiness of feel- 
ing as pure as is consistent with the enlightenment 
of the age in which they were raised, should have been 
so ruthlessly destroyed by “ our Protestant ances- 
tors.” Among things to be admired, as among the 
finer elements of human feeling, we know nothing 
more beautiful than the devotional spirit out of 
which the sacred architecture of the “ dark ages” 
came to its rich maturity. The specimens of 
modern Gothic which spring up around us can no 
more bear comparision with the master-pieces of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, than the 
French wreath in a lady’s head-dress with the 
genuine flowers of the field. We make our build- 
ings for outward show—to produce the best general 
effect at the smallest charge. Hence the church, 
or monument, or whatever it may be, looks very 
picturesque at a distance ; but a near inspection 
shows the paltry shifts by which the effect is 
created, The spirit which actuated the Gothic 
architect was to produce a work, not to please the 
eye of man, but to substantiate an act of homage 
before Him who seeth in secret. Hence there was 
no slurring over of work—no mere efforts to pro- 
duce an impression from this or that point of view. 
Whether it were in the vaulted tombs shrouded 
in darkness beneath the feet of the worshipper, 
or the tower, raised too far towards heaven to 
be scrutinised by his aching eye, the workman 
had made all things as beautiful and as perfect as 
human taste and human hands could render them. 





It is thus that on the great steeple of the 

of Strasburg, the open Gothic work which hangs 
like lace upon the solid masonry, 400 feet from the 
ground, is as rich and delicate as if it had bee 
made to be admired every day in a queen's dray. 
ing-room. We are not going to advocate the re. 
storation of costly church architecture, or to hold 
that the people may not find better ways of 

their money. But we maintain, that when they haj 
once come into existence, the destruction of thes 
noble fabrics was disgraceful to those who 
trated it; and that a sympathy with such acts g 
tke present day, is a sign of bad feeling, as well as 
bad taste. All honour to those worthy citizens of 
Glasgow, who, strong in their Protestantism, yet 
refused to allow the destruction of their cathedral: 
a goodly building in itself, yet evidently far in. 
ferior to what Elgin and St. Andrews have beep, 
To our understanding, there is something appro. 
priate to this subject in the following beautify 
remarks on the Roman Catholics by Sir Thomas 
Browne :—*“ There is between us one common 
name and appellation, one faith, and n 

body of principles common to us both ; and ther. 
fore I am not scrupulous to converse and live with 
them, to enter their churches in defect of ours, and 
either pray with them or for them. I could never 
perceive any rational consequence from. those 
many texts which prohibit the children of Israd 
to pollute themselves with the temples of the 
heathens ; we being all Christians, and not divided 
by such detested impieties as might profane our 
prayers, or the place wherein we make them; or 
that a resolved conscience may not adore her Crea- 
tor anywhere, especially in places devoted to his 
service ; where, if their devotions offend Him, mine 
may please Him ; if theirs profane it, mine may 
hallow it. * * * I should violate my own 
arm rather thana church, nor willingly deface the 
name of saint or martyr. At the sight of a cros 
or crucifix, I can dispense with my hat ; but scaree 
with the thought or memory of my Saviour. I 
cannot laugh at, but rather pity the fruitless jour- 
neys of pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condi 
tion of friars; for though misplaced in circum- 
stances, there is something in it of devotion, I 
could never hear the Ave Maria bell without aa 
elevation, or think ist sufficient warrant, becaus? 
they erred in one circumstance, for me to err imal 
—that is, silence and dumb contempt; whilst, 
therefore, they directed their devotions to her,! 
offered mine to God, and rectified the errors of 
their prayers by rightly ordering mine own: st& 
solemn procession I have wept abundantly, while 
my consorts, blind with opposition and prejude 
have fallen into an aoene an and laughter.” 


————«,« 





— 


the Philosophy of the Human Mind and Logic in the University of London,” after a very abusive account 


* In a book published the other day, called “ Sketches of the Continent in 1835, by the Rev. John Hoppus rena is 


stood gazi 


the sacred functions of his religion, in the temple consecrated to God ; on the 


with a variety of emotions on this piece of folly.” Here we have given, on the one hand, a 


r, an English family, 


a Roman Catholic church in Liege, there is this remark :—“ We thought the priest did not appear quite comfortable, sy% 
ae 
sacred duties ist 


the Philosophy of the Human Mind at their head, maki 


ridicule: required the emotions which were passing 


faces at the cle 
through the mind of the clergyman ? The data, however, are insufbeet* 


, and trying to turn his 


we must know more of the priest's temper and character. If he was a fierce, intolerant bigot like the London 
tolerant Chri 


bosom would be burning wi 


wrath and horror against the blasphemer. If he was a meek and 


bs 
Christian, be would 


pity the condition of that man's mind who could make the house of God a place of profane ribaldry, and pray that » bet 


ing should take possession of his bosom, 
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We have given some sketch of the present ap- 
pearance of St. Andrews; lamented the cause of 
its dilapidation ; and spoken of the worthies with 
whose memory the spot is associated. Let us now, 
taking Mr. Lyon as our guide, cast a glance along 
the most remarkable events of its history. East- 
ward of the other remains of the cathedral, and 
pearing a distinct architectural character, there is 
s tall, narrow, square tower, to which is conceded 
the reputation of being the oldest specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland. It is called, 
sfter the memory of a holy man whose name is 


connected with the ecclesiastical legends of the | 


“the tower of St. Regulus.” Dates are peril- 
ous things to meddle with, when we are divested 
of all contemporary authority ; and we can hardly 
venture seriously to set down that to which this 
building is traditionally referred. It presents, 
however, the character of great age; and we would 
pot undertake to deny that it may have witnessed 
the worship of those Culdees who, differing in some 

from the observances of Rome, are supposed 

to have been a stream fresh from the original 
fountains of Christianity, which had percolated to 
the remote deserts of Ireland and Scotland. The 
foundation of the cathedral of St. Andrews marks 
a period of triumph and national emancipation. 
Robert the Bruce had conquered at Bannockburn, 
and he resolved to leave to posterity this commem- 
oration of thankfulness to the God of Battles. 
Might not this feature in its history have alone 
heen sufficient to save it from destruction ?—The 
Swiss still religiously preserve the chapel erected 
onthe spot where Tell leaped on shore. It was 
not till the year 1472 that the Bishops of St. An- 
drews were endowed with metropolitan rank ; and 
in the meantime, some strange personages, and 
oddly constituted vehicles of apostolic descent, ap- 
peared among them. The following is a sketch of 
s fighting bishop, precisely the sort of person Phil- 
potts would have been, if he had lived in that age. 
Meantime a new candidate for the bishopric of St. 
Andrews obtruded himself, in the person of an unworthy 
eeclesiastic of the name of Walter de Danyelstone. This 
individual is said to have been “ Parson of Kincardine 
in Nile,” (Kineardine O’Neil;) and a few years before 
this, to have, by some means which are not stated, got 
possession of the almost impregnable fortress of Dum- 
castle. Of the power he thus acquired, he ap- 


pears tohave made no good use, if we may judge from 
‘me hints thrown out by Wyntoun :-— 

Master Walter of Danyelstone, 

Of Kincardyn in Nile parsone, 

The castell tuk of Dunbartane. 

That "Lithgow grieved in Lothiane ; 

And sundry other landis sere 

Grieved that he ever gat in there. 
And farther on he speaks of 


Wycked deedis mony and fell 
By the men used of that castell. 


ae may gather from this, that Danyelstone, and his 
. the castle, did many unlawful things, and in par- 
aa plundered the town of Linlithgow, and the adja- 
“ took andy. To the same effect Fordun says, that he 
ing kept possession of Dumbarton, with a large 
the mane, 60 the great annoyance of the king and 
per yra and m;" and, Pein . . a between him 
. the ; 
this couplet wae ene goed ishop Trail, he applies 
Yas virtutis! alimentum, lux tabidorum, 
tos refovens ubere salvifico, 
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But the following to Danyelstone— idtons 
pe per vas! alimentam luwerigi, (6/44 

TUX, egos reprimens verhere tulpimureo 

Both the king, and his brother of Albany, 
the chief manager of the affairs of Go Kington, 


anxious to get this important fortress out bands o 
Danyelstone, and, with this view set on foot s aah ! 
with him ; but when they came to settle the terms, 
was found that he would resign it only on the condi 
being made Bishop of St. Andrews. This was no 
an unreasonable, uncangnical, and even simonaical pro- 
posal ; but, owing to the Duke’s anxiety to get 

sion of the castle, the too-compliant temper of the bishop- 
elect as well as of the prior and canons, and the papal 
schism which at this time gave a sort of impunity to all 
kinds of ecclesiastical irregularities, the measure was 
agreed to, and effected. 


Walter de Danyelstone yet then 

The castell held of Danbartane. 

But by treaty, nevertheless, 

He granted, and contented was, 

To leave his purpose, gif that he 
Mycht Byshop of Sanct Andrewys be. 
Then came the Duke of Albany 

And treated intil Abernethy 

Wyth hys brother, then elyte ; 


Where-through hys bruther gave up qu 
All title and all elzi of ryeht eres 
That he then had, or he have mycht, 

Til that state of promotioun 

By the foresaid electioun. 

When thus the archdene had done, 

The duke treated the priore soou 

The chanonis to call to chapiter 

Upon a day, and there them gar 

Make a new electioun, 

In way of compromissioun, 


Bishop Stewart, having thus given up his election in 
favour of Danyelstone, returned to his former situation 
of archdeacon. . 

Poor Bishop Stewart! he exactly represents 
what at the present day would be the modest la- 
borious student giving place to the venomous party 
pamphleteer. It was in 1415, and in the episco- 
pate of Bishop Wardlaw, that the university was 
founded : strange combination of darkness and 
light, that he who furnished the sling and the 
stone for thus smiting infallibility on the forehead, 
should have been distinguished as a perseeutor of 
those who dissented from the infallibility of Rome. 
During all the days of the grandeur of St. An- 
drews, and the power of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
there seems to have been little peace. Kings would 
quarrel with Popes, and prelates would be put at 
their wits’ end to solve the question, whether the 
physical arm close at hand or the spiritual arm 
far off were the more to be dreaded. Then, the 
division of the Popedom created endless intrigues 
and uncertainties, and these were succeeded by'a 
battle for existence. For more than a century the 
fire of Protestantism was crushed and beaten down, 
but it was never extinguished ; and it smouldered 
on, only to burst out with fiercer energy. 

In 1546, was acted the double tragedy of Wishart 
and Beaton. Mr. Tytler has had the merit of set- 
ting at rest, from documents which admit of no 
gainsaying, the merits of the conduct of our mar- 
tyr. The discovery is not # pleasing one, bat it is 
the truth; and truth is the essence of everything 
that is valuable in history. Some Roman Catholic 
authorities had stated _ Wishart was concerned 
with the conspirators plotted 
ton ; but as it is the duty of Protestant readers to 
disbelieve all statements made by Roman Catholic 
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writers, this of course passed for nothing. Mr. 
Tytler discovered in the State Paper Office, how- 
ever, a communication from Sir Ralph Sadler, and 
some other English statesmen—one of them a 
bishop!—to Henry VIII., intimating that one 
Wishart had come from the Laird of Brunston 
and others, commissioned to offer their services to 
send the Cardinal out of this wicked world, pro- 
vided his Majesty would come down handsomely 
for the job. The sagacious Sadler remarked that 
it was an ugly business for a king to be concerned 
in; said, at the same time, there was no doubt he 
would feel deeply grateful to those who accom- 
plished so meritorious though unpleasant an action; 
and recommended the conspirators to proceed on 
speculation. This they declined to do in the 
meantime ; but it appears that they afterwards 
changed their mind, and performed their job in a 
very deliberate manner. The answer to the 
charge that George Wishart was concerned in this 
affair is, that the person who negotiated it may have 
been some other Wishart. If there had been any- 
thing in the putting to death of the head of one 
party by the members of another, very abhorrent 
to the feelings of the leaders of the Reformation, 
one might pause before believing, unless on very 
strong evidence, that a preacher of religion—a 
man of abstemious habits and of rigorous moral 
virtue in other respects—was guilty of conniving 
at assassination. But Knox speaks of the way in 
which the assassins got their project accomplished 
as a capital joke; and the contemporary reform- 
ing annalists in general by no means treat it with 
reprobation. Moreover, Cardinal Beaton is en- 
titled to a charitable estimate of his character; and 
if it appears that in putting Wishart to death he 
was only check-mating one who had the same 
design upon himself, he is entitled to whatever 
palliation his cruel act may receive from such a 
motive. But there is one little fact which cuts 
the ground from beneath any such vague contro- 
versy. One Wishart goes with a commission of 
the most confidential and perilous kind from the 
Laird of Brunston. George Wishart, the martyr, 
was the confidential adviser of that same Laird of 
Brunston, and sought refuge with him when pursued 
by the Cardinal. Isthere any practicable room for 
doubting that they are one and the same man ? 
The “ brute populace,” or “the rascal vulgar,” 
as they are otherwise called, though they be not 
the most discriminating or discreet, are by far the 
most honest agents in such crooked, treacherous, 
and bloody times. The people, who had not 
plotted the murder of Beaton, grew furious when 
they beheld the tortures of his victim ; and wor- 
thily and righteously so: for the populace whose 
blood boils not at such scenes, is sunk in a diseas- 
ed and deadly moral lethargy. The next step 
was the murder of Beaton himself; and here the 
popular feeling recoiled, for a time, against those 
who perpetrated this deed of violence. Mr. Lyon 
adopts Tytler’s narrative of this event: he could 
not take a better. When Kirkaldy, Leslie, Mel- 
ville, and the conspirators, had killed their man 
and shut the castle gate, they commenced a roar- 


ing time of it,—drinking, swearing, gambling, &c., 








| 


&e. Haud intret Cato, nec si intraveriz 

But Knox was not Cato. He entered the 

not, it may be presumed, to join in the orgies of 
the conspirators, but certainly to join in their 
councils. He brought with him his young pupils 
and their parents the Lairds of Ormiston ang 
Lang-Niddry. These latter were probably very 
much in their element ; but it was surely a 

place, both as regards bodily and mental risk, for 
the young folks, Beaton had been running 
fortifications round his castle ; and these were of 
infinite service to the persons who had so unex. 
pectedly succeeded “ by conquest,” as the lawyers 
call it, to his estate. Singularly enough, the art of 
construction was, in that age, far in advanee of 
the art of destruction, which had to wait for mor 
civilized times to bring it to perfection. The Seots 
were hard fighters, hand to hand; but they conl 
make nothing of those who stood behind stone walls 
and iron-clouted gates. The government made the 
whole country contribute, by districts, to the forma. 
tion of anarmy toconductthesiege ; but partly by va. 
lour and vigilance, partly by fraud, the little band of 
desperadoes held out for more than a year, Grow. 
ing wilder and wilder in their wassail, as fortune 
seemed to baffle every effort of their enemies, the 
awful voice of Knox was raised against their ini 
quities in monitory thunders. He prophesied 
that, in the midst of their seeming security, their 
wickedness had wrought their downfall ; and that 
a stronger enemy than that with which they had 
then to do would be speedily at their gates. At 
length a French force presented itself ; and foreign 
skill rapidly accomplished what Scots valour was 
unable to perform. 


“ When the news came,” says Lindsay, “ thst these 
vessels were seen off St. Abb’s head, steering for St. An 
drews, the governor, well content hereof, hasted him t 
St. Andrews, with the gentlemen of Fife, Angus, and 
Strathearn, and welcomed the French captain, prior of 
Capua, directed from the French king to besiege the 


' castle, and to bring the keepers of it prisoners to him. 


They clapt about the house so hastily and unexpectedly, 
that many were closed out, and divers were closed i, 
against their will. They mounted their ordnance both 
upon the college steeple, and also upon the walls” (probably 
the roof,) * of the abbey kirk wherewith they 
the castle close; so that no man durst walk therem,@ 
go up to the wall head. The captain told the governe 
that they had been ufftxpert warriors who had ne 
mounted their ordnance on the steeple heads im thst 
manner; and that he wondered at the keepers of the 
castle, that they had not first broken down the a 
the steeples. He caused also the great battery to be laid 
to the castle, the two Scottish cannon and six , 
and, to preceen (prevent) slaughter, he devised thas the 
cannon should pass down the streets by engines, ¥ 

any man with them; which thing when the Italian & 
gineer (which had been sent from England for the sap- 
port of those within the castle) perceived, he said, that 
they had now to do with men of war, and therefore 
need to take heed to themselves. They answered, that 
they should defend their castle against Scotland, Frat 
and Ireland, all three. But the battery within § 
hours made such breaches in the wall, that, he 
of their strength, after consultation, they yielded 
castle and themselves to the King of France. The Frese 
captain entered and spoiled the castle very rigorously; 
wherein they found great store of vivers, clothes, sree] 
silver, and plate, which, with the captives, they 

away in their galleys. The governor, by the re 
she council, demolished the castle, lest it abould be 
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ceptacle of rebels. This befell in the year one thousand 
ve hundred and forty-seven, in the month of August,” 

The ruins of the castle of St. Andrews are always 
pointed out as those of Beaton’s fortalice ; and the 
window is shown whence he luxuriated in the view 
of Wishart’s martyrdom; but the above statement 
shows that the present castle is of a later origin, 
and it was probably built by Archbishop Hamilton, 
a man little behind his predecessor in courage and 
cruelty, but more far-seeing and cautious. His 
only act of decided persecution was the burning of 
Walter Mill; an occasion so “improved” by 
Knox, that it may be said to have been, to the de- 
struction of St. Andrews, what cause is to effect. 
Hamilton struggled hard for a middle course, and 
sought to bring Knox over to his views; but the 
latter was not cut out for compromises. The 


archbishop had two strings to his bow; but he | 
tugged rather too hard, and snapped them both, | 


He was the illegitimate brother of Arran, whom 
he wished to see upon the throne ; and the terms 
in which he spoke of the young queen, who stood 
between that brother and royalty, are only fit fora 
Dundas after a mess dinner. In 1560 came the 
Reformation, which upset Popery and struck 
Episcopacy with paralysis. Poor Hamilton led, 
for some years, a struggling, fluttering existence, 
occasionally grasping a little power ; then glad to 
let it go, and look to his personal safety. In 1571, 
he was hanged from a gibbet in Stirling, dressed, 
in derision, in his pontifical robes. Let none who 
read these things talk of secessions and diminished 
incomes, as marking awful days for the church. 

If Dr. Chalmers were to get the FreeChurch made 
the established religion of Canterbury, he would 
scarcely operate a greater change than the Re- 
formation made in St. Andrews. Behold Mr. 
Lyon’s account of it! 

Here, then, was a singular change for St. Andrews in 
the course of afew months. In June 1559, there were 
in the city, an archbishop and various church dignitaries 
connected with the cathedral, thirty or forty chaplains 
of private altarages, a prior, sub-prior, and thirty-four 
canons of the Augustinian monastery, the provost and 
twelve prebendaries of Kirkheugh, the friars of the Do- 
mimean and Franciscan monasteries, and the numerous 
“ergy connected with the three colleges, who were ex- 
empted from residence on their benefices because of this 
connexion,—in all, probably, exceeding one hundred and 
Gece ecclesiastics and monks; and now, Mr. Christopher 

man was the only ordained Protestant minister to 

™ a population of twelve or fifteen thousand people 
could apply for religious instruction and the administra- 
ton of the sacraments! Nor do they seem to have had 
more for several years afterwards, 

While the Reformation was in progress, the lay 
chiefs of the Protestant party disinterestedly took 
possession of the riches of the Church to prevent 

'm from falling into worse hands. When the 
religious polity of the new system was settled, the 

*slastics naturally wanted the money back; but 

Me Lords of erection called this proposal “a fond 
endl and laughed at their beards. When, 
which he ee followed the mixed system 
intervened, the united power of the 

5 a and the church extracted some morsels from 
‘ron fists: but they retained the bulk of the 
broperty, It is now well known, that dread of a 
laid plan having been formed by Charles L., 
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for the restoration of the revenues which had be- 
longed to the church, was the real living principle 
which animated so many of the aristocracy to con- 
cur with the clergy in supporting the Covenant. 
The events which gave the Presbyterians the up- 
per hand are well known. Episcopacy had been 
doing her work for some years with a paralyzed 
arm ; her rival was now to start with renewed 
vigour like a giant refreshed. If the Church of 
Rome left her pomp, pride, and greed of riches to 
the Church of England, the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land were the legitimate successors of her inquisi- 
| torial spirit of domestic espionage. Every little 
| knot of men who officiated as one of the multitu- 
| dinous church courts, became the terror of their 
| neighbourhood ; waging against those who came 
| under their displeasure, the weapons both of this 
world and of the next. Those who are acquainted 
with the kirk-session records of the seventeenth 
century have read a strange page in the history of 
the human heart. From small beginnings, the 
desire to gloat over tales of private scandal appears 
to have gained strength by exercise, till it became 
a maddening passion. There were no charges too 
revolting to be made, and no characters too high 
to be blasted by them. At length came Cromwell, 
with his independents, into the midst of this arena 
of squabbling priests. Honour to his great mind 
and its comprehensive resolutions! It was no 
longer a question which party was to be elevated, 
and which exterminated. When the General As- 
sembly met, Lilburn and his Ironsides opened the 
doors and cleared the room. Every one was al- 
lowed freedom of conscience according to his own 
lights, but no bands of clergy were to be allowed 
to meet to the detriment of the public peace. 
Oliver was discreetly liberal in the provision al- 
lowed to the clergy, but he permitted no sect to 
call itself established ; and if a parish appeared to 
prefer an Episcopalian or an Independent to an 

ordained Presbyterian, they might have him. A 

curious episode occurred in these transactions, 

Charles II. paid a visit to the north to ingratiate 
himself with the Covenanters. It was an exact 

parallel to the attempt of a West End roueé to act 
the prig to a precise city Quaker. Much as they 

were inclined to place faith in any man who signed 

the Covenant, he could not wholly abjure some 

practices which showed them that he was not the 

real Simon Pure ; and he in return made up his 

mind, that Presbyterianism “ was not a religion 

for a gentleman,” much in the spirit in which 

Talleyrand’s wife declared that Napoleon’s laws 

against conjugal infidelity were fit only for a na- 

tion of barbarians. 

The restoration of Episcopacy and the persecu- 
tion of the Covenanters under Charles LIL., form a 
chapter in history which has of late received ample 
illustration. The Presbyterians had sent a man 
of the name of Sharp, of obscure birth, but of sa- 
gacious and persevering character, to plead their 
cause at court. The correspondence between the 
agent and his employers has fortunately been pre- 
served, and, taken in connexion with the events 
which followed, it affords one of the most complete 








clues that history has preserved, to the internal work- 









































ings of a treacherous mind. We were strongly re- 
minded of the tone and character of Sharp’s letters, 
on theoccasionof the evidence against Richmond the 
Spy, in those passages where his comrades describe 
his conduct towards them after he had agreed to be- 
tray them. Sharp is at first all zeal in the cause ; 
no other vista of greatness has opened to him, but 
the prospect of being a principal party to the resto- 
ration of his national church. Gradually he gets 
less clear in his announcements. The shadow of 
some other object seems here and there to flit across 
his mind, and interrupt the settled view of his 
appointed purpose. He begins to have doubts about 
the cause, to talk of his exertions and their inefh- 
cacy. Anon his views get clear, but they change 
their direction ; it is vain to hope for the estab- 





practical men, and take things as they may get 
them. This is alarming. The zealous brethren 
at home smell a rat, and indicate that they have 
done so. Then comes the offended virtue of the 
honest agent, and a quarrel; and Sharp comes 
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find,” applies equally to poetry. The world there- 


our experiences, It is a state of existence, beauti- 
ful and undefined, connected mysteriously with 
our best and noblest emotions—the fairy-land of 
imagination, yet bearing about it the characteris- 
tics and the stamp of so many delightful realities, 
that we unconsciously yield ourselves up to its en- 
chantments. Yet the poet paints not nature more 
beautiful than she is; his utmost skill but gifts 
him with the power to divest her of those corrup- 
tions and deformities with which the sordid and 
selfish ideas of mankind have invested her. 
Hence, the poet is, in every sense, a benefactor of 
mankind. He refines and purifies the passions by 
the imagery he derivesfrom the ideal world ; leading 
not commanding, winning rather than subduing, 
the most untractable minds by the witchery of 
those beautiful and truthful spells, in which con- 
sists the perfection of his art, and the proofs of the 
divinity of his commission. 

How often by its pictures of gentle affection, 
aud sweet and martyr-like endurance, poetry has 
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in called up is the world more of our hopes than 
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abate her rights. At length the sowing of the 
dragon’s teeth produced the legitimate harvest. 
The primate was taking an airing one day with 
his daughter in his coach of state; he is near 
home, and is but slenderly attended. The coach. 
man begins to be suspicious of some uncouth figures 
on horseback, who seem crossing the moor to 

them, like men who were not taking that direction 
without a purpose. The horses are urged forward, 
Alas! it is all in vain to dream of outstripping 
with that lumbering vehicle, men driven on by 
the demons of fanaticism and hate. The coach jg 
surrounded, and the old man dragged forth and 
cleft by the broadswords of his assailants, amidst 
his own prayers and the shrieks of his daughter, 
In one of the churches of St. Andrews there igs g 


lishment of Presbyterianism—he is sure of that. | large marble monument to the memory of the 
His brethren must not be fools: they must act like | Archbishop, on which the scene of the murder has 


been represented in sculpture by a Dutch artist 
In the silence of the house of God, the spectator 
experiences some strange and solemn feelings as 
he gazes on this embodiment of a deed of violence, 
which teaches so terrible a lesson of tie effects of 


back to Scotland my Lord Archbishop of St. An- | religious intolerance. 


The history of St. Andrews, down to the e 


No man becomes a bitterer enemy than a rene- of the Revolution, is substantially the ecclesiasti- 
gade. Sharp’s hatred of the Presbyterians was | cal history of Scotland. It thus happens, that the 
hearty enough to have come up to Johmson’s | incidents suggested to our notice by the local his- 
standard of approval. When persecution grew | tory we have made our text-book, have carried 
hotter and hotter, and the Presbyterians more and | us through those periods of Scottish church his- 
more stubborn and untractable, the lay statesmen | tory which, in our article on Episcopacy in our 
got tired of the business and were anxious for a sys- | last number, we found it expedient to leave un 
tem of partial toleration ; but the Church could not | noticed. 
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WITH SPECIMENS, 


Wuat Jean Paul Richter said of music, “Away, | softened the fiercest spirits, and by its bold and 
away, thou speakest to me of things which in all | 
my endless life, I have found not, and shall not | 


ardent eloquence, has subjected to the noblest in- 
spirations the most sordid and selfish of mankind. 
The poet is also entitled to be considered 8 
benefactor, from the very fact that his art is one 
of the highest sources of intellectual pleasure. His 
province it is to spiritualise and refine the passions, 
at the same time thafhe delights the fancy. Fe, 
however, are capable of wielding this mighty i- 
fluence. Of the immense crowd of rhymesters 
versifiers who have contended for admission to 
chosen brotherhood, how few have obtained the 
object of their ambition. Those who have sae 
ceeded, the spirits of the Past, (we allude not to the 
great names of the present era,) rise like i 
tual Titans out of the gloom of antiquity, 
the morning light of immortality on their brow’ 
Benefactors have they been to mankind, and 
prophets and teachers almost divine. How 
too—never for a whole life—do we find any of thes 
mighty minds wielding the powers they po 
otherwise than for the purposes of elevating ani 
ennobling their fellow-men. Hence is the 
tance with which we acknowledge that 4 great 
poet can be otherwise than a good ith 
the sorrow—a sorrow far deeper than anges © 
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which we witness the prostration of the powers of a 
high intellect, before the sensual passions, and 
mocking applause of the gross and unrefined. 

From all times, the poet has performed the 
highest functions, and held the most exalted sta- 
tion among his fellow-men. The conservator 
alike of religion and the laws, he has been every- 
thing but a king ; and it was so far well, for he 
was already a monarch in that royalty of thought 
which gave him dominion over a world not sub- 
jected to kings. 

In the earliest ages, when the imagination was 
more powerful than the reason, when men, in the 
simplicity of their passions and belief, were but as 
children with a larger stock of ideas, the poet was 
the preserver of all that was hallowed in social 


order and the State. Again, under a civilisation | 


more advanced, through Poet Prophets the voice of 
inspiration fell on the ears of men; while, in more 
recent times, even in days of vast mechanical | 
triumphs, of victories over the ordinary agencies of | 
nature, fire, steam, and electricity, Poetry possesses 
the sameinfluence. It is not however so individua- 
lized, nor so concentrated. Though no bard, as in the 
days of Taliefer, leads on by song an invading host 
to victory, yet a ballad even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has rendered powerful aid to a Revolution. 
Local attachments and associations are not so strong 
as in ruder times; yet wherever they do prevail, 
Lyrical poetry exists to the exclusion of every other 
species. Poetry is now more diffused, and in- 
stead of finding its representative alone in the | 
yerson of some minstrel favoured enough to sing | 
at the court of Princes, it has a thousand sources 
by which it captivates the heart, and bends the 
senses to its spells, as through the Drama, the Opera, | 
the painting gallery, or the sculpture room, it daily | 
appeals to our liveliest feelings ; telling its story, and 
shedding influences of the beautiful and the true, 
on the hearts of the mechanical and gain-bound 
votaries of the world. In this, too, is exhibited its 
greatest utility : for in this manner it often makes 
4 successful appeal where the voice of the moralist 
would be in vain exerted. 

In the list of those who have enriched the liter- 
ature of the present age, we may fearlessly insert | 
the name of Ludwig Uhland. . 

His poems, chiefly lyrical, have been known to 
the English public for some years, through various 
partial translations, expressive more or less of the 
ttyle and spirit of the original. 

Uhland has directed his attention to various de- 
partments of literature, but it is to his smaller. 
poems, his ballads, and his songs, that he owes the 
- pore + of his fame: and if we are to judge 
i a 'y its power of pleasing, by its influence | 

eart, by its simple beauty, and unaffected | 

he has well deserved his reputation. In- 
weit wpa too, of all this, there is a fairy-like 
Sikes, oe of his com positions, which recalls.to | 
age = ra little tales which pleased us when 
Wane grown ren, and which please us still when 
tm fac, men, from their associating the crea- 
traths aol ee with natural and simple 
ideal rom their description of a world more 


n substantial, yet withal so like something 
“NO. CXX VI, 
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we are longing after, in the day dreams of our ma- 
turity, Let us take the following lay as a speci- 
_men of that Elfin land into which the soul of the 
Poet is occasionally stealing away from more ex- 
citing and passionate themes. 

| THE WREATH. 


As a little maid pluck’d flow’rets wild 
Adown a blooming lea, 
All wond’rous bright came a lady forth, 
From the shade of the green-wood tree. 
She greeted the little maid soft, and said, 
As she placed a wreath on her hair, 
“ Though it blooms not yet, it shall blossom well : 
So for ever the circlet wear.” 
When the fair little maid was taller grown, 
And walked in the pale moonlight, 
And tender and soft wept tears alone, 
Then budded her garland bright. 
And when to his heart she was kindly press‘d, 
To his heart whom she lov’d o’er ail, 
In her garland green, the buds were seen, 
To change to flow’rets small. 
And when with a mother’s joy, and soon, 
On her lap was a sweet child laid, 
’Mid the winding leaves of her fairy wreath, 
Was the golden fruit displayed. 
And when her true love was sunken low, 
In the cold and gloomy grave, 
Like an autumn wreath o’er her darken’d brow, 
Did the fading foliage wave. 
Alas! she also in death grew pale, 
Yet her fairy crown she wore: 
O wonder ! its flowers and fruits shone forth 
More brightly than before ! 





In these lines, simple and beautiful in the ori- 
ginal, the story of a whole life is told, and told as a 
poet alone could tell it. 

In the minor poems of Uhland, there is a sim- 
plicity and a conciseness, which forcibly recall to 
mind the best of our British ballads ; nor is the 
minstrel deficient in that fervid energy which con- 
stitutes the very vitality of the lyric poem, and 
which, in opposition to the polished and elaborately 
finished compositions of the classical school, pos- 
sesses an influence that, in spite of irregularities in 
rhythm and construction, produces at once the 
desired effect, and comes home to the heart. A 
word, a single expression, and the work is done. 


To spells simple as these, our ballads owe their 


peculiar charm. Thus, ever some simple tune, 
some sentiment connected with social hopes and 
cares, and the beloved associations of the home 
and the altar, give an interest to ballad minstrelsy, 
strong almost as a devotional feeling. In the 
lyric, “There’s nae luck about the house,” who 
has not recognised the beautiful truth of that ex- 
pression when, awaiting her husband's return, the 
fond and anxious wife exclaims— 


“His very foot has music in"t, when he comes up the 
stair ;” 
But to adduce from Scottish song instances like 


this would be endless. For 
Uhland, then, is known to most English readers 
as a ballad-maker, a writer of simple lyrics ; and 
what then? He has displayed in them the highest 
excellence. ; 
The tales of the Trojan war were but a series 


of mighty ballads which have stamped their author 
2G 
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' His very glance was fury, and his thonghts did terror 
brood : 


with immortality. Barns was but a maker of 
ballads, and Hogg will be remembered for his 
“Kilmeny,” and other lyrical pieces, when his 
poetic tales shall be forgotten. The poems 
of Uhland, though possessing a characteristic like- 
ness, are various in metre and in subject. Some- 
times he takes a simple household sentiment, and 
by a few master-strokes, sends it forth to the 
world as a lyric endowed in beauty and in pathos, 
with spells that touch the roughest hearts ; at 
other times, he wanders like Spenser into an en- 
chanted land, mingling, though not with the 
ornate style of Spenser, the ideal world with the 
story of earthly trials and affections. 
At other times, so artfully, yet with an art so well 


disguised, he connects the future world with the | 
present, that we can hardly believe but that the | 
theme must have been true. Again, from his | 


sequestered retreat, ( poets love solitude, ) his simple 
strains are heard breathing of devotion and _ holi- 
est feelings, yet withal manly as the thoughts of the 
olden time, until he has been called forth from his 
seclusion by the echoes of his own songs in the 
hearts of others; as in the case of his recent recep- 


tion at Leipsic, when an enthusiastic band of | 


students greeted the patriotism of the poet as they 
attended him in procession, singing the most popu- 
lar national melodies, 

At other times, Uhland sings of kings and queens 
and banded courtiers, suchas kings and queens and 
courtiers were in the romances and tales of chivalry, 
or in the era of some “ King Estmere,” and “ Sir 


Launcelot,” and the times of our British Arthur ; or, | 


again, he invokes the gorgeous tradition of the past, 
painting it with all the hues of poetic faney, treat- 
ing it in a style more than usually ornamented, 
though ever with the same characteristic stiplicity 


of thought, the same truthful outlines of nature. | 
Herein for the most part, some minstrel is the hero | 


of the piece ; and as wild and spirit-stirring poetry 
is called up, everything but Truth is richly wrought, 


more than usual skill is devoted to the scenery and | 
the back-ground of the composition, and the pic- | 


ture rises as some gorgeous vision of the past, 
indefinite and nameless, yet from its very obscurity 
awaking a deeper interest in the reader, 

Then we behold portrayed some king on his 
rocky tower with his crown of “ ruddy gold,” and 
his throne of “ morning light,” playing his usual 


part of tyranny ; and the queen—the gentle queen, | 


the personification of love and faith in woman, re- 
warding the minstrel with a rose—“a rose from 
out her breast.” 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


In ancient times a castle stood in its pride of state and 


power, 


Which o’er the wide land shone afar to the blue sea’s 


rocky shore. 


A verdant garden round it like a blooming wreath was 


thrown, 


Whence in the rainbow hues of heaven the leaping foun- 


tains shone. 


Here dwelt ahanghty tyrant, rich in lands and trophied 


State : 
Here scowl'd} 
and hate. 


' 


ie fiercely from his throne, in mingled gloom 


He spoke, and torture clanked her chains; he Wrote, and 
it was blood ! 


Yet, once a pair of minstrels to his castle track’d their 
way: 
The one had golden curls like morn, the other locks of 





gray: , 
_ The elder, harp in hand, upon a gallant courser rode, 
The other, fresh in youth beside his loved companiog 
strode. 


| Then up the elder spoke, and said, “O now, my son, pre. 
pare 

Our deepest song, our fullest song, with music rich and 

rare: 

Use all our skill united, every spell of grief and love — 
Tis worth this day a trial yet, the heartless king to move.” 
_ Then up they stood, the minstrels, in that pillar’d hall of 
pride; 

_And throned on high the tyrant sat, his consort by his 
side : 

Ile, fierce in blazing splendour as the blood-red northern 
light ; 

She, gentle as the moon at full, as sweet, and lovely bright. 

Then smote the elder bard the chords with such a mas- 


tery, , 

| That richer ever richer rose the volumed music high; 
And then all heavenly clear stream’d out the younger 
minstrel’s song, 


As though a choir of spirits bore the melody along. 


They sang of spring and pastoral days, of life and golden 
hours 

Of freedom and man’s moral worth, of truth and holiest 
powers ; 

They sang of all sweet things that claim with human 
hopes a part, 

| All noble and all daring themes that elevate the heart! 





|The banded courtiers gathering round, have laid their 
scorn aside, 

The haughty warriors bow to God in self-abased pride; 

The queen, dissolved in sadness too, her gentle love con- 


fess’d, 
She threw the younger bard a rose, a rose from out her 
breast. 


“Ye have seduced my people, and ye have bewitch’d my 
wife !” 

The mad king shouted as he shook, ’mid his stormy 

| passion’s strife. 

He cast his sword like lightning down: it smote the 
young man’s side: 

The golden stream of song was stanch’d; out gushed life’s 
ruddy tide. 


As scattered by a storm, aside the trembling listeners 


| 
| 
| 


start: 
|The young bard in his rffister’s arms has died upon his 
heart; 
| Who wrapped him in his mantle close, and to his charge? 
bore, 
And upright bound him on his steed, and left that cast! 
hoar. 
And up there stood the gray hair’d bard before the per 
tal high 
He raised his harp, that noble harp, the pride of == 
strelsy, 


Against a marble pillar dash’d, he strew’d its fragment 
all, 
Then, shouted till his voice hath shook that fearfs! 


castle hall. 
“Woe, woe to ye ! ye haughty towers, no sound of sweet 


Nor music, song, nor roundelay, shall haunt your 


again ! 

Naught, naught but sighs and groans, and tread of sar 
in grim affright 

Till crush’d in dust and ashes, ye shall feel the avenger 


might! 
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# And woe to ye! ye gardens fair, in springtime’s gentler 


h 
jaar by this disfigured dead ! to you unveil’d to sight ; 
By this, shrink all your streamlets back, your fountains 
cease to play; 
By this, be ye destroyed and waste, and desolate for aye! 
é And woe to thee ! thou murderous king, the minstrel’s 


curse shall lie 
On thee—on all thy jewelled state, and wreaths of vic- 


Thy co shall pass away, and in the eternal night of 

sal td titers gasp shall be, a hollow, parting breath !” 

So spoke the minstrel old, and heaven approving, seal’d 
the fate. 

The crumbling towers bow down to dust, the halls are 
desolate ; 

One pillar for a while remain’d, a sign of glories past, 

A while, until in deepest night, it sank o’erwhelm’d at 
last. 

For aye the blooming garden shall a wilderness surround: 

No breath shall stir the shadows there, no spring refresh 
the ground. 

The king’s dark name no song shal! breathe, no glorious 
lay rehearse, 

Forgotten, sunk, and lost for aye! so ran the minstrel’s 
curse. 


Far different in character to this piece, yet pos- 
sessing nearly equal charms for the reader, is the 
ballad of “The Goldsmith’s Daughter.” It pos- 
sesses not the rich finish of ‘The Minstrel’sCurse :” 
it soars not to so sublime a height ; it awakens not 
so deep an interest, for it deals not with the darker | 
passions: it is but a simple tale of love and its 
romance, yet it possesses a beauty that cannot 
fail, inthe original, to touch every sensitive heart. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


A Goldsmith gazed upon his store 
Of pearls and precious gear ; 

“The jewel that [ value more, 

Helen ! than gems twice counted o’er, 
Art thou, my daughter dear.” 


There came a gallant knight that way ; 
“Save thee, sweet maid!” he cried, 
“And goldsmith true ! O make, I pray, 
For me a costly wreath to-day, 
To deck my gentle bride !” 


‘Twas done: the costly wreath was wrought— 
With richest lustre warm; 

Sweet Helen stood in mournful thought; 

When he was gone, the wreath she sought 
To balance on her arm. 


“0! bless’d above all brides is she, 
Who wears this circlet bright; 
Dear knight, didst send a wreath for me, 
Which simple might with roses be, 
How deep were my delight !” 


Again the knight return’d to view 

‘ The wreath. Well pleased, he cried, 
0 make for me, my goldsmith true, 

A little ring of diamonds, too, 
To deck my gentle bride.” 


And when the little ring was wrought, 
Like fairy’s diadem, 
weet Helen stood in mournful thought, 
And, halfway on her finger, sought 

To draw the sparkling gem. 


“0 bride thrice bless’d, who yet shall wear 
© ring with diamonds bright; 


ear knight ! could’st thou for me but spare, 


POETRY—.UHLAND. 


Once more the knight returned to view 
The ring. Well pleased, he cried, 
* Fair hast thou wrought, my goldsmith true, 
This little gift of ho due 
To her, my swoeteee bride ! 
“T fain would know how looketh it: 
Then, maiden sweet, I trow, 
Thou trial wilt on thee permit, 
If such a gift my love befit,— 
She is as fair as thou.” 
It was a Sunday morning ; so, 
*Twas well, the lovely maid— 
What artless graces round her glow !— 
Had sought betimes to Church to go 
In best attire arrayed. 
Deep blush’d she then ; and see ! as yet 
The knight beside her stand ; 
He crown’d her with the coronet, 
The ring upon her finger set, 
And press’d her gentle hand ! 
“ O, Helen sweet! O Helen true! 
All jests an end must find, 
You are the Bride, most lovely, too ! 
The costly wreath was wrought for you, 
For you the ring design’d! 
“ And as you grew in youth and love, 
’Mid pearls and jewels rare— 
This sign for you shall henceforth prove, 
—You are in highest rank to move, 
And highest honour share.” 


At times, also, Uhland’s muse is a Sybil, that con- 
ducts him beyond this mortal sphere, that to his 
eyes unlocks the treasures of the unknown world : 
for the secrets of the dead—the past—and all the 
mysteries of sleep are his. Sometimes he +hears a 
choir of angel voices in the air, or, in mysterious 
vision, beholds from some steepled cliff, fairy castles 
in the clouds, and magic ships into which embark, 
preceded by children revelling in dance and song, 
a glittering crowd of joys and pleasures ; and then 
too, the poet dreams, and revives in his sleeping 
reverie some old fancy of the Rosicrucian Phil- 
osophy. 

THE DREAM. 
In a garden bright and fair, 
Two lovers, hand in hand, 
A pale heart-broken pair, 
Roam through the blooming land. 
Their cheeks each others pressing, 
Their lips no more refrain, 
Till in their fond caressing, 
They ’re young and blest again ! 
Two bells rang clear and well— 
The bright dream passed that hour ; 
She lies in her cloister cell, 
He, far in a dungeon Tower. 
The fame of Uhland has been progressive. At 
the commencement of his career, nay, even after 
he had given to the world some of his most beauti- 
ful poems, he had to encounter the neglect that 
usually attends the earliest efforts of genius. He 
owed, it is said, his first introduction to celebrity 
to the publication of his dramatic pieces; produc- 
tions which are generally considered inferior in 
literary merit to the for which they were 
instrumental in claiming the attention of the world. 
And now that Schiller and Goethe are gone, and 
Tieck has betaken himself to the more profitable 
occupation of novel writing, Uhland reigns in un- 





One single lock of thy dark hair, 
low deep were my delight !” 


disputed possession of the poetic throne of Germany. 
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368 GERMAN LYRICAL POETRY.—UHLAND. 


Ballads, festal and comic songs, touching and | celebrated in lyrical poetry as the compatriots of 
pathetic stanzas, lyrical pieces, and little poetic| Uhland. We shall, however, content ourselves, in 
pictures, or portraits, in which some incidental | concluding this article, with a few observations on 
thought, or single feeling, is strongly, but simply | the literary merits of the last recorded author, 
developed, form the chief ingredients of Uhland’s Tieck is well known on the continent for his liter. 
lyrical compositions. He s not the deeply | ary productions in various departments. He is cop. 
meditative and philosophizing spirit of Schiller, | sidered a critic of extensive reading and consider. 
though he has written more than one poem ; “ The | able taste and judgment ; he is also one of that Ger- 
King upon the Tower” for example, which recalls | man brotherhood devoted in their admiration of our 
the mystical tone of Schiller’s early compositions. | immortal Shakspere: his romances have a very ex. 
The poetry of the author of “ Wallenstein,” was | tensive circulation, and his lyrical poetry has 
of the very highest class. Pure, etherial, it al- | secured for him no inconsiderable reputation, 
most appears divine. In making this assertion, | Upon the musical flow and cadence of his num- 
however, we are bound to include Schiller’s drama- | bers, he appears to have devoted no ordinary atten- 
tic writings as among the highest efforts of his| tion. His verses are for the most part strains, such 
genius. It is from these, however, especially from | as might be sung to the sound of lutes, and beneath 
his descriptions of earthly loveliness, and angelic | the sunny and tranquil skies of some of those quiet 
purity in his female characters, that he will de- | old painters of Elysian scenery and sunset repose, 
rive the most lasting fame. Tieck is deficient in fire, a great requisite in a 

The “ Ritter Toggenburg,” however, and the | ballad writer. “The thoughts that breathe and 
“ Diver,” remain as high evidence of his powers as | words that burn,” themes mingling with and 
a ballad writer. In this department he must ac- | encircling our dearest recollections ; home scenery 
knowledge a powerful rival in Uhland ; who, if | or the glory-hallowing records of ancestral prowess, 
his poems possess not the fervid inspiration, the | as in the fall and decay of dynasties and ancient 
warm, deep, and glowing spirit of passionate com- | families, such as inspired the old ballads of Scot- 
position that, soul-like, breathed in every thing that | land, these are the themes, immortal as the hills 
Schiller wrote, has a greater claim to simplicity; | themselves, that, sown like sparks of fire, have in 
and while equally pathetic, often produces as | the song of the minstrel, an electric fervour, and 
powerful a result by less artificial agency. light up the hearts and energies of nations, clans, 

Uhland rarely attempts those daring flights, | and families, as by the impulses of one man. 
those mythical and philosophical themes, which | These are the spells by which the lyric poet wields 
are sometimes as profound in thought as they are | his greatest power,—spells in which Schiller, 
graceful in expression. He is contented to work | Goethe, Uhland, and Tieck, were alike deficient; 
out his purposes with earthly means, and gentle, | but which from time to time have haunted the wild 
and social affections, borrowing only an occasional | hills and heaths of Scotland, hallowing alike the 
assistance in some of his little Ariel-like ballads | grave of the patriot and the martyr; giving her 
from the “ bright Lady of fairy land,” or the ideal | sons inspiration from the records of the past to 
creations of the days of romance and chivalry. unite and stimulate their energies for patriotic ex- 

Birger, Heine, Schlegel, and Tieck, are names | ertions yet to come. . B 











RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD TREE. 
BY THE REY. GEO. HILL. 


Ou would, this autumn eve, *twere mine, beneath that | Less and still less, until the waves conceal her swan-like 


hoary tree, form, 
To watch the golden sun’s decline beyond the peaceful | She travels o’er the billowy waste in sunshine and in 
sea, storm ! 


To hear the wave’s melodious voice along the level shore, 


As in those daysof joy and hope that now return no more! | How beautiful the closing scene, as Rathlin’s lonely isle, 


: From chalky cliffs, and corn-fields green, reflected even- 
There did we go to gather the first primroses of spring, | ing’s oP - : 
g’s§ : 


And there, when irksome tasks were done, “ we formed | A peaceful calm,a golden light, was shed the waters o'er, 


the fairy ring”’; | : ’d from shore to 
° 3 rom 
It - the dearest haunt to me of all my youth had _ — the mighty deep lay stretch’d 
(nown— | . 
1 would not then have left its peace,to mount a monarch’s Where are the happy faces gone, the sweet, familiar eyes 
throne. That used, when “ came still evening on,” to the 


But Lhave wander’d far away,’ mid other scenes todwell: | kindling skies ? 
Ah, how my spirit yearns to meet the blue wave’s fresh- | I know a churchyard by the sea; and when I enter there, 


‘ning swell! The twilight echo floats around, and faintly whispers— 


Methinks I see the fisher-boats heave with the heaving | Where? wl 
main,— ; 
‘ J ! The : tomb is changeless 
And, hark the throstle’s evening notes ring wildly sweet " pr eRinona Pee 
Fr —* = _ The secrets of its awful gloom no mortal eye hath see®: 
ar as the straining eye can reach, where meet the sea | We seek a brighter home above than what we here 
and sky, known— 
— the distant, out-bound ship floats like a phantom | To meet the lost ones of our love around the Father's 
7 throne. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY. 


(Concluded from page 294 of our May Number. ) 


Tue seasons always got worse, and the crops 
more scanty, while the unpopular sons of Eric and 
Queen Gunhild reigned in Norway ; and the bon- 
ders laid the blame on their want of favour with 
the gods. Even fish grew scarce, and the snow 
lay in the valleys all the summer. 

"Hakon’s.scald, Eyvind, describes the severity 
of the seasons ina poem. This popular and good 
poet experienced the fate of his brethren in all 
ages, extreme poverty, of which Snorro relates 
the following illustrative trait :— 

Eyvind composed a poem about the people of Iceland, 
for which they rewarded him by each bonder giving him 
three silver pennies, of full weight and white in the frac- 
tare. And when the silver was brought together at the 
General Thing, the people resolved to have it purified, 
and made into a row of clasps; and after the workman- 
ship of the silver was paid, the row of clasps was valued 
at fifty marks. This they sent to Eyvind; but Eyvind 
was obliged to separate the clasps from each other, and 
sell them to buy food for his household. But, the same 
spring, a shoal of herrings set in upon the fishing-ground 
beyoud the coast side; and Eyvind manned a ship’s boat 
with his house-servants and cottars, and rowed to where 
the herrings were come, and sang :— 


“ Now let the steed of ocean bound 

O'er the North Sea with dashing sound ; 

Let nimble tern and screaming gull 

Fly round and round—our net is full,” &e., Ke. 

The Sixth Saga is that of King Olaf Trygg- 
vesson, whose father was one of the numerous 
sons of Harald Haarfager. His fortunes, and those 
of his mother Astrid, are full of marvels and vicis- 
situdes. After the murder of her husband, Astrid 
fled ; and the son of whom she was pregnant was 
born in a small island, where she lay concealed 
with a few fullowers. She was now closely pursued 
by the vindictive Gunhild, but escaped to Sweden, 
where she and her son received a friendly welcome 
from a chief. Gunhild wished to get the boy into her 
own hands; but Astrid contrived to carry him 
away to Russia, where her brother lived, held in 
great consideration by King Valdemar. On the 
voyage, they were attacked by vikings of Estho- 
nia, who separated the mother and child. The 
boy was sold to a peasant as a slave, for a cloak ; 
and Astrid, who, long afterwards, was recognised 
ina market-town in extreme misery by a respect- 
able Norse trading-merchant named Lodin, stooped 
from her dignity, and condescending to marry him, 
was restored to her country. Meanwhile Olaf the 
future king, remained six years in Esthonia, where 
his master and mistress were kind to him. 
 vhile he was here, it chanced that his uncle 
“igurd came from Novogorod, to collect taxes and 
rents for King Valdemar, when this romantic in- 
cident took place :— 


In the market-place he happened to observe a re- 
mand handsome boy; and as he could distinguish 
— was a foreigner, he asked him his name and 
be . - He answered him, that his name was Olaf; that 
sd Ne son of Tryggve Olafsson; and Astrid, a daugh- 
“ric Biodaskalde, was his mother. Then Sigurd 

"ew that the boy was his sister’s son, and asked him 


a came there. Olaf told him minutely all his ad- 
ures, 





Sigurd, without disclosing the relationship, 
bought the boy and carried him to Novogorod, 
where he became a brave and handsome man, and 
a great favourite with the queen, who had learned 
the secret of his birth. While Olaf was in Russia, 
different revolutions had taken place in his native 
kingdom ; and as commander of the forces of 
Valdemar, and having a great warlike following of 
his own, he became so powerful, that the king 
grew jealous of him, and on his own motion he 
was suffered to depart to try his fortunes where 
his family had formerly had power and kingdoms, 
and where he hoped to advance himself. So he 
embarked on the Baltic, marauded right and 
left,and married a great heiress or queen of the 
province of modern Pomerania and Mecklenberg. 
From thence, he went forth conquering, and became 
the potent auxiliary of the Emperor Otto ; his 
deeds forming the theme of the scalds. After a 
few years, Olaf lost his wife ; and tired of her 
country, so says Snorro Sturleson— 

He sailed all the way north to Northumberland, where 
he plundered ; and thence to Scotland, where he ma- 
rauded far and wide. Then he went to the Hebrides, 
where he fought some battles ; and then southwards to 
Man, where he also fought. He ravaged far around ia 
Ireland, and thence steered to Bretland, [{ Bretland, the 
land of the Britons, or Wales,}] which he laid waste with 
fire and sword, and also the district called Cumberland. 
He sailed westward from thence to Valland, [ Valland is 
the west coast of France, from the Seine to the Loire,] 
and marauded there. When he left the west, intending 
to sail to England, he came to the islands called the 
Scilly Isles, lying westward from England in the ocean. 

Olaf was four years on this cruise. While at 
the Scilly Islands, he met with a pious hermit 
who prophesied his future kingly greatness, foretold 
things that immediately took place, and persuaded 
him to be baptized, which he was with all his fol- 
lowers, and from hence took with him priests and 
learned men. His Christian education, thus hap- 
pily commenced, was finished in Ireland, where 
from his handsome appearance, he was chosen by a 
queen for her husband, Many other wondrous deeds 
and adventures are related of Olaf. We select 
this one :— 

While Olaf was in Ireland, he was once on an expedi- 
tion which went by sea. As they required to make a 
foray for provisions on the coast, some of his men landed, 
and drove down a large herd of cattle to the strand. 
Now, a peasant came up, and entreated Olaf to give him 
back the cows that belonged to him. Olaf told him to 
take his cows, if he could distinguish them ; “ but don't 
delay our march.” ‘The peasant bad with him a large 
house-dog, which he put in among the herd of cattle, in 
which many hundred head of beasts were driven toge- 
ther. The dog ran into the herd,and drove out exactly 
the number which the peasant had said he wanted ; and 
all were heseary as = the same pee on 

ew the right beasts, was ve 
Oar then asked hy peasant if he would sell hian the 
dog. “I would rather give him to you,” said the pea- 
sant. Olaf immediately presented him with a gold ring 
in return, and promised him his fri in future. 
This dog was called Vige, and was the very of dogs; 
and Olaf owned him long afterwards. 


Here is a sea-fight of the old Norse time, which 
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fairly outdoes all modern sea-battles, whether of 
fact or fiction :— 


BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE WITH THE JOMSBURG VIKINGS. 


The Earls Hakon and Eric lay in Halkelswick, where 
all their forces were assembled. They had 150 ships, and 
they had heard that the Jomsburg vikings had come in 
from sea, and lay at the island Had; and they, in conse- 
quence, rowed out to seek them. When they reached a 
place called Hidrungavaag they met each other, and both 
sides drew up their ships in line for an attack. Earl 
Sigvald’s banner was displayed in the midst of his army, 
and right against it Earl Hakon arranged his force for 
attack. Earl Sigvald himself had 20 ships, but Earl 
Hakon had 60. In Earl Hakon’s army were these 
chiefs: Thorer Hiort from Halogaland, and Styrkar from 
Gimsar. In the wing of the opposite array of the Joms- 
burg vikings, was Bue the Thick, and his brother Sigurd, 
with 20 ships. Against him Earl Eric laid himself with 
60 ships; and with him were these chiefs : Gudbrand 
Huite from the Uplands, and Thorkill Leire from Viken. 
In the other wing of the Jomsburg vikings’ array was 
Vagn Aakeson, with 20 ships; and against him stood 
Swend the son of Hakon, in whose division was Skiegge 
of Yria at Uphaug, and Rognvald of Arvig at Stad, with 
60 ships. It is told in the Erie’s lay, thus :— 


“ The bonders’ ships along the coast 
Sailed on to meet the foemen’s host ; 
The stout earl’s ships, with eagle flight, 
Rushed on the Danes in bloody fight. 
The Danish ships, of court-men full, 
Were cleared of men,—and many a hull 
Was driving empty on the main, 
With the warm corpses of the slain.” 
Eyvind Skaldaspiller says, also, in the “ Haleygia- 
tal: ”— 

“ "Twas at the peep of day— 

Our brave earl led the way ; 

His ocean-horses bounding— 

His war-horns loudly sounding ! 

No joyful morn arose 

For Yngve Frey's base foes : 

These Christian island-men 

Wished themselves home again.” 


Then the fleets came together, and one of the sharpest 
of conflicts began. Many fell on both sides ; but the 
most by far on Hakon’s side : for the Jomsburg vikings 
fought desperately, sharply, and murderously, and shot 
right through the shields. So many spears were thrown 
against Earl Hakon, that his armour was altogether 
split asunder, and he threw it off. So says Finn Halkel- 
s0n :— 

“ The ring-linked coat of strongest mail 
Could not withstand the iron hail, 
Though sewed with care and elbow beut, 
By Norna, on its strength intent. 

e fire of battle raged round— 
Odin's steel-shirt flew all unbound ! 
The earl his ring-mail from him flung, 
Its steel rings on the wet deck rung ; 
Part of it fell into the sea— 
A part was kept, a proof to be 
How sharp and thick the arrow-flicht 
Among the sea-steeds in this fight.” 

The Jomsburg vikings had larger and higher-sided 
ships; and both parties fought desperately. Vagn Aake- 
son laid his ship on board of Swend, Earl Hakon’s son’s 
ship, and Swend allowed his ship to give way, and was 
on the point of flying. Then Earl Eric came up, and laid 
his ship alongside of Vagn, and then Vagn gave way, and 
the ships came to lie in the same position as before. 
Thereupon Eric goes to the other wing, which had gone 
back a little ; and Bue had cut the ropes, intending to 
pursue them. Then Eric laid himself, board to board, 
alongside of Bue’s ship, and there was a severe combat 
hand to hand. Two or three of Eric’s ships then laid 
themselves upon Bue’s single vessel. A thunder-storm 
came on at this moment. and such a heavy hail-storm, 
that every hailstone weighed a pennyweight. The Ear! 
Sigvald cut his cable, turned his ship round, and took 
flight. Vagu Aakeson called to him not to By; but as 














THE HEIMSKRINGLA; OR, 


Earl Sigvald paid no attention to what he said, y 
threw co at him, and hit the man at the hee 
Earl Sigvald rowed away with 35 ships, leaving 25 of 
his fleet behind. 

Then Earl Hakon laid his ship on the other side of 
Bue’s ship, and now came heavy blows on Bue’s men. 
Vi a son of Vigaglum, took up an anvil with a 
end, which lay upon the deck, and on which a man 
welded the hilt to his sword just before, and being 
very strong man, cast the anvil with both hands at the 
head of Aslaf Holmskalle, and the end of it went into his 
brains. Before this, no weapon cou'd wound this 
who was Bue’s foster-father, and forecastle commander, 
although he could wound right and left. Another man, 
among the strongest and bravest, was Haavard Hogvande, 
In this attack Eric’s men boarded Bue’s ship, and went 
aft to the quarter-deck where Bue stood. There, Thor- 
stein Midlang cut at Bue across his nose, so that the 
nose-piece of his helmet was cut in two, and he got a 
great wound ; but Bue, in turn, cut at Thorstein’s side, 
so that the sword cut the man through. Then Bue lifted 
up two chests full of gold, and called aloud, “ Overboard 
all Bue’s men,” and threw himself overboard with his 
two chests. Many of his people sprang overboard with 
him. Some fell in the ship; for it was of no use to call 
for quarter. Bue’s ship was cleared of people from stem 
to stern, and afterwards all the others, the one after the 
other. 

Earl Eric then laid himself alongside of Vagn’s ship, 
and there was a brave defence; but at last this ship, too, 
was cleared; and Vagn and thirty men were taken pri- 
soners, and bound, and brought toland. Then came up 
Thorkel Leire, and said,“ Thou madest a solemn vow, 
Vagn, to kill me; but now it seems more likely that I 
will kill thee.” Vagn and his men sat all upon a log of 
wood together. Thorkel had an axe in his hands, with 
which he cut at him who sat outmost on the log. Vagn 
and the other prisoners were bound so that a rope was 
fastened on their feet, but they had their hands free. 
One of them said, “ I will stick this fish-bone that I have 
in my hand into the earth, if it be so that I know any- 
thing, after my head is cut off.” His head was cut off, 
but the fish-bone fell from his hand. There sat also s 
very handsome man with long hair, who twisted his hair 
over his head, put out his neck, and said, “ Don’t make 
my hair bloody.” A man took the hair in his hands, and 
held it fast. Thorkel hewed with his axe; but the vik- 
ing twitched his head so strongly that he who was hold- 
ing his hair fell forwards, and the axe cut off both his 
hands, and stuck fast in the earth. Then Earl Eric came 
up, and asked, “ Who is that handsome man ?” 

He replies, “I am called Sigurd, and am Bue’s son. 
But are all the Jomsburg vikings dead t” 

Eric says, “ Thou art certainly Bue’s son. Wilt thou 
now take life and peace !” tae 
“That depends,” says he, “ upon who it is that offers 
it.” ; 

“ He offers who has the power to do it, Earl Eric.” 

“That will I,” says he, “from his hands.” And now 
the rope was loosened from him. : 

Then said Thorkel Leire, “Although thou shouldst 
all these men life and peace, earl, Vagn Aakeson sta 
never come from this with life.’ And he ran at him 
with uplifted axe; but the viking Skarde swung hime! 
in the rope, and let himself fall just before 
feet, so that Thorkel fell over him, and Vagn caug the 
axe and gave Thorkel a death-wound. Then said 
earl, “ Vagn, wilt thou accept life ?” . 

“That I will,” says he,“ if you give it to all of us. 

“ Loose them from the rope,” said the earl; and it was 
done. Eighteen were killed, and twelve got their way 

Earl Hakon, and many with him, were sitting — 
piece of wood, and a bow-string twanged from +4 
ship, and the arrow struck Gissur from Valders, 
was sitting next the earl, and was clothed splendidly. 
Thereupon the people went on board, and found Haat 
ard Hogvande standing on his knees at the ship's 
for his feet had been cut off, and he had 8 in an 
hand. When they came on board the ship, Ha® 
asked, * Who fell by that shaft |” 
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answered, “ A man called Gissur.” 
7s my luck was less than I thought,” said he. 
«Great enough was the misfortune,” replied they; 
« but thou shalt not make it greater. And they killed 
: t. 
<y bd aaa then ransacked, and the booty brought 
ail together to be divided; and there were twenty-five 
ships of the Jomsburg vikings in the booty. So says 
Fina Halkelson = 
“ Many a viking’s body lay 
Dead on the deck this bloody day, 
Before they cut their sun-dried ropes, 
And in quick flight put all their hopes. 
He whom the ravens know afar 
Cleared five-and-twenty ships of war: 
A proof that in the furious fight 
None can withstand the Norsemen’s might.” 


By this time, there were rumours in Norway 
that a man of the royal lineage was now in 
Dublin. Earl Hakon, who had expelled the 
sons of Gunhild and Eric, had himself become 


very unpopular, from the outrages he committed | 


among the wives and daughters of the bonders ; and 
Olaf, hearing this from Thorer, a Norwegian who 
came to Dublin, took advantage of the crisis, but 
first did a little business on his way to Norway, 
both as a propagator of the species of Christianity 
he had been taught, and a pirate and marauder :— 

Olaf sailed accordingly, accompanied by Thorer, with 
five ships ; first to the Ebudes, and from thence to the 
Orkneys. At that time Earl Sigurd, Lodver’s son, lay 
in Osmundswall,* in the island South Ronaldsa, with a 
ship of war, on his way to Caithness. Just at the same 
time Olaf was sailing with his fleet from the westward 
to the islands, and ran into the same harbour, because 
Pentland Firth was not to be passed at that tide. When 
the king was informed the earl was there, he made him 
be called ; and when the earl came on board to speak 
with the king, after a few words only had passed be- 
tween them, the king says, the earl must allow himself 
to be baptized, and all the people of the country also, or 
he should be put to death directly ; and he assured the 
earl he would lay waste the islands with fire and sword, 
if the people did not adopt Christianity. In the position 
the earl found himself, he preferred becoming Christian, 
and he and all who were with him were baptized. After- 
wards the earl took an oath to the king, went into his 
service, and gave him his son, whose name was Whelp, 
* Dog, as an hostage ; and the king took Whelp to 
Sorway with him. 

Olaf succeeded in his enterprise. The bonders 
received him joyfully. The whole narrative is full 
of romantic incident and interest. Earl Hakon 
" perished by treachery; and there was none 

to dispute the claims of Olaf. The traitor 
who came to him with the head of Earl Hakon, 
he immediately caused to be beheaded :— 

King Olaf, and a vast number of bonders with him, 
then went out to Nidarholm, [now Munkholm, opposite 
6 the town of Drontheim,] and had with them the heads 
Earl Hakon and Karkar. This holm was used then 
for a place of execution of thieves and ill-doers, and there 
o a gallows on it. He had the heads of the earl and 

Karkar hung upon it, and the whole army of the 
ri rscast stones at them, screaming and shouting that 

ae Worthless fellow had followed the other. They 

sent up to Guldal for the earl’s dead body. So 
fat was the enmity of the Drontheim people against 
wo Hakon, that no man could venture to call him by 
me Ne name than Hakon the Bad ; and he was so 
long after those days. Yet, sooth to say of Earl 
sats be was in many respects fitted to be a chief: 
— he was descended from a high race ; then 
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= jy mandewall is the name of a harbour in the island of 
ids fore *, © South Ronaldsa, still used for waiting a 
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because he had understanding and knowledge to direct 
& government ; also manly courage in battle to gain 
victories, and good luck in killing his cuemies. So says 
Thorleif Randfeldson :— 

“In Norway's land was never known 

A braver ear! than the brave Hakon. 

At sea, beneath the clear moon's light, 

No braver man e’er sought the fight, 

Nine kings to Odin's wide domain 

Were sent, by Hakon’s right hand slain ! 

So well the raven-flocks were fed— 

So well the wolves were filled with dead! ” 


Earl Hakon was very generous ; but the greatest mis- 
fortunes attended even such a chief at the end of his 
days: and the great cause of this was that the time was 
come when heathen sacrifices and idolatrous worship 
were doomed to fall, and the holy faith and good cus- 
toms to come in their place. 

Olaf Tryggvesson was chosen at Drontheim by the 
General Thing to be the king over the whole country, 
as Harald Haarfager had been. The whole public and 
the people throughout all the land would listen to nothing 
else than that Olaf Tryggvesson should be king. Then 
Olaf went round the whole country, and brought it under 
his rule, and all the people of Norway gave in their sub- 
mission; and also the chiefs in the Uplands and in 
Viken, who before had held their lands as fiefs from the 
Danish king, now became King Ulaf’s men, and held 
their lands from him. 

King Olaf now summoned his kith, kin, and 
allies together, and declared his fixed purpose of 
making the whole country Christian, or perishing 
in the attempt. The priests could not have had 
a more hopeful pupil. The Prophet never propa- 
gated his faith with more violence, and cold-blood- 
ed cruelty, than did King Olaf. We would, how- 
ever, warn our readers, that this was not King Olaf 
the Norwegian Saint. The inhabitants of one dis- 
trict consented to be baptized, but “Olaf’s bloody 
baptism” was to pass over the whole land— 

The king then went to the north part of Viken, and 
invited every man to accept Christianity ; and those who 
opposed him he punished severely, killing some, muti- 
lating others, and driving some into banishment. At 
length he brought it so far, that all the kingdom which 
his father King Tryggve had ruled over, and also that 
of his relation Harald Granske, accepted of Christianity; 
and during that summer and the following winter all 
Viken was made Christian. 

Early in spring King Olaf set out from Viken with a 
great force northwards to Agder; and proclaimed that 
every man should be baptized. And thus the people re- 
ceived Christianity, for nobody dared oppose the king’s 
will, wheresoever he came. In Hordaland, however, 
were many bold and great men of Horde-Kaari’s race. 
He, namely, had left four sons,—the first Thorleif 
Spaake ; the second, Ogmund, father of Thorolf Skialg, 
who was father of Erling of Sole ; the third was Thord, 
father of the Herse Klyp, who killed King Sleve Gun- 
hild’s son; and lastly, Olmod father of Askel, whose son 
was Aslak Fitiaskalle ; and that family branch was the 
greatest and most considered in Hordaland. Now when 
this family heard the bad tidings that the king was 
coming along the country from the eastward with a 
great force, and was breaking the ancient law of the 
people, and imposing punishment and hard conditions on 


all who opposed him, the relatives appointed a meeting 
to take counsel with ‘each other, for they knew the king 
would come down upon them at once; and all re- 
solved to appear in force at the there to 


i 
: 


: 


hold a conference with King Olaf 
When King Olaf came to 


summoned the people to a Thing ; and when the bon- 
ders received the message-token for a Thing, they as- 
sembled in great numbers well armed. After they had 
come together, they resolved to choose three men, the 


best speakers of the whole, who 
Olaf, and argue with the king; 
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decline to accept of any thing against the’old law, even 
if the king should require it of them. Now when the 
bonders came to the Thing, and the Thing was formed, 
King Olaf arose, and at first spoke good-humouredly to 
the people ; but they observed he wanted them to accept 
Christianity, with all his fine words : and in the conclusion 
he let them know, that those who should speak against 
him, and not submit to his proposal, must expect his dis- 
pleasure and punishment, and all the ill that it was in 
his power to inflict. When he had ended his speech, 
one of the bonders stood up, who was considered the 
most eloquent, and who had been chosen as the first who 
should reply to King Olaf. But when he would begin 
to speak, such a cough seized him, and such a difficulty 
of breathing, that he could not bring out a word, and 
had to sit down again. Then another bonder stood up, 
resolved not to let an answer be wanting, although it 
had gone so ill with the former ; but he became so con- 
fused that he could not find a word to say, and all pre- 
sent set up a laughter, amid which the bonder sat down 
again. And now the third stood up to make a speech 
against King Olaf’s; but when he began he became so 
hoarse and husky in his throat, that nobody could hear 
a word he said, and he also had to sit down. Therewas 
none of the bonders now to speak against the king, and 
as nobody answered him there was no opposition; and 
it came to this, that all agreed to what the king had 
proposed. All the people of the Thing accordingly were 
baptized before the Thing was dissolved. 

King Olaf went with his men-at-arms to the Gula 
Thing ; for the bonders had sent him word that they 
would reply there to his speech. When both parties 
had come to the Thing, the king desired first to have a 
conference with the chief people of the country; and 
when the meeting was numerous the king set forth his 
errand,—that he desired them, according to his proposal, 
to allow themselves to be baptized. . . . . .. . 
The same harvest, King Olaf summoned the bonders toa 
Thing of the four districts at Drogseid, in Stad ; and 
there the people from Sogn, the Fiord district, South 
More, and Raumsdal, were summoned to meet. King 
Olaf came there with a great many people who had fol- 
lowed him from the eastward, and also with those who 


had joined him from Rogaland and Hordaland. When | 


the king came to the Thing, he proposed to them there, 
as elsewhere, Christianity ; and as the king had such a 
powerful host with him, they were frightened. The 
king offered them two conditions,—either to accept 
Christianity, or to fight. But the bonders saw they 
were in no condition to fight the king, and resolved, 
therefore, that all the people should agree to be baptized. 
The king proceeded afterwards to North Mére, and bap- 
tized all that district. He then sailed to Lade, in Dron- 
theim ; had the temple there razed to the ground ; took 
all the ornaments and all property out of the temple, and 
from the gods in it; and among other things the great 
gold ring which Earl Hakon had ordered to be made, 
and which hung in the door of the temple; and then 
had the temple burnt. But when the bonders heard of 
this, they sent out a war-arrow as a token through the 
whole district, ordering out a warlike force, and intended 
to meet the king with it. Inthe meantime King Olaf 
sailed with a war-force out of the Fiord along the coast 
northward, intending to proceed to Halogaland, and 
baptize there. 

What became of King Olaf’s Irish Queen does 
not appear ; but he wished now to espouse Queen 
Sigrid in Sweden, surnamed the Haughty; so 
after a few more baptismal tours— 

Early in spring King Olaf went eastwards to Kong- 
helle to the meeting with Queen Sigrid; and when they 
met, the business was considered about which, the winter 
before, they had held communication, namely, their mar- 
riage ; and the business seemed likely to be concluded. 
But when Olaf insisted that Sigrid should let herself be 
baptized, she answered thus:—“I must not part from 
the faith which I have held, and my forefathers before 
me ; and, on the other hand, I shall make no objection 


Then King Olaf was enraged, and answered in a 

“ Why should I care to have thee, an old faded w 

and a heathen jade!” and therewith struck her in the 
face with his glove which he held in his hand, rose up, 
and they parted. Sigrid said, “This may some day be 
thy death.” The king set off to Viken, the queen to 
Sweden. 

King Olaf was particularly inveterate againg 
certain sorcerers, and got rid of them with littl. 
trouble, by first making them all dead drunk, and 
then setting fire to the house in which they were, 
One warlock, Eyvind—a man of consequence, who 
had escaped his vengeance—was made prisoner 
with his men :— 

Then the king ordered them all to be taken out to 
skerry which was under water in flood-tide, and there 
to be left bound. Eyvind and all with him left their 
lives on this rock, and the skerry is still called the 
Skerry of Shrieks. 

It is related that once on a time King Olaf was at 
feast at this Augvaldsness, and one eventide there came 
to him an old man very gifted in words, and withs 
broad-brimmed hat upon his head. He was one-eyed, 
and had something to tell of every land. He entered 
into conversation with the king ; and as. the king found 
much pleasure in the guest’s speech, he asked him con- 
cerning many things, to which the guest gave good 
answers; and the king sat up late in the evening, 
Among other things, the king asked him if he knew whe 
the Augvald had been who had given his name both to 
the ness and to the house. The guest replied, that this 
Augvald was a king, and a very valiant man, and that 
he made great sacrifices to a cow which he had with 
| him wherever he went, and considered it good for his 
health to drink her milk. This same King Augvald had 
a battle with a king called Varin, in which battle Aug- 
vald fell. He was buried under a mound close to the 
house ; “ and there stands his stone over him, and close 
to it his cow also is laid.” Such and many other things, 
and ancient events, the king inquired after. Now, when 
the king had sat late into the night, the bishop reminded 
him that it was time to go to bed, and the king did so. 
But after the king was undressed, and had laid himself 
in bed, the guest sat upon the footstool before the bed, 
and still spoke long with the king; for after one tale 
was ended, he still wanted anew one. Then the bishop 
observed to the king, it was time to go to sleep, and the 
king did so; and the guest went ont. Soon after the 
king awoke, asked for the guest, and ordered him to be 
called ; but the guest was not to be found. The morm- 
ing after, the king ordered his cook and cellar-master te 
be called, and asked ifany strange person had been with 
them. They said, that as they were making ready the 
meat a man came to them, and observed that they were 
cooking very poor meat for the king’s table ; whereupoa 
he gave them two thi#k and fat pieces of beef, whieh 
they boiled with the rest of the meat. Then the king 
ordered that all the meat should be thrown away, 
said this man can be no other than the Odin whom the 
heathen have so long worshipped; and added, “but 
Odin shall not deceive us.” 


The atrocities committed by this savage must 
have been instigated by the priests. Yet he met 
with resistance. Here we find the genuine spirit 
of the old Norse, who will not be coerced even for 
their good :— 

King Olaf collected a great army in the east of the 
country towards summer, and sailed with it north # 
Nidaros in the Drontheim country. From thence be 
sent a message-token over all the fiord, calling the 
of eight different districts to a Thing ; but the bonders 
changed the Thing-token into a war-token, and called 
together all men, free and unfree, in all the 
land. Now when the king met the Thing, the whole 
people came fully armed. After the Thing was seated, 
the king spoke, and invited them to adopt 


—— 





to your believing in the god that pleases you best.” 


’ 
but he had only spoken a short time when the bende 
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valled out to him to be silent, or they would attack him | The king lifted up his gold-inlaid axe which he carried 


sad drive him away. 


same 


“ We did so,” said they, “ with | in his hands, and struck Thor so that the image rol 
Hakon, foster-son of Athelstan, when he brought us the | down from its seat. ae 


message, and we held him in quite as much respect | threw down all the gods from their seats ; and while the 


Then the king’s men turned to and 


ld thee.” When King Olaf saw how incensed | king was in the temple, Jernskiwgge was killed outside 
rs we ho were, and that they had such a war-force | of the temple doors, and the kine’s men did it. “When 


that he could make no resistance, he turned his speech 
as if he would give way to the bonders. 
The King dissembled his wrath, and bided his 
King Olaf lay with his ships in the river Nid, and had 
thirty vessels, which were manned with many brave 
le; but the king himself was often at Lade with 





his court attendants. As the time now was approach- | 


ing 3t which the sacrifices should be made at Mere, the 
king prepared a great feast at Lade, and sent a message 


to the districts of Strind, Guladal, and out to Orkadal, | beptios, . 


to invite the chiefs and other great bonders. When the 
feast was ready, and the chiefs assembled, there was a 
handsome entertainment the first evening, at which 


the king came forth out of the temple he offered the 
bonders two conditions,—that all should accept of Chris- 
tianity forthwith, or that they should fight with him. 
But as Skiagge was killed, there was no leader in the 
bonders’ army to raise the banner against King Olaf; so 
they took the other condition, to surrender to the king's 
will and obey his order. Then King Olaf had all the 
people present baptized, and took hostages from them 
for their remaining true to Christianity ; and he sent his 


/men round to every district, and no man in the Dron- 


plenty of liquor went round, and the guests were made 


very drunk. The night after they all slept in peace. 
The following morning, when the king was dressed, he 
had the early mass sung before him ; and when the mass 
was over, ordered to sound the trumpets for a House 
Thing: upon which all his men left the ships to come up 
to the Thing. When the Thing was seated, the king 
stood up, and spoke thus :—* We held a Thing at Froste, 
and there I invited the bonders to allow themselves to 
be baptized ; but they, on the other hand, invited me to 
offer sacrifice to their gods, as King Hakon, Athelstan’s 
foster-son, had done ; and thereafter it was agreed upon 
between us that we should meet at Mere, and there 
make a great sacrifice. Now if I, along with you, shall 
tun again to making sacrifice, then will I make the 

st of sacrifices that are in use ; and I will sacrifice 
men. But I will not select slaves or malefactors for 
this, but will take the greatest men only to be offered to 
the gods; and for this I select Orm Lyrgia of Medal- 
house, Styrkar of Gimsar, Kaare of Gryting, Asbiorn 
Thorbergson of Varness, Orm of Lyra, Halder of Skird- 
ingstedia ;’ and besides these he named five others of 
the principal men. All these, he said, he would offer in 
sacrifice to the gods for peace and a fruitful season ; and 
ordered them to be laid hold of immediately. Now 
when the bonders saw that they were not strong enough 
to make head against the king, they asked for peace, 
and submitted wholly to the king’s pleasure. So it was 
settled that all the bonders who had come there should 
be baptized, and should take an oath to the king to hold 
by the right faith, and to renounce sacrifice to the gods. 
The king then kept all these men as hostages who came 
to his feast, until they sent him their sons, brothers, or 
other near relations. 

King Olaf went in with all his forces into the Dron- 
theim country ; and when he came to Mere all among 
the chiefs of the Drontheim people, who were most 
opposed to Christianity, were assembled, and had with 
them all the great bonders who had before made sacri- 
fice at that place. There was thus a greater multitude 
of bonders than there had been at the Froste Thing. 
Now the king let the people be summoned to the Thing, 
where both parties met armed; and when the Thing was 
weated, the king made a speech, in which he told the 
people to go over to Christianity. Jernskixgge replies 
on the part of bonders, and says that the will of the 

rs 18 now, as formerly, that the king should not 
their laws. “We want, king,” said he, “that 
shouldst offer sacrifice, as other kings before thee 
z ~ + ver All the bonders applauded his speech with 
a shout, and said they would have all things ac- 
re ide to what Skiwgge said. Then the king said he 
£9 into the temple of their gods with them, and see 
4 oe were when they sacrificed. The 

ought well of thi ip 
Went to the . og this proceeding, and both parties 
ow King Olaf entered into the temple with some few 
men and a few bonders ; and when the king came 
their gods were, Thor, as the most considered 
their gods, sat there adorned with gold and silver. 








theim country opposed Christianity, but all people took 


King Olaf appointed a meeting with the relations of 
Jernskiegge, and offered them the compensation or 
penalty for his bloodshed; for there were many bold 
men who had an interest in that business. Jernskimgge 
had a daughter called Gudrun ; and at last it was agreed 
upon between the parties that the king should take her 
in marriage. When the wedding-day came King Olaf 
and Gudrun went to bed together. As soon as Gudrun, 
the first night they lay together, thought the king was 
asleep, she drew a knife, with which she intended to run 
him through ; but the king saw it, took the knife from 
her, got out of bed, and went to his men, and told them 
what had happened. Gudrun also took her clothes, and 
went away along with all her men who had followed her 
thither. Gudrun never came into the king’s bed again. 

The same autumn King Olaf laid the keel of a great 
long-ship out on the strand at the river Nid. It wasa 


_snaekke; and he employed many carpenters upon her, so 


| 








that early in winter the vessel was ready. It had thirty 
benches for rowers, was high in stem and stern, but was 
not broad. The king called this ship the Crane. 

Such was the first Christian missionary to Ice- 
land. Is it wonderful that the Northern heathen 
rejected a religion propagated by such apostles ? 
The king had threatened to visit the Halogalanders, 
to see if he could not punish those who rejected 
Christianity. Eyvind Kinnoif had been particu- 
larly obstinate in Paganism, and King Olaf had 
him kidnapped, and brought to Nidaros, where 
Olaf then was :— 

Eyvind was brought up to a conference with the king, 
who asked him to allow himself to be baptized, like other 
people ; but Eyvind decidedly answered he would not. 
The king still, with persuasive words, urged him to ac- 
cept Christianity,and both he and the bishop used many 
suitable arguments; but Eyvind would not allow him- 
self to be moved. The king offered him gifts and great 
fiefs, but Eyvind refused all. Then the king threatened 
him with tortures and death, but Eyvind was steadfast. 
Then the king ordered a pan of glowing coals to be 
placed upon Eyvind’s belly, which burst asunder. Ey- 
vind cried,“ Take away the pan, and I will say some- 
thing before I die,’ which also was done. The king 
said, “Wilt thou now, Eyvind, believe in Christ f’ 
“No,” said Eyvind, “1 can take no baptism; for I am 
an evil spirit put into a man’s body by Lapland sorcery, 
because in no other way could my father and mother 
have a child.” With that died Eyvind, who had been 
one of the greatest sorcerers. 

Whoever successfully opposed King Olaf’s Chris- 
tian progress were made out to be idolaters and 
sorcerers, who, by their incantations, raised storms, 
spread mists, and caused destruction to the king’s 
ships, or warriors. One Raud—a noted Pagan— 
raised an awful storm in the Saltenfiord, to allay 
which— 

Bishop Sigurd took all his mass robes and went forward 
to the bow of the king’s ship ; ordered tapers tobe lighted, 
and incense to be brought out. Then he set the crucifix 
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upon the stem of the vessel, read the Evangelist and many 
prayers, besprinkled the whole ship with holy water, 
and then ordered the ship-tent to be stowed away, and 
to row into the fiord. e king ordered all the other 
ships to follow him. Now when all was ready on board 
the Crane to row, she went into the fiord without the 
rowers finding any wind ; and the sea was curled about 
their keel-track like as in a calm, so quiet and still was 
the water; yet on each side of them the waves were 
lashing up so high that they hid the sight of the moun- 
tains. And so the one ship followed the other in the 
smooth sea-track ; and they proceeded this way the 
whole day and night, until they reached Godé Isle. Now 
when they came to Raud’s house, his great ship, the 
Dragon, was afloat close to the land. King Olaf went 
up to the house immediately with his people; made an 
attack on the loft in which Raud was sleeping, and broke 
it open. The men rushed in: Raud was taken and 
bound, and of the people with him some were killed and 
some made prisoners. Thentheking’s men went toa lodg- 
ing inwhich Raud’s house-servants slept, and killed some, 
bound others, and beat others. Then the king ordered 
Raud to be brought before him, and offered him baptism. 
“ And,” says the king, “ I will not take thy property 
from thee, but rather be thy friend, if thou wilt make 
thyself worthy to be so.” aud exclaimed with all his 
might against this proposal, saying he would never be- 
lieve in Christ, and making his scoffof God. Then the 
king was wroth, and said Raud should die the worst of 
deaths. And the king ordered him to be bound toa 
beam of wood, with his face uppermost, and a round pin 
of wood to be set between his teeth to force his mouth 
open. Then the king ordered an adder to be stuck into 
the mouth of him; but the serpent would not go into 
his mouth, but shrunk back when Raud breathed against 
it. Now the king ordered a hollow branch of an angelica 
root to be stuck into Raud’s mouth ; others say the king 
put his horn into his mouth, and forced the serpent to go 
in by holding a red-hot iron before the opening. So the 
serpent crept into the mouth of Raud and down his 
throat, and gnawed its way out of his side; and thus 
Raud perished. King Olaf took here much gold and 
silver, and other property of weapons, and many sorts of 
precious effects; and all the men who were with Raud 
he either had baptized, or, if they refused, had them 
killed or tortured. Then the king took the dragon-ship 
which Raud had owned, and steered it himself, for it 
was a much larger and handsomer vessel than the Crane. 
= Fs The same harvest Thangbrand the 
priest came back from Iceland to King Olaf, and told 
the ill success of his journey ; namely, that the Ice- 
landers had made lampoons about him ; and that some 
even sought to kill him, and there was little hope of 
that country ever being made Christian. King Olaf was 
so enraged at this, that he ordered all the Icelanders to 
be assembled by sound of horn, and was going to kill all 
who were in the town ; but Kiartan, Gissur, and Hialte, 
with the other Icelanders who had become Christians, 
went to him, and said, “ King, thou must not fall from 
thy word,—that however much any man may irritate 
thee, thou wilt forgive him ifhe turn from heathenism 
and become Christian.” ‘ King Olaf was 
more expert in all exercises than any man in Norway 
whose memory is preserved to us in sagas ; and he was 
stronger and more agile than most men, and many stories 
are written down about it. King Olaf could 
run across the oars outside of the vessel while his men 
were rowing the Serpent. He could play with three 
daggers, so that one was always in the air, and he took 
the one falling by the handle. He could walk all round 
upon the ship’s rails, could strike and cut equally well 
with both hands, and could cast two spears at once. 
King Olaf was a very merry, frolicsome man ; gay and 
social ; had great taste in everything ; was very gener- 
ous ; was very finical in his dress, but in battle he ex- 
ceeded all in bravery. He was distinguished for cruelty 
when he was enraged, and tortured many of his ene- 
mies. Some he burnt in fire ; some he had torn in 
pieces by mad dogs; some he had mutilated or cast 
down from high precipices, Ou this account his friends 
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were attached to him warmly, and his enemies 

him greatly ; and thus he made such a fortunate 

in his undertakings, for some obeyed his will out of the 
friendliest zeal, and others out of dread. 


After this, King Olaf cut off King Gudrod, (the 
last of the turbulent sons of Eric Bloody-axe and 
Gunhild the Mother of Kings, ) who had sailed from 
England to invade and plunder Norway. The king 
also built the famous Long Serpent, the 
ship ever seen in that country; the kee] hei 
seventy-four ells. Its knee-beams were still to hy 
seen in the days of Snorro, who records its 
dimensions. The building of this vessel shows that 
the useful arts, as well as poetry, were cultivated 
by these Pagans of the tenth century. There was 
even division of labour. There were “some tp 
fell wood, some to shape it, some to make 
some to carry timber, and all that was used was of 
the best.” King Olaf afterwards married a sister 
of the Danish King Swend, Thyri, who came ty 
his court in distress, and upbraided him that he 
would not revenge her wrongs upon her bro 
and recover her property in Vendland, This trait 
is characteristic of the age :— 

The king, one day, early in spring was walking in the 
street, and met 1 man in the market with many, and 
for that early season, remarkably large angelica roots, 
The king took a great stalk of the angelica in his hand, 
and went home to Queen Thyri’s lodging. Thyri satia 
her room weeping as the king came in. The king said, 
“See here, queen, is a great angelica stalk, which I give 
thee.” She threw it away, and said,“ A greater pre 
sent Harald Gormson gave to my mother ; and he was 
not afraid to go out of the land and take his own. That 
was shown when he came here to Norway, and laid 
waste the greatest part of the land, and seized on all the 
scatt and revenues ! and thou darest not go across the 
Danish dominions for this brother of mine, King Swend.” 
As she spoke thus, King Olaf sprang up, and answered 
with a loud oath, “ Never did I fear thy brother King 
Swend; and if we meet he shall give way before me!” 

King Olaf forthwith summoned his leading men, 
mustered his followers, and launched the Long 
Serpent, with a famous crew of valiant men, hav- 
ing very hard names—the chosen of his warriors 
In the meantime he did not neglect his business of 
baptizing, but sent deputies and priests again to 
Iceland, and also to Greenland, and sailing off with 
a fleet of sixty ships, passed Denmark, and through 
the Sound to Vendland, where he met with many 
of his old friends, #8 this was the country of his 
first wife. Women were, on both sides, the sole 
cause of this war ; for Sigrid the Haughty, whom 
King Olaf had struck in the face, and called “an 
old jade” because she would not agree to become 
a Christian, and marry him, was now the Queen 
of Swend, so she— 

Urged King Swend much to give battle to Bing 
Olaf Tryggvesson ; saying that he had reason 
as Olaf had married his sister Thyri without his lear 
“and that your predecessors would not have submitted 
to.” Such persuasions Sigrid had often in her } 
and at last she brought it so far that Swend 
firmly on doing so. 

So, early in the following spring, King Swend 
formed: a coalition with the King of Sweden, 
Karl Eric. Their combined fleets in 
King Olaf’s grand floating armament a8 it 1 
turned to Norway, and a desperate sea-fight 
sued. In a note appended to the description f 











the fight, Mr, Laing remarks— 
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hting in sea battles appears, from this 

The veg hy Ti isietiont, to have been for each 
a to bind together the stems and sterns of their own 
ay forming them thus into a compact body as soon as 
poy mre came within fighting distance, or within spears’ 
throw. They appear to have fought principally from 
the vecastles ; and to have used grappling-irons for 
dragging & yessel out of the line, or within boarding 


Sgorro Sturleson’s sea-fights puts one quite out 
of conceit with those of Cooper the American no- 
velist, Captain Marryat, or any one else. We 
can give but a passing glimpse of the deadly con- 
test presented with so much animation by Snorro— 

This battle was one of the severest told of, and many 
were the people slain. The forecastle men of the Long 
Serpent, the little Serpent, and the Crane, threw grap- 

‘ngs and stem chains into King Swend’s ship, and used 
their weapons well against the people standing below 
them, for they cleared the decks of all the ships they 
could lay fast hold of; and King Swend, and all the 
men who escaped, fled to other vessels, and laid them- 
gives out of bow-shot. It went with this force just as 
King Olaf Tryggvesson had foreseen. Then King Olaf 
the Swede laid himself in their place; but when he 
came near the great ships it went with him as with 
them, for he lost many men and some ships, and was 
obliged to get away. But Ear! Eric laid the Iron Beard 
side by side with the outermost of King Olaf’s ships, 
thinned it of men, cut the cables and let it drive. Then 
he laid alongside of the next, and fought until he had 
cleared it of men also. Now all the people who were in 
the smaller ships began to run into the larger, and the 
earl cut them loose as fast as he cleared them of men. 
The Danes and Swedes laid themselves now out of shoot- 
ing distance all around Olaf’s ship ; but Earl Eric lay 
always close alongside of the ships; and used his swords 
and battle-axes, and as fast as people fell in his vessel, 
others, Danes and Swedes, came in their place. So says 
Haldor :-— 

“Sharp was the clang of shield and sword, 
And shrill the song of spears on board,” Kc. 

Then the fight became most severe, and many people 
fll. Bat at last it came to this, that all King Olaf 
Tryggvesson’s ships were cleared of men except the 
Leng Serpent, on board of which all who could still 
carry their arms were gathered. Then Iron Beard lay 
fide by side with the Serpent, and the fight went on with 
tattle-axe and sword. So says Haldor: 

“ Hard pressed on every side by foes, 

The Serpent reels beneath the blows ; 

Crash go the shields around the bow ! 
Breast-plates and breasts pierced thro’ and thro’! 
In the sword-storm the Holm beside, 

The Iron Beard lay alongside 

The king's Long Serpent of the sea— 

Fate gave the earl the victory.” 

Farl Eric was in the forehold of his ship, where a 
‘ver of shields had been set up. In the fight, both 
‘wing Weapons, sword, and axe, and the thrust of 
wears had been used; and all that could be used as 
weapon for casting was cast. Some used bows, some 
“rew spears with the hand. So many weapons were 
‘# into the Serpent, and so thick flew spears and 
wrvws, that the shields could scarcely receive them ; 

_% all sides the Serpent was surrounded by war 
ae — King Olaf’s men became so mad with rage, 
the y ran on board of the enemies’ ships, to get at 

people a a of sword and kill them. ‘ 

'. + Hinar Tambarskelver, one of the sharpest of 
Ee enters, stood by the mast, and shot with his bow. 
cal shot an arrow at Earl Eric, which hit the tiller- 
road above the earl’s head so hard that it entered 
way... j JP. the arrow-shaft. The earl looked that 

7, and asked if they knew who had shot ; and at the 
bis Sie nent another arrow flew between his hand and 
the eo into the stuffing of the chief’s stool, so that 
the alee far out on the other side. Then said 

4 Wan called Fin,—but some say he was of 
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Finn (Laplander) race, and was a superior arecher,— 
“ Shoot that tall man by the mast.” Fin shot ; and the 
arrow hit the middle of Einar’s bow just at the mo- 
ment that Einar was drawing it, and the bow was split 
in two parts. 

“ What is that,” cried King Olaf, “that broke with 
such a noise ?” 

** Norway, king, from thy hands,” cried Einar. 

“No! not quite so much as that,” says the king ; 
“take my bow, and shoot,” flinging the bow to him. 

Einar took the bow, and drew it over the head of the 
arrow. “Too weak, too weak,” said he, “for the bow 
of a mighty king !”’ and, throwing the bow aside, he took 
sword and shield, and fought valiantly. 

The king stood on the gangways of the Long Serpent, 
and shot the greater part of the day; sometimes with 
the bow, sometimes with the spear, and always throwing 
two spears at once. He looked down over the ship’s 
side, and saw that his men struck briskly with their 
swords, and yet wounded but seldom. Then he called 
aloud, “ Why do ye strike so gently that ye seldom 
cut!” One among the people answered, “ The swords 
are blunt and full of notches.” Then the king went 
down into the forehold, opened the chest under the 
throne, and took out many sharp swords, which he 
handed to his men ; but, as he stretched down his right 
hand with them, some observed that blood was running 
down under his steel glove, but no one knew where he 
was wounded. Now when Earl Eric saw 
there were but few people remaining beside the ship’s 
mast, he determined to board; and he entered the Ser- 
pent with four others. Then came Hyrning, the king’s 
brother-in-law, and some others against him, and there 
was the most severe combat; and at last the earl was 
forced to leap back on board the Iron Beard again, and 
some who had accompanied him were killed, and others 
wounded. : 

Now the fight became hot indeed, and many men fell 
on board the Serpent ; and the men on board of her be- 
gan to be thinned off, and the defence to be weaker. 
The earl resolved to board the Serpent again, and again 
he met with a warm reception. When the forecastle 
men of the Serpent saw what he was doing, they went 
aft and made a desperate fight ; but so many men of the 
Serpent had fallen, that the ship’s sides were in many 
places quite bare of defenders ; and the earl’s men poured 
in all around into the vessel, and all the men who were 
still able to defend the ship crowded aft to the king, and 
arrayed themselves for his defence. So says Haldor the 
Unchristian :— 

“ Eric cheers on his men, — 
* On to the charge again!’ 
The gallant few 

Of Olaf’s crew 

Must refuge take 

On the quarter-deck, 
Around the king 

They stand in ring ; 

Their shields enclose 

The king from foes, 

And the few who still remain 
Fight madly, but in vain. 
Eric cheers on his men — 

* On to the charge again !'" 

Kolbiorn the marshal, who had on clothes and arms 
like the king’s, and was a remarkably stout and hand- 
some man, went up to the king on the quarter-deck. 
The battle was still going on fiercely even in the fore- 
hold. But as many of the earl’s men had now into 
the Serpent as could find room, and his ships lay all 
round her, and few were the people left in the Serpent 
for defence against so great a force ; and in a short time 
most of the Serpent's men fell, brave and stout though 
they were. King Olaf and Kolbiorn the marshal both 
sprang overboard, each on his own side of the ship; 
but the earl’s men had laid out boats around the Serpent, 
and killed those who leaped overboard. Now when the 
king had sprung overboard, they tried to seize him with 
their hands, and bring him to Earl Eric; but King Olaf 
threw his shield over his head, and sauk beneath the 
waters, Kolbiorn held his shield behind him tw protect 
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himself from the spears cast at him from the ships which 
lay round the Serpent, and he fell so upon his shield 
that it came under him, so that he could not sink so 
quickly. He was thus taken and brought into a boat, 
and they supposed he was the king. He was brought 
before the earl ; and when the earl saw it was Kolbiorn, 
and not the king, he gave him his life. At the same mo- 
ment, all of King Olaf’s men who were in life sprang 
overboard from the Serpent; and Thorkel Nefia, the 
king’s brother, was the last of all the men who sprang 
overboard. It is thus told concerning the king by Hal- 
fred :— 

“ The Serpent and the Crane 

Lay wrecks upon the main. 

On his sword he cast a glance,— 

With it he saw no chance. 

To his marshal, who of yore 

Many a war-chance had come o’er, 

He spoke a word—then drew in breath, 

And sprang to his deep-sea death.” . 

There is no doubt that King Olaf perished in 

the waves ; but his fate, like that of some other 
unfortunate kings, does not seem to have been 
clearly ascertained, and accordingly many rumours 
prevailed of his escape, together with tales of his 


death. One of the scalds concludes, 

“ What people wish they soon believe.” 
But, remarks Snorro—“ however this may be, 
King Olaf Tryggvesson never came back to Norway 
again.” The Scaldic, or Gazette account of those 
days of battle, concludes— 


* Olaf, with glittering helmet crowned, 
Had steered the Serpent through the Sound; 
And people dressed their boats, and cheered, 
As Olaf’s fleet in splendour steered. 

But the descendant of great Hemming, 
Whose race tells many a gallant sea-king, 
His blue sword in red life-blood stained, 
And bravely Olaf’s long-ship gained.” 


The victors portioned the kingdom among them ; 
Earl Eric holding the government for the Swedish 
and Danish kings. 
though professing Christians, exceedingly tolerant 
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They were baptized; but, | 


to their Pagan subjects, and faithful observers of | 


the old laws and customs of the country. 

The Seventh Saga, that of King Olaf the Saint, 
was that which called the attention of Mr. Laing 
to these racy old chronicles. The holy and cele- 
brated Olaf was of the royal house of Harold 
Haarfager; though a friendless boy, brought up 


| under the bridge. 


They steered first to London, and sailed ; 
Thames with their fleet ; but the la ee tbe 
within. On the other side of the river is nents 
ing place, which is called Sudrviki.* There the Dest 
had raised a great work, dug large ditches, and with: 
had built a bulwark of stone, timber, and turf pr 
they had stationed a strong army. King ’ 
ordered a great assault ; but the Danes defended then. 
selves bravely, and King Ethelred could make 
of it. Between the castle and Southwark there way 
bridge, so broad that two wagons could pass each oe 
upon it. On the bridge were raised barricades, 
towers and wooden parapets, in the direction of the 
river, which were nearly breast high ; and under the 
bridge were piles driven into the bottom of the 
river. Now when the attack was made the troo 
on the bridge everywhere, and defended themselves 
King Ethelred was very anxious to get ; 
of the bridge, and he called together all the chiefs j 
consult how they should get the bridge broken dows, 
Then said King Olaf he would attempt to lay his fleet 
alongside of it, if the other ships would do the same, |; 
was then determined in this council that they should lay 
their war forces under the bridge; and each made hip. 
self ready with ships and men. 

King Olaf ordered great platforms of floating wood 
to be tied together with hazel bands, and for this be 
took down old houses; and with these, as a roof, x 
covered over his ships so widely, that it reached ove 
the ships’ sides. Under this screen he set pillars » 
high and stout, that there both was room for swinging 
their swords, and the roofs were strong enough to with. 
stand the stones cast down upon them. Now, when the 
fleet and men were ready, they rowed up along the river; 
but when they came near the bridge, there were cat 
down upon them so many stones and missile weapons, 
such as arrows and spears, that neither helmet nor shield 
could hold out against it ; and the ships themselves were 
so greatly damaged, that many retreated out of it. Bet 
King Olaf, and the Northmen’s fleet with him, rowed 
quite up under the bridge, laid their cables around de 
piles which supported it, and then rowed off with all the 
ships as hard as they could down the stream. Thepiles 
were thus shaken in the bottom, and were loosened 
Now as the armed troops stood thick 
of men upon the bridge, and there were likewise maay 
heaps of stones and other weapons upon it, and the piles 
under it being loosened and broken, the bridge gave way; 
and a great part of the men upon it fell into the river, 


and all the others fled, some into the castle, some me 


| 


by Sigurd Syr, a man of note and great wealth, | 


who had married his mother. He was first called 
“Olaf the Thick.” He was middle-sized, strong, 
and thick, with light hair, a broad ruddy face, 
and fine and piercing eyes. He was precocious, 
brave, eloquent, ready-witted, expert in martial 
exercises, and an adept in all sorts of smith’s work, 
which was the highest accomplishment of a chief. 
He had found an able instructor and auxiliary in 
Rane “the Far Travelled.” Having obtained a 
ship, he set forth to try his fortune as a viking, 
and levied scatt, or plundered as bravely and suc- 
cessfully as any of his royal ancestors. King Ethel- 
red was then invaded by Svend, “ Forked Beard,” 
who with his Danes had conquered his territory, 
and now held London. Swend died suddenly, slain, 
as was said, by supernatural influence, for his pa- 
ganism ; and Ethelred, then in Flanders, was joined 
by Olaf and other auxiliaries, in attempting to 
wrest his kingdom from the conquerors. What 
follows must be read with great interest by Eng- 
lishmen. 


| to be their king. 





' 
' 





Southwark. Thereafter Southwark was stormed and 
taken. Now when the people in the castle saw thatthe 
river Thames was mastered, and that they could a 
hinder the passage of ships up into the country, they be 
came afraid, surrendered the tower, and took Ethelreé 
— Ottar Swarte :-— 
“ London Bridge is broken down,— 
Gold is won, and bright renown. 
Shields resounding, 
War-horns sounding, 
Hildur shouting in the din ! 
Arrows singing, 
Mail-coats ringing— 
Odin makes our Olaf win!” 
“King Ethelred has found a friend : 
Brave Olaf will his throne defend.” 

King Olaf passed all the winter with King 
and had a great battle at Hringmara Heath t in Ulfkel) 
land, the domain which Ulfkel Snelling at that & 
held ; and here again the king was victorious. 

King Olaf, as commander of the Forces, ** 
now more a king than Ethelred. He storme! 
Canterbury, and sailed round the coast, takist 
scatt, and plundering where it was refused. After 
wards he plundered and burnt on the French cos 


and had advanced to the Straits of Gibraltar, * 
* Southwark. 


+ Ashdown in Kent, and Assington in Fasex, have 
been taken by autiquaries for this buttle-field, 
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_ x9 to travel to Jerusalem, when, ina warning 


dream, 8 remarkable person, of a terrible appear- 
to him, and told him “to return to his 
oral for he should be king of Norway.” It was 
-ears since King Olaf Tryggvesson had 


- ia the sea-fight mentioned above; and all 


this while, the Earls had ruled Norway under the 
kings of Sweden and Denmark; but the bonders 


snd were ready to welcome a deliverer. After per- 


ot Olaf set out to conquer his native country. 
Farl Hakon was surprised and taken, and quietly 
qbmitted to him on being allowed to depart in 

_ And here we must have one more peep into 


the domestic life of the Northmen in those primi- 


tive times. 

King Olaf went now eastward along the land, holding 
Things with the bonders all over the country. Many 
went Willingly with him; but some, who were Earl 
Swend’s friends or relations, spoke against him. There- 
fore King Olaf sailed in all haste eastward to Viken; 
went in there with his ships; set them on the land; and 

ed up the country, in order to meet his step- 
father, Sigurd Syr. When he came to Westfold, he was 
reeived in a friendly way by many who had been his 
father’s friends or acquaintances; and also there and in 
Folden were many of his family. In Autumn he pro- 
ceeded up the country to his stepfather King Sigurd’s, 
snd came there one day very early. As Olaf was com- 
ing near to the house, some of the servants ran before- 
band to the house, and into the room. Olaf’s mother, 
Aasta, was sitting in the room, and around her some of 
ber girls. When the servants told her of King Olaf’s 
approach, and that he might soon be expected, Aasta 
stood up directly, and ordered the men and girls to put 
everything in the best order. She ordered four girls te 
bring out all that belonged to the decoration of the room, 
and put it in order with hangings and benches. Two 
fellows brought straw for the floor, two brought forward 
foar-cornered tables and the drinking-jugs; two bore 
oct vietuals, and placed the meat on the table; two she 
wnt away from the house to procure, in the greatest 
haste, all that was needed; and two carried in the ale; 
snd all the other serving-men and girls went outside of 
the house. Messengers went to seek King Sigurd, 
wherever he might be, and brought to him his dress- 
clothes, and his horse, with gilt saddle, and his bridle, 
which was gilt and set with precious stones. Four men 
the sent off to the four quarters of the country to invite 
ul the great people to a feast, which she prepared as a 
myoiting for her son’s return. All who were before in 
the house, she made to dress themselves with the best 
they and lent clothes to those who had none 
rutable, 
; King Sigurd Syr was standing in his corn-field when 
ie Messengers came to him and brought him the news, 
and also told him all that Aasta was doing at home in 
se house. He had many people on his farm. Some 
vere then shearing corn, some bound it together, some 
“reve it to the building, some unloaded it and put it in 
— barn; but the king, and two men with him, 
‘at sometimes into the field, sometimes to the place 
the corn was put into the barn. His dress, it is 
wld, was this :—He had a blue kirtle and blue hose; 
me which were laced about the legs; a gray cloak, 
* gray wide-brimmed white hat; a veil before his 
aie ae in his hand with a gilt-silver head on it, 

_” Siver ring around it. Of Sigurd’s living and dis- 

»it is related that he was a very gain-making 
sit, who attended carefully to his cattle and hus- 
wy — managed his housekeeping himself. He 
Bat he was given to pomp, and was rather taciturn. 
itd als 4 man of the best understanding in Norway, 
Pescefes excessively wealthy in moveable property. 

was, and nowise haughty. His wife Aasta was 


ing many acts of prowess in France and Eng- | 
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generous and high-minded. . . . The messengers sai 

Sigurd, “ Aasta told us to bring thee word, + a it 
lay at her heart that thou shouldst on this occasion com- 
port thyself in the fashion of great men, and show a dis- 
position more akin to Harald Haarfager’s race than to 
thy mother’s father’s, Rane Thin-nose, or Earl Nereid 
the Old, although they too were very wise men.” The 
king replies, “ The news ye bring me is weighty, and ye 
bring it forward in great heat. Already before now 
Aasta has been taken up much with people who were 
not so near to her; and | see she is still of the same dis- 
position. She takes this up with great warmth; but can 
she lead her son out of the business with the same 
splendour she is leading him into it! If it is to proceed 
so, methinks they who mix themselves up in it regard 





| little property or life. For this man, King Olaf, goes 





against a great superiority of power; and the wrath of 
the Danish and Swedish kings lies at the foot of his de- 
termination, if he ventures to go against them.” 

When the king had said this he sat down, and made 
them take off his shoes, and put corduvan boots on, to 
which he bound his gold spurs. Then he put off his 
cloak and coat, and dressed himself in his finest clothes 
with a scarlet cloak over all; girded on his sword, set a 
gilded helmet upon his head, and mounted his horse. He 
sent his labouring people out to the neighbourhood, and 
gathered to him thirty well-clothed men, and rode home 
with them. As they rode up to the house, and were 
near the room, they saw on the other side of the house 
the banners of Olaf coming waving; and there was he 
himself with about a hundred men all well equipt. 
People were gathered over all upon the house-tops, 
King Sigurd immediately saluted his stepson from horse- 
back in a friendly way, and invited him and his men to 
come in and drink a cup with him. Aasta, on the con- 
trary, went up and kissed her son, and invited him to 
stay with her; and land, and people, and all the good 
she could do for him, stood at his service. King Olaf 
thanked her kindly for her invitation. Then she took 
him by the hand, and led him into the room to the high 
seat. King Sigurd got men to take charge of their 
clothes, and give their horses corn; and then he himself 
went to his high seat, and the feast was made with the 
greatest splendour. 

King Olaf one day held a consultation, and ha- 
rangued his mother, his ‘stepfather, and his tutor 
Rane, telling them of his determination to re- 
conquer his patrimony, or die in the attempt. 
The cautious Sigurd was not lavish of promises, 
but was found better in deeds than in words ; but 
the spirit of the woman and the mother of a heroic 
age broke forth; and Aasta, said— 

“For my part, my son, I am rejoiced at thy arrival: 
but much more at thy advancing thy honour. | will 
spare nothing for that purpose that stands in my power 
although it be but little help that can be expected from 
me. But if a choice could be made, 1 would rather that 
thou shouldst be the supreme king of Norway, even if 
thou shouldst not sit longer in thy kingdom than Olaf 
Tryggvesson did, than that thou shouldst not be a 
greater king than Sigurd Syr is, and die the death of old 
age.” With this the conference closed. King Olaf re- 
mained here a while with all his men. King Sigurd en- 
tertained them, day about, the one day with fish and 
milk, the other day with flesh-meat and ale.* 

Sigurd used his influence among the petty kings 
and the bonders; a Thing was summoned, at which 
Olaf promised, if elected, to defend them from fo- 
reign enemies, and maintain the ancient laws of 
the kingdom; on which he was chosen king. It 
was several years before he was able to subdue all 
the refractory petty kings. That accomplished, 
he entered into matrimonial negotiations with the 
King of Sweden; but, being refused one daughter, 


Ansett 





* This is a common way of living in Norwa to thi 
among the peasants and middie class. : _— 
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he took her younger half-sister, without asking 
the king’s leave,—the princess Astrid having, in 
modern phrase, eloped to Norway, under the pro- 
tection of the Earl Rognvald. King Olaf be- 
stirred himself to put all things in order to receive 
his runaway bride; and here we have another 


glance of domestic life. 

There were all sorts of liquors of the best that could 
be got, and all other preparations of the same quality. 
Many people of consequence were summoned in from 
their residences. When the earl arrived with his retinue, 
the king received him particularly well ; and the earl 
was shown to a large, good, and remarkably well-fur- 
nished house for his lodging; and serving-men and 
others were appointed to wait on him; and nothing was 
wanting, in any respect, that could grace a feast. Now 
when the entertainment had lasted some days, the king, 
the earl, and Astrid had a conference together ; and the 
result of it was, that Earl Rognvald contracted Astrid, 
daughter of the Swedish King Olaf, to Olaf King of 
Norway, with the same dowry which had before been 
settled that her sister Ingigerd should have from home. 
King Olaf, on his part, should give Astrid the same 
bride-gift that had been intended for her sister Ingigerd. 
Thereupon an eke was made to the feast, and King 
Olaf and Queen Astrid’s wedding was drunk in great 
festivity. aa 

King Olaf had nowleisure to begin to Christianize 
his pagan subjects, which he attempted, princi- 
pally by abolishing their heathenish festivals and 
solemnities. The bonders pretended that these 
sacrifices were merely social and convivial meet- 
ings; and Olver of Egge, an able and powerful 
man, of high family connexions, boldly defended 


them. 

“ We had,” said he, “ Yule feasts and drinking feasts 
wide around in the districts ; and the bonders do not 
prepare their feasts so sparingly, sire, that there is not 
much left over, which people consume long afterwards. 
At Mere there is a great farm, with a large house on it, 
and a great neighbourhood all around it, and it is the 
great delight of the people to drink many together in 
company.” The king said little in reply, but looked 
angry, as he thought he knew the truth of the matter 
better than it was now represented. He ordered the 
bonders to return home. “I shall some time or other,” 
says he, “come to the truth of what you are now con- 
cealing, and in such a way that ye shall not be able to 
contradict it. But, however that may be, do not try 
such things again.” The bonders returned home, and 
told the result of their journey, and that the king was 
altogether enraged. 


Olaf shortly discovered that nearly all the peo- 
ple in the interior of Drontheim were still Pagans, 
and sacrificed to Odin and other heathen gods, and 
that Olver was to preside at the next feast at 
Mere; upon which the zealous Christian King— 


Came in the night time to Mere, and immediately 
surrounded the house with a ring of armed men. Olver 
was taken, and the king ordered him to be put to death, 
and many other men besides. Then the king took all 
the provision for the feast, and had it brought to his 
ships; and also all the goods, both furniture, clothes, 
and valuables, which the people had brought there, and 
divided the booty among his men. The king also let all 
the bonders he thought had the greatest part in the 
business be plundered by his men-at-arms. Some were 
taken prisoners and laid in irons, some ran away, and 
many were robbed of their goods. Thereafter the bon- 
ders were summoned to a Thing; but because he had 
taken many powerful men prisoners, and held them in 
his power, their friends and relations resolved to promise 
obedience to the king, so that there was no insurrection 
against the king on this occasion. He thus brought the 
whole people back to the right faith, gave them teachers, 





and built and consecrated churches. The king 

Olver lie without fine paid for his bl and ket 
that he possessed was adjudged to the king ; and of a. 
men he judged the most guilty, some he ordered nbs 
executed, some he maimed, some he drove out of be 
country, and took fines from others, The king og 
turned to Nidaros. » 

And thus Saint Olaf propagated the gospel, but 
not without resistance, of which many brave thi 
are related by Snorro. At one place, where the 
heathen bonders had given a bold defiance to the 
new faith, a Thing was summoned. 

The king watched all night in prayer; and when 
dawned the king went to mass, then to table, and 
thence to the Thing. The weather was such as Gudbrand 
desired. Now the bishop stood up in his choir. 
with bishop’s coif upon his head, and bishop’s staff ig 
his hands. He spoke to the bonders of the true faith, 
told the many wonderful acts of God, and concluded bis 
speech well. 

Thord Istromaga replies, “ Many things we are tal 
of by this horned man with the staf in his hand crooked 
at the top like a ram’s horn ; but since ye say, co 
that your god is so powerful, and can do so Many won. 
ders, tell him to make it clear sunshine to-morrow for. 
noon, and then we shall meet here again, and do one of 
two things,—either agree with you about this busines, 
or fight you.” And they separated for the day. 

On the following day, when mass was 
and the Thing assembled, Gudbrand demanded of 
the Christians where was their God. 

The king now whispers to Kolbein Sterki, without 
the bonders perceiving it, “ If it come so in the course of 
my speech that the bonders look another way than 
towards their idol, strike him as hard as thou canst with 
thy club.” 

The king then stood up and spoke. “ Much hast thou 
talked to us this morning, and greatly hast thou won- 
dered that thou canst not see our God; but we expect 
that he will soon come to us. Thou wouldst frighten us 
with thy god, who is both blind and deaf, and can neither 
save himself nor others, and cannot even move about 
without being carried ; but now I expect it will be but 
a short time before he meets his fate: for turn youreyes 
— the east,—behold our God advancing in great 

ight.” 

The sun was rising, and all turned to look, At that 
moment Kolbein gave their god a stroke, so that the 
idol burst asunder; and there ran out of it mice as big 
almost as cats, and reptiles, and adders. The bonders 
were so terrified that some fled to their ships; but whea 
they sprang out upon them they filled with water, aad 
could not get away. Others ran to their horses, bet 
could not find them. The king then ordered the bonders 
to be called together, amying he wanted to speak with 
them; on which the bonders came back, and the Thing 
was again seated. 

The king rose up and said, “I do not understand 
what your noise and running mean. Ye see yo 
what your god can do,—the idol ye adorned with gold 
and silver,and brought meat and provisions to. Ye #* 
now that the protecting powers who used it were the 
mice and adders, reptiles and paddocks ; and they dee 
who trust to such, and will not abandon . 
Take now your gold and ornaments that are 
strewed about on the grass, and give them to ye 
wives and daughters; but never hang them hereafs 
upon stock or stone. Here are now two conditios® A 
tween us to choose upon,—either accept ’ 
fight this very day ; and the victory be to them 
the God we worship gives it.” +s We hart 

Then Dale Gudbrand stood up - Lary Why sa 
sustained great damage upon our god ; ° 
not help us, we will 6 tage the God thou cay owr 
a “a received Christianity. The 

sudbrand and his son. 

By plundering and burning, King Olaf succes 

in making other districts Christian, though 
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, ve him trouble. King Olaf the 
per oe cistingly attentive to his religious 
jaties; and above all, never neglected mass, though 
ot quite perfect in some lesser points of the law. 

scalds seem to have been as good believers as 


himself, as we thus learn,— 
a girl whose name was Alfhild, and who 
wise called the king’s slave-woman, although she 
of descent. She was a remarkably handsome 
tL and lived in King Olaf’s court. It was reported 
this spring that Alfhiid was with child, and the king’s 
confidential friends knew that he was father of the 
cild. It happened one night that Alfhild was taken 
‘ll, and only few people were at hand; namely, some 
ant priests, Sigvat the scald, and a few others. 
\ifhild was so ill that she was nearly dead ; and when 
she was delivered of a man-child, it was some time 
before they could discover whether the child was in life. 
Bat when the infant drew breath, although very weak, 
the priest told Sigvat to hasten to the king, and tell him 
of the event. 

He replies,““I dare not on any account waken the 
king; for he has forbid that any man should break his 
deep until he awakens of himself.” a 

The priest replies, “ It is of necessity that this child 
be immediately baptized, for it appears to me there is 
bat little life in it.” 

Sigvat said, “I would rather venture to take upon 
me to let thee baptize the child, than to awaken the 
ing; and I will take it upon myself if any thing be 
amiss, and will give the child a name.” 

They did so; and the child was baptized, and got the 
same of Magnus. The next morning, when the king 
swoke and had dressed himself, the circumstance was 
wld him. He ordered Sigvat to be called, and said, 
“How camest thou to be so bold as to have my child 
vaptized before 1 knew any thing about it ?” 

Sigvat replies, “ Because I would rather give two men 
io God than one to the devil.” 

The king— What meanest thou ?” 


Sigvat—“The child was near death, and must have | 


been the devil’s if it had died as a heathen, and now it 
is God’s. And I knew besides that if thou shouldst be 


# angry on this account that it affected my life, I would | that the miraculous 


be God’s also.” 
The king asked, “ But why didst thou call him Mag- 
ms, which is not a name of our race ?” 
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gave two gold rings, each weighing two marks, and be- 
sides a sword inlaid with gold. 


King Olaf summoned his head-men and a great 
force in the summer, under the apprehension of 
Canute’s visit, and sought an alliance with his 
brother-in-law, Onund, the new King of Sweden. 
Canute, also, courted Onund’s neutrality ; but the 
Swedish King and King Olaf hada friendly meet- 
ing, and in due time Sigvat the Scald raised the 
song, in honour of the foray which King Olaf 
made into Canute’s Danish dominions, 

“* Canute is on the sea!’ 
The news is told, 
And the Norsemen bold 
Repeat it with great glee. 
And it runs from mouth to mouth 
‘On a lucky day 
We came away 
irom Drontheim to the south,’ 
Across the cold Kast sea, 
The Swedish king 
His host did bring, 
To gain great victory,” Xe. 

Canute made ready to oppose King Olaf, and in 
his fleet had a Dragon ship, surpassing the Nor- 
wegians’ Long Serpent, of which we read above, 
The kings met at the battle of Helge, where 
Canute was the victor, though this was not de- 
cisive of the dispute between them. The Nor- 
wegians were at all times unstable and fickle in 
their allegiance. They looked more to their own im- 
mediate interests, than to the abstract principle of 
loyalty to any dynasty. When Canute afterwards 
invaded Norway with a great force, he was chosen 
king at a Thing held in Drontheim, and liberally 
rewarded his friends. His relative, Earl Hakon, 
was left as governor of the kingdom, and taking 
many hostages, Canute departed for Denmark. It 


| was now when dethroned and driven to defend 


} 


! 


himself, in lonely wanderings in the mountains, 
powers of Saint Olaf were 
first manifested. He one day came to an impass- 
able place in a valley, which he wished to get 


Sigvrat—* I called him after King Carl Magnus, who, | through with wagons, as his followers were short 


| knew, had been the best man in the world.” 

This child was afterwards King of Norway. 

The Saga of Olaf the Saint is of great length, as 
many extraneous incidents and contemporary me- 
moirs are interwoven with it. Oneof these is the his- 
wry of Canute the Great, who was the son of Swend 
Forked-Beard, King of Denmark. This is, how- 
ever, closely connected with the history of Norway, 
Canute, in his pride of power, sent ambassadors 
ordering King Olaf to hold Norway as a fief of 
um. King Olaf replied with kingly spirit to this 
asolent message, 


It has since come so far that King Canute rules over 
and England, and has conquered for himself 

* seat part of Scotland. Now he claims also my pa- 
heritage, and will then show some moderation in 


&t covetousness, Does he wish to rule over all the 
edd the North? Will he eat up all the kail in 


He shall do so, and reduce that country to 
+ desert, before I lay my head in his hands, or show 
kn any other kind of vassalage. Now ye shall tell 
wm ae’ Y Words,—I will defend Norway with battle- 
mk ‘word as long as life is given me, and will pay 
te a manformy kingdom. . . . . Sigvat 
“hppa been with King Canute, who had given 
Bins pi ring that weighed halfa mark. The scald 

i was also there, and to him King Canute 


i 





of provisions. 

The man who had charge of the king’s kitchen came, 
and said there were only two carcasses of young cattle 
remaining of provision : “although you, sire, have 300 
men, and there are 100 bonders besides.” Then the 
king ordered that he should set all the kettles on the 
fire, and put a little bit of meat in each kettle, which 
was done. Then the king went there, and made the sign 
of the cross over each kettle, and told them to make 
ready the meat. The king then went to the steep slope 
called Sessur, where a road should be cleared. When 
the king came all his people were sitting down, quite 
worn out with the hard labour. Bruse said, “ I told 
you, sire, but you would not believe me, that we could 
make nothing of this steep.” The king laid aside his 
cloak, and told them to go to work once more at the 
steep slope. They did so, and now twenty men could 
handle stones which before 100 men could not move 
from the place ; and thus before mid-day the road was 
cleared so well, that it was as le for men and 
for horses with packs, as a road in the plain fields. The 
king, after this, went down in to where the meat 
was, which place is still called Olaf’s Hillock. At the 
hillock is a spring, at which Olaf washed himself ; and 
therefore at the present day, when the cattle in the val- 
ley are sick, their illness is made better by their drink- 
ing at this well. Thereafter the king sat down to table 
with all the others ; and when he was satisfied he asked 
if there was any other sheeling on the other side of the 
steep, and near the mountains, where they could pass 
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the night. Bruse said there was such a sheeling, called 
Gronningen ; but that nobody could pass the night there 
on account of witchcraft, and evil beings who were in 
the sheeling. Then the king said they must get ready 
for their journey, as he wanted to be at the sheeling for 
the night. Then came the kitchen-master to the king, 
and tells that there was come an extraordinary supply 
of provisions, and he did not know where it had come 
from, or how. The king thanked God for this blessing, 
and gave the bonders who drove down again to their 
valley some rations of food, but remained himself all 
night in the sheeling. In the middle of the night, while 
the people were asleep, there was heard in the cattle- 
fold a dreadful cry, and these words: “ Now Olaf’s 
prayers are burning me,” says the spirit, “so that I can 
no longer be in my habitation ; now must I fly, and 
never more come to this fold.” When the king’s people 
awoke in the morning the king proceeded to the moun- 
tains, and said to Bruse, “ Here shall now a farm be 
settled, and the bonder who dwells here shall never 
want what is needful for the support of life ; and never 
shall his crop be destroyed by frost, although the crops 
be frozen on the farms both above it and below it.” 

Saint Olaf also began to prophesy, and one of 
his first vaticinations was, that the Viceroy of 
Canute, Earl Hakon, would not long hold Norway ; 
and that in a few years Canute would die, and his 
kingdoms vanish. And it so happened that Earl 
Hakon, shortly afterwards, perished on his voyage 
to England to be married, and his ship was never 
again heard of. King Olaf was now a fugitive in 
Russia ; but a dream, of that for which he had a 
strong longing, induced him to return to Norway. 
His holiness was increasing daily, and he began 
to show the power of healing by laying his hands 
on the sick. He was a strict observer of the 
Sabbath, of which this anecdote is related :— 

It happened one Sunday that the king sat in his high 
seat at the dinner-table, and had fallen into such deep 
thought that he did not observe how time went. In one 
hand he had a knife, and in the other a piece of fir- 
wood from which he cut splinters from time to time. 
The table-servant stood before him with a bowl in his 
hands ; and seeing what the king was about, and that 
he was involved in thought, he said, “It is Monday, 
sire, to-morrow.” The king looked at him when he 
heard this, and then it came into his mind what he was 
doing on the Sunday. Then the king ordered a lighted 
candle to be brought him, swept together all the shav- 
ings he had made, set them on fire, and let them burn 
upon his naked hand ; showing thereby that he would 
hold fast by God’s law and commandment, and not tres- 
pass without punishment on what he knew to be right. 

Leaving Russia, he came to Sweden, where his 
queen and children were, and thence, journeying 
through forests and deserts with his vagabond army, 
he entered Norway. 

When King Olaf, coming from the east, went over the 
keel-ridge and descended on the west side of the Fielde, 
where it declines towards the sea, he could see from 
thence far over the country. Many people rode before 
the king and many after, and he himself rode so that 
there was a free space around him. He was silent, and 
nobody spoke to him, and thus he rode a great part of 
the day without looking much about him. Then the 
bishop rode up to him, asked him why he was so silent, 
and what he was thinking of ; for, in general, he was 
very cheerful, and very talkative on a journey to his 
men, so that all who were near him were merry. The 
king replied, full of thought, “ Wonderful things have 
come into my mind a while ago. As I just now looked 
over Norway, out to the west from the Fielde, it came 
into my mind how many happy days I have had in that 
land. It appeared to me at first as if I saw over all 
the Drontheim country, and then over all Norway ; and 
the longer this vision was before my eyes the farther, 
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methought I saw, until I saw over the P 
world, both land and sea. Well I know the pi wi 
which I have been in former days ; some even wh; I 
have only heard speak of, and some I saw of which | had 
never heard, both inhabited and uninhabited, jn this 
wide world.” The bishop replied that this was a holy 
vision, and very remarkable. 

When the king had come lower down on the Fieide, 
there lay a farm before him called Suul, on the 
part of Verdal district ; and as they came nearer to the 
house the corn-land appeared on both sides of the path, 
The king told his people to proceed carefully, and not 
destroy the corn to the bonder. The people observes 
this when the king was near ; but the crowd behing 
paid no attention to it, and the people ran over the 
so that it was trodden flat to the earth. There dwelt, 
bonder there called Thorgeir Flek, who had two gong 
nearly grownup. Thorgeir received the king and his 
people well, and offered all the assistance in his power 
The king was pleased with his offer, and asked Thorgeir 
what was the news of the country, and if any forces 
were assembled against him. Thorgeir says that a great 
army was drawn together in the Drontheim cou, 
and that there were some lendermen both froin the south 
of the country, and from Halogaland in the north ; “bus 
I do not know,” says he, “ if they are intended against 
you, or going elsewhere.” Then he complained to the 
king of the damage and waste done him by the people 
breaking and treading down all his corn-fields. The 
king said it was ill done to bring upon him any loss, 
Then the king rode to where the corn had stood, and saw 
it was laid flat on the earth ; and he rode round the 
field and said, “ I expect, bonder, that God will repair 
thy loss, so that the field, within a week, will be better;” 
and it proved the best of the corn, as the king had said. 

Before meeting the hostile honders who came 
out to oppose his progress, Olaf persuaded his 
motley followers to be baptized, though some de- 
serted him rather than become Christians. Before 
the battle the king harangued the troops. He 
said,— 

“ We will have all our men distinguished by a mark, 
so as to be a field-token upon their helmets and shields, 
by painting the holy cross thereupon with white colour. 
When we come into battle we shall all have one coun- 
tersign and field-cry,—‘ Forward, forward, Christian 
men! cross men! king’s men!’ We must draw up our 
men in thinner ranks, because we have fewer people, 
and I do not wish to let them surround us with their 
men.” 


Finn Arneson, one of his leaders, spoke as much 
to the point. 


“We should go with armed hand over all the inhs- 
bited places, plunder all the goods, and burn all the 
habitations, and leavesfot a hut standing, and thus 
punish the bonders for their treason against their sove- 
reign. I think many a man will then cast himself loos 
from the bonder’s army, when he sees smoke and flame 
at home on his farm, and does not know how it is gomg 
with children, wives, or old men, fathers, mothers, 
other connexions.” When Finn had ended his 
it met with general applause ; for many thought well of 
such a good occasion to make booty, and all the 
bonders well deserved to suffer damage ; and they also 
thought it probable, what Finn said, that many peer 
in this way be brought to forsake the assembled army 
the bonders. Thormod Kolbrunarscald made 
verses to the same effect :— 


“ Fire house and hut throughout the land! 
Buru all around, our mountain-band! 
And with our good swords stout and 
The king’s own we'll win back, and hold. 

In the Appendix, Mr. Laing has given 4 arr he 
tion of what is considered an interpo 
Heimskringla, which, among other things, contsin« 
the account of voyages of the Northmen t Ameri 
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or what is there called Vinland, which must 
have been written nearly a century before Colum- 


bas repaired to Iceland, to obtain the nautical in- 


formation which encouraged him to un !ertake his 
frst voyage of discovery. This is certainly not 
the least interesting portion of the Chronicle, 
it forms no part of the Sagas of Snorro ; yet 

we cannot enter upon it, nor yet on the different 
igns of Magnus Barefoot in Ireland, where 

he fell in battle, and in the Scottish Islands, though 
this saga is one of -peculiar interest. Not less so 
gre the adventures of the conquering Northmen in 

in, and of Sigurd the Crusader in Palestine. 

We might go on through the whole of these 
really fascinating volumes without knowing when 
to stop: we are constrained to rein up somewhat 


sbruptly, heartily thanking Mr. Laing for an addi- | 


tion to popular literature, which delightfully ful- 
flsthe highest use of books, by telling men what 
men have done; and communities, how jealous 
and watchful of their rulers, and of their laws 
and liberties, were those glorious old Northmen, 
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| whom we owe our free institutions and the spirit 
| to maintain them. 

We may not inaptly leave off with this snatch 
of song, composed, not by an ordinary Seald, but 
by the Sigurd who is the hero of the 15th Saga, 
and who flourished in the early part of the 12th 
century. He was at the time a fugitive in the 
caverns of a fiord. The Laplanders were con- 
_ structing boats for him, on which the sinews of 
| deer were used instead of nails, and willow twigs 
instead of knees, while he merrily sung,— 


~ 





In the Lapland tent, 
Brave days we spent, 

Under the grey birch tree ; 
In bed or on bank, 

We knew no rank, 

| And a merry crew were we. 





Good ale went round, 

As we sat on the ground, 
Under the grey birch tree ; 
| And up with the smoke 
Flew laugh and joke, 
And a merry crew were we. 





THE NO 


RSEMEN. 


Suggested by the perusal of an article on ths Heimskringla, inthe May Number of Tails Magazine, 


Ou! wild and Runic legendry, 
Thou breath’st a living fire, 
As storm-winds to wild melody 
Had woke the minstrel’s lyre. 
A sound, as if deep océan’s waves 
With midnight’s breezes sung, 
This chant’st thou o’er the heroes’ graves 
Whose knells the Past hath rung. 


We read of fell Berserker rage, 
And feel our fibres glow 

With sympathetic ire to wage 
Like conflict with the foe. 

We long to roam the stormy main, 
Wild Norseman-King, with thee, 

And, scorning every dastard-chain, 
To live for ever free. 


Oh! Rolf, thou monarch stern and bold, 
Who Normandy didst claim, 

My sires, if legends truth have told, 
With thee were heirs of fame : 

The chivalric De Gournay race, 
To knightly minstrels dear, 

These joined in Rolf’s wild ocean-chase, 
Dark harbingers of fear. 


Oh! in thy tales, thou War-Age grim, 
Such spells of magic lie, 

As nerve to strength each manly limb, 
And fire each youthful eye ; 

And gazing on the glorious strife, 
That hour we all forget, 

ich came, with death and anguish rife, 

When battle’s sun had set. 


Then weakness gasped its all away, 
And youth its freshness lost, 

And fierce despair, ‘neath starlight’s ray, 
Its arms to heaven uptost ; 

And beauty in its anguish wild 
Above the dying bent, 

And fiends in fearful gladness smiled, 
And horrible content. 


Oh! think we but on scenes like these, 
A change comes o’er the soul ; 

We hate these monarchs of the seas, 
And long for battle’s goal: 

To meet them in their tyrant ire, 
And guarding the oppress’d, 

To cope their eager fire with fire, 
And breast oppose to breast. 


Yes, ’twas a passing thought alone 
Could make us wish as they 

To triumph in each victim’s moan, 
And weaker brethren slay. 

Thanks be to heav’n! the Christian Faith, 
A nobler goal hath given: 

The lightning blast may rend and scathe, 
But incense soars to heaven. 


So may our thoughts, and words, and deeds, 
To that blest clime aspire ; 
And shrink we like to bending reeds, 
From hate, and rage, and ire ! 
Yet should the oppressor dare to blast 
The weak with tyrant powers, 
Then rush we to the strife at last, 
Then Norsemen’s strength be ours!—A. G. 





THECKLA’S SONG.—From ScuHi.ier. 


? 

~ Sale Sweep onward, the forests roar, 

The by €n roams by the Ocean’s shore ; 

She we Ws they tumble and dash with might," 
Aad 7 as she sings to the darksome night, 


flash of the forked levin. 
. X1— no, CXXYI. 


, “The world it is dreary—the heart is dead, 
| Its hopes are all wither’d, its bloom all fled, 
Oh, Mary Mother, thy child recall, 
I have lived and have loved. 1 have tasted all 
Earth’s joys,—take me hence to thy heaven !” 
2H 
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LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL.* 


Tue eccentric coxcomb who, in his time, adorned | have “compromised many families,” Captain 
many a tale, is here before the world pointing a | Jesse states— 


moral: a grave and sad one. We opened these | 
volumes, as many will do, under the impression | 
that nothing satisfactory could be made of their 
empty and frivolous, if not worthless, subject. This 
was a mistaken notion: there is matter of grave in- 
struction, as wellasof warning, in the lifeand death of 
poor Beau Brummell—the dethroned, exiled, idiotic 
pauper, who for twenty years, unchallenged, wielded 
the sceptre of the empire of fashion in its most 
exclusive periods, and was a finer gentleman than 
his early patron “the first gentleman in Europe.” 
Folly will probably, in its many future flights, 
never again arise in English society in the fantastic 


shape it assumed in the inventor of the starched | rt 
one time, or to have written his reminiscences; and 


neckeloth and the creator of the peerless tie. But 
if bucks, beaux, and macaronies, like dandies and 
exquisites, should become obsolete, there is, we 
fear, no doubt of the re-appearance of the same 
character in essentials; even though disguised in 
the neat, if somewhat prim, attire and garniture 
of Young England. And what an advance is this 


same * Young England,” even in its most conceited | 


and pragmatical aspects, upon the Brummell period: 
the age of eau sucré, rubrics and missals, and col- 
larless coats and quaint hats, upon that of faro, 
Roman punch, starch, and patent blacking! The 
difference may, indeed, be more apparent than 
substantial ; but that there is a difference in 
favour of our own times, admits not of a doubt. 
The middle and lower classes have forced the 
upper ranks to reform their morals and improve 
their manners. There is not only greater external 
decorum to be found among them than was seen in 
the era of the old Duke of Queensberry, the Prince 
of Wales, the Marquis of Hertford, Selwyn, and 
Brummell, but more virtue. That “ glass of 
fashion and mould of form,” Beau Brummell, was, 
we think, far from being the worst specimen of the 
school, Ilis sensuality was not of the grossest 
type, nor his selfishness of the malignant kind. 
Ile wanted force of character to be even a good 
hater, though, like other gnats and small reptiles, 
he carried a sting, and could promptly use it, 
whether for self-defence or annoyance. To view 
srummell carelessly, one might fancy that there 
was not a manly element in his composition ; 
yet, if we may implicitly receive the information 
which Captain Jesse has collected with singular 
industry, Brummell had some redeeming qualities. 
He had, for example, in his possession, when in 
very great pecuniary difficulties, letters of the 
Royal Family, of Lord Byron, and many others, 
and a world of private information, which was 
worth gold to those publishers who cater for the 


Mr. Leleux, his landlord at Calais, also informed re 
that a London publisher had offered his lodger a thoy’ 
sand pounds if he would give up his memoirs: « W),, 


_ this proposition was made to Mr. Brummell,” saiq Mr. 


Leleux,“ he wes in great distress, and I frequently asked 
him why he did not accept it?! To this he usual} 

made some frivolous excuse ; but on one occasion, mr 
pressed hard for his real reason, he said, ‘1 promiseg 
the Duchess of York that I would not publish any notes 
of mine during the life-time of George the Fourth or hig 
brothers ; and 1 am under so many obligations to hep 
and have such a deep respect for her generous and 
amiable conduct to me in our early friendship, and since 
that I would rather go to jail than forfeit my word, She 
is the only link that binds me in this matter,’ ” 


Brummell is believed to have kept a journal at 


it is not absolutely impossible that some of his pri- 


vate papers, and the letters which he received, may 


still be in existence; but he never put them to sale, 
Captain Jesse’sinformation regarding the individual, 
who cannot have been altogether insignificant, as 
his sayings and doings have so often been carefully 
described in prose and verse by Moore and Bulwer, 


and twenty more, was procured either from 
_Brummell’s most intimate early friends, or is the 


result of his own personal observation, or of those 
of the individuals who saw most of him in 
his latter years in Calais or at Caen. Of all the 
portraits of him which have appeared in fiction, 
the Beau, and he was no bad judge, considered 
Trebeck, in Mr. Lister's novel, Granby, as the 
most successful. But as Captain Jesse’s delinea- 


tion is of the true man, we shall lose no move time 


prurient curiosity of the virtuous public ; and yet, | 


take Brummell’s own word for it, he would not 
part with them, because their publication would 


* The Life of George Brummell, Esq.,commonly called Beau 
Brummell. By Captain Jesse, author of “ Notes of a Half- 
Pav in Search of } ealth,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 8 o. with Por- 
trait. Saunders & Otley, 


withthe shadowy beaux.—Brummell, like every one 
else possessed of little original strength of character, 
was in a great measure the creature of circum- 
stances. Had he been so fortunate as, like most of 
his early noble associates, to have been born to 4 
good entailed estate, he might in venerable age 
have gone down to the grave in as much peace and 
respect as the great majority of them. But the fate 
of a man who, for his megns, was of the most extra- 
vagant habits, who was too careless and insolent or 
fond of his joke, to retain royal favour, and with- 
out it, had small chance of ever tasting the fat of 
official patronage,—who possessed no useful quality 
whatever, and had nothing better to depend on 
than the assistance of fashionable friends,—was not 
ill to foresee. It is also, we think, questionable if 
his influence in his own frivolous circle ever W4S 
so great as has been represented. His diverting 
impertinences, and the dauntless effrontery by 
which his pretensions were supported, appeat ” 
have been submitted to for the amusement they 
afforded. He obtained the run of several noble 
houses as a buffoon of a quite new species; © 

was, moreover, unexceptionable in manners, en- 
dowed with several small accomplishments, and a 
perfect dresser. With all his real vogue and 
influence, he never was able to achieve an advants- 
geous match, though it is said he made repeated = 


_trimonial attempts. In short, the last of the besux 
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may, we suspect, have been in the higher circles of | 
his time something very much in kind, or in mo- 
tives of acceptance, though differing prodigiously 
in degree, from the Master Tom Thumb of our day: 
with this important difference, that Brammell 
was all along ruining himself in fortune and char- 
scter, While Tom, we hope, is feathering his little 
gest from fashion’s fluttering plumes. We have 
said, “ the last of the Beaus,’”’ for there has been 
a succession of them, from Beau Hewitt, the ori- | 
ginal of Sir Fopling Flutter, (to whom belongs the | 
honour of softening and refining the rude English | 
«Damn me” into “ Vemme,”) down to Brummell, | 
through “ Beau Wilson,” “ Beau Fielding,” “Beau 
Nash,” “Beau Edgeworth,” and other beaux of | 
lesser note. The Beau dynasty has in general | 
been as unfortunate as worthless or despicable. 
Brummell was by no means the worst of the ex- 
tinct race. So far as mere dress was concerned, 
Brummell was indeed no beau. Instead of running | 
riot in fantastical forms and colours, his dress is 
said to have been the model of cleanliness, neat- 
ness, good taste, and exquisite propriety. He held 
ita violation of good taste, and deep humiliation, to 
be dressed in any way that attracted attention. 
His foppery and affectations lay as much in saying 
things to startle, and sting, and make himself felt, 
if not for the point of his wit, then for the coolness 
of hisimpudence. He could not have wanted con- 
siderable talent, nor, on some rather trying occa- 
sions, was he deficient in spirit. He would not vail 
his cap to the Prince of Wales, and he could con- 
front George the Fourth; nay, overbear his old | 
hoon companion and pupil in the art of personal | 
decoration, He appears to have shown, when 
roused by indignation, and when put to the trial, a 
really masterly power of self-possession, or else the 
very sublime of impudence. He had been trained 
ina good school, and was an apt pupil. 

Brummell had a grandfather. The honest man 
was a confectioner in Bury Street, St. James’s; | 











and the destinies of the family were fixed by | 
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questionable. He never engaged in quarrels, and 
was never flogged. A rough, old fox-hunting 


| Squire assured Captain Jesse of this fact, add- 


ing, “ And a man is not worth a d—n who is not 
flogged through the school.” Brummell’s scholastic 
attainments were toasting cheese to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of the lad, the captain of his boarding- 
house, whose fag he was for three years,and learning 
to write Latin verses, which in old age and exile 
he still practised with great facility. Having de- 
licately toasted the cheese, he was rewarded with 
his fair share of it. He was not remarkable for 
rowing, cricketing, or other robust exercises ; but 
he was lively, funny, good-humoured, and smart 
at repartee. On leaving Eton, he went to Oxford, 
and was entered at Oriel, where he added to his 
previous stock of comic songs and good stories, and 
after a short stay, left the university with a high 
convivial reputation, to enter “the Tenth Hus- 
sars,” or Prince’sOwn. Amidst that distinguished 
corps, his genius seems to have hovered long after 
he left it. The young cornet was only sixteen, 
and in good hands might have become something 
very different from a “ beau,” when his fate was 
influenced, if not fixed, by the commencement of 
his ill-starred intimacy with the Prince. The 


circumstances are thus related :— 


According to Brummell’s own statement, he had been 
presented to the heir-apparent on the Terrace at Windsor, 
when a boy at Eton ; and he used to say that his subse- 


quent intimacy with his Royal Highness grew out of the 
slight notice with which he was then favoured. A con- 
temporary and friend of his told me, that, on his arrival 


in London, some of the caterers for the Prince’s amuse- 


ment informed him that the young Etonian had grown 
up a second Selwyn, upon which his Royal Highness in- 
timated a desire to see him again. 
cordingly made for this purpose ; and George, not being 
embarrassed by any real modesty, as many similarly 
situated would have been, acquitted himself so much to 
the Prince’s satisfaction, that the fortunate result was 
the gift of the cornetcy already spoken of. 


A party was ac- 


Adorned with the rich uniform of the Tenth, which his 


slight but handsome figure was well calculated to show 
off, and brought forward under the auspices of his royal 


Charles Jenkinson the first Lord Liverpool tak- | patron, Brummell found himself at once in the highest 


. - . im e - . } - . e . 
ing his furnished apartments. This brought the | society in the country. 
| was only sixteen years of age, a mere boy, when he en- 


tered the Tenth, and the prince was then two-and-thirty, 


iuture minister into contact with the father of | 


Though Brommell 


Brum , . » . VW - 
mell, then a smartboy. Young Mr. Brummell, | his partiality for the young cornet did not surprise those 


first appointed a Clerk of the Treasury by the in- 


who were about his Royal Highness : 


for he was well 


rest of Jenkinson, prospered in his various offices, | known to have a strong predilection for companions who 
util he was able to leave his two sons and his | had any marked peculiarities of charaeter about them : 


daughter, £3 1,000 each. How a man who, we are | 


hence his former intimacy with Lord Barrymore, George 
Hanger, and several others. 


George Brummell was an 


ey handsomely, and entertained the nota- | original too, and a genius in his way; for how could his 
uities of the day, could save so much out of his | wit, assurance, and agreeable manners have been ac- 


oficial salary, we do not pretend to explain, save on 
the principle of the Scottish herd-boy, who, when 
asked the amount of his wages, naively replied, 
The wage is no that muckle to speak of,—but 
tboot a big house like yon, ane finds a hantle orra 

things,” . 
Mr. Brummell made himself very useful to Lord 
ro At his Lordship was not unmindful of 
all w oe His son, George, Beau Brum- 
bis alice worn in 1778, and in 1790 appears with 
\ a rother on the list of Eton School, where 
vit te for quiet gentlemanly manners, ready 
talled « the extreme neatness of his dress, and 
Buck Brummell,” though this fact seems 





quired at that early age? Many were the marks of royal 
favour bestowed upon him; and with that precipita- 
tion of preference which characterized his Royal High- 
ness’s conduct towards his favourites, he was soon placed 
on a footing of intimacy wholly inconsistent with their 
relative positions in life. 


The Tenth were almost always either at Brighton or 


in London ; and on the arrival of the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick to celebrate her marriage with the heir- 
apparent, a party of the regiment, commanded by Lord 
Edward Somerset, esco 

James’s. At the august ceremony Brommel] was in 
personal attendance upon the prince 
lier d’honneur; he also went down with the happy 
couple to Windsor; and his description of the honey- 
moon was in strong contrast to the one given by the 
Princess herself in the “ Diary illustrative of the 


rted her from Greenwich to St. 
as a kind of chera- 
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Times of George the Fourth.” Brummell’s account of | the latest fashion ; and Charles Fox and the other 
these espousals must, however, have been tolerably au- | « macaronies” who had once worn red-hee| ed 
ay vege es 43 shoes, had degenerated into slovens, 

His intimacies with his brother officers also / : f ; 

ilitated Brummell’s reception into high, and Brummell was one of the first who revived and im. 
facilitate Pp Oo” > | proved the taste for dress ; and his great innovation Was 
for him, very dangerous society ; and he soon be- | effected upon neckcloths. They were then wora With- 
gan to draw attention, not so much by his powers | out stiffening of any kind, and bagged out in front, ruck. 
of amusement—for many men could tell good | ing up to the chin in a roll. To remedy this obvious 


storics—but by strokes of impudence, not without aair aanile’ poacypages rer ha bee - s his 
wht mn Ww mi" , : 1ust allow 
wit, which other and older men would not have | ¢h3¢ there is not much to object to in this reform. 


hazarded. Of regimental duty he knew nothing ; Certainly not much. Brummell did not reach 

and, indeed, the Prince could not spare his amus- perfection in the tie all at once. 

ing young companion to his regiment. He was If the cravat was not properly tied at the first effort 
? 


made a captain after barely three years of a ser- | or inspiring impulse, it was always rejected. His valet 

vice, of which he literally knew nothing; and then ph wr ee an — & quantity of 
' c s ani y 

resigned, accounting for the step, whatever the mo- pong apa ey solemnly replied, ‘6 Oh, ie pore 

tive might be, in this way :— ures.” Practice like this, of course, made him perfeet- 
Brummell, according to the account he gave me, made | and his tie soon became a model that was imitated, but 

his way to the Prince, who expressed some surprise that | never equalled. ; 

he should be favoured with a visit from him at such an Posterity, nay, the present age, must long to 


unusual hour, when the Beau, after due apology, said,— | ,. ; ' ta an 
“ Why the fact is, your Royal Highness, I have heard know the secret of Brummell’s wonderful success, 


that we are ordered to Manchester. Now, you must be | AM eye-witness thus describes the delicate opera- 
aware how disagreeable this would be to me; I really | tion :— 
could not go :—think, your Royal Highness, Manchester ! The collar, which was always fixed to his shirt, was 
Besides,” and here was an instance of his tact, “ you | so large, that, before being folded down, it completely 
would not be there. I have, therefore, with your Royal | hid his head and face, and the white neckcloth was, at 
Highness’s permission, determined to sell out.”—* Oh! | least,a foot in height. The first coup d’archet was made 
by all means, Brummell,” said the Prince, “do as you | with the shirt collar, which he folded down to its proper 
please, do as you please.” And accordingly he resigned | size ; and Brummell then standing before the glass, with 
with the most perfect indifference, and before he was of | his chin poked up to the ceiling, by the gentle and gra- 
age, his troop in the Tenth—at that time the most | dual declension of his lower jaw, creased the cravat to 
dashing regiment in the army ! reasonable dimensions, the form of each succeeding 
He was not yet of age; but on coming into | crease being perfected with the shirt which he had just 
possession of his thirty thousand pounds, the third discarded. , ‘mil 
art of the savings of his industrious father, 1 aoe ~~ a age of over) am 
J 5 og us father, he | gentleman; Hessians and pantaloons, or top-boots and 
formed one of those exquisite small bachelor estab- | buckskins, with a blue coat, and a light or buff-coloured 
lishments, which Bulwer, and some of the fashion- | waistcoat ; of course fitting to admiration on the best 
able novelists, have delighted to describe. At No. 4, | figure in England. His dress, of an evening, was a blue 
Chesterfield Street, May Fair, he and his man-cook coat and white waistcoat, black pantaloons which but- 


had the] f vivi Ya toned tight to the ancle, striped silk stockings, and 
ad the nonour of giving small recherché dinners to opera-hat ; in fact, he was always carefully dressed, but 


the Prince and other congenial spirits. We are told, | never the slave of fashion. Still he criticized severely 
however, that there was nothing outrageously ex- | the dress of others. . . . . Anobleman now living 
travagant in his establishment: he did not yet yor pers toa = he he at a ag nig ye 
ek scatillinam st Sate. only noticed him a good deal, but, from the way in 
7 gga ne nee. ag ors stud ananmage which he patronized him, evidently appeared to think 
mly two horses. But here is the outer man of | that he was doing him a great kindness. They were 
the autocrat of fashion, the third great man of his | walking together, arm-in-arm, one day up St. James's 
age,—Brummell, Napoleon, and Byron, according Street, when Brummell suddenly stopped, and asked 
to the latter, forming the triumvirate. Brummell | ®t what he called those things on a? yo 
was of the exact height of the Apoll 1 _,. |. Why, shoes!” he replied. “OShoes, are they! | sai’ 
sit OF tie Apolo, and £0 Te- | Brummell doubtfully, and stddping to look at them; 
markably well-shaped, that he might have made a | “I thought they were slippers !” 
livelihood as an artist’s model. On another occasion, the late Duke of Bedford asked 
His face was rather long, and complexion fair; his | him for an opinion on his new coat. Brummell exa- 
whiskers inclined to sandy, and hair light brown. His | mined him from head to foot with as much attention a8 
features were neither plain nor handsome: but his head | @ adjutant of the Life-Guards would the sentries on “1 
was well-shaped, the forehead being unusually high ; | drawing-room day. “ Turn round,” said the Beau. 
showing, according to phrenological development, more | His Grace did so, and the examination was cont 
of the mental than the animal passions—the bump of | @ front. When it was concluded, Brummell stepped 
self-esteem was very prominent. | Some and feeling the lappel delicately with 
The features were flexible, the voice very pleas- | thumb and finger, said, in a most earnest and ee 
ing, the bow perfection ; and if he was a beav at ee "ee, SY 8 Se ora oo h 
all, according to his biographer it was only in the Why record the names of the tailors of whom 
literal sense of the word, from being “fine” “hand- | Brummell’s patronage made the fortune, since their 


some.” | services are no longer to be obtained on any terms 
He exercised the most correct taste in the selection of | The same artists fashioned the vestments 
= — of apparel, of a form and colour harmonious | Prince. One of them, when consulted by 4 “a 
jie hae ce ar agi . rcs : a per- | baronet, who, like so many hopeful ater “ 
general effect ; and no doubt he spent | lowed By i ‘ humble distance, 
"/ time and pains in the attainment of his object. | remark es in: atom, oF © 
n that Jacobinical gs. even i : aa a fr. 
era, dress, even in high “Why, Sir, the Prince wears superfine, and ) ‘ 


society ad be * Very cor » om . M ; 
ety, had become very careless. Cropped hair was | Brummell the Bath coating ; but it 18 immaterial W 
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poose, Sir John ; you must be right. Suppose, Sir, 
Bath coating; I think Mr. Brummell has a 


you ¢ 
a | reference.” 

ae the y 
 repnel!’ good taste in dress was not his least re- 
commendation in the eyes of the Prince of Wales, by 


whom his advice, on this important subject, was con- | 


ht, and, for a long time, studiously followed. 
ge Bsmt Raikes says, in his “ France,” that his 
Royal Highness would go, of a morning, to Chesterfield 
Street to watch the progress of his friend’s toilet, and 
remain till so late an hour, that he sometimes sent 
away his horses, and insisted on Brummell’s giving him 


s quiet dinner, which generally ended in a deep potation. 


After their quarrel, however, the Prince spoke of his | 


former friend as a mere block, which a tailor might use 
with advantage to show off the particular cut of a coat. 

mF In fact the Prince, not Brummell, was the 
Mecenas of tailors ; and perhaps no king of England 
ever devoted so much time to the details of his own 
dress, or devising alterations in that of his troops. 

The sale of his Majesty’s old clothes brought 
éfteen thousand pounds, and they must have cost a 
hundred thousand. The sable lining of one cloak 
cost fifteen hundred pounds. ‘This was a fit 
exemplar for poor Brummell, and for the other 
flowers and hopes of the kingdom! If we are to 
trust Captain Jesse's judgment, Brummell was in 
early life more remarkable for a passion for clean- 
liness than the love of dress. In this respect the 
fastidious coxcombry of his youth forms a humi- 
liating contrast with the squalor of his age. He | 
objected to country gentlemen being admitted to | 
Watier's club,—the Crockford’s of that day,—be- | 
cause their boots smelt of the stable, and of bad | 
biacking. He was as curious and extravagant in | 
snuff-boxes and canes, and their “ nice conduct,” | 
ashis royal patron; and as passionately fond of | 
buhl furniture, and articles of virtu. He pos- | 
sssed a few choice books ; read, and latterly criti- | 
ticized the fashionable novels and poems, drew | 
neatly, knew something of music, sung fairly, and 
wrote and stole vers de société ; had a very elegant 
address and deportment ; and was altogether the 
accomplished fine gentleman of the time of the 
Regency, without possessing a single quality use- 
ful either to himself or the world, unless those we 
have mentioned be so. With the qualities he pos- 
essed, he was a welcome, if not honoured guest 
st Woburn Abbey, Chatsworth, Belvoir, to the 
Pavilion, and with the Duke of York. When at | 
Belvoir, he was obliged to become a little of a 
spertsman :— 





| 
He always appeared at the coverside admirably dress- | 
*, in a white cravat and white tops; which latter, either | 
te or Robinson, his valet, introduced, and which event- | 
tally superseded the brown ones: his horses were always | 
~ high condition as himself, their coats looking like | 
| 


‘ . 


s B ut Brummell’s ambition was not merely to 
“ine in the fashionable world. He must sway, 
tnd he did sway. It is related that a Duchess | 


whispered her daughter, when, for the first time, | 
¥en at Almacks— 


you see that gentleman near the door? He is | 
lied —— to Lord ——.”—* Yes, I see him,” re- | 
“who hone hearted, and as yet unsophisticated girl ; 
ome ve! “A person, my dear, who will probably 
Tyr and speak to us ; and if he enters into conversation, 
careful to give him a favourable impression of you: | 
mi and she sunk her voice toa whisper, “ he is the ce- | 
"rated Mr. Brummell.” 


Madame de 


OW ¢ 


i 
i 


Stael was afraid the Beau might not | 





| parasite. 
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| like her ; and when a nobleman of the highest rank 

accused him of inveigling his son into a low 

_ gambling transaction, he defended himself by say- 

_ing, “ Really, I did my best for the young man ; 

| I once gave him my arm all the way from White's 

' to Watier’s” :— 

Cool and impertinent, indeed, were the speeches that 
he often made, and the tricks that he played, especially 
if he had been affronted, or in self-defence ; and then, 

| whether his impudent remarks were levelled at a shoe- 
| black or the Prince of Wales, was perfectly immaterial 
_ to him: for, however unjustifiable his jokes might some- 
times be, at least he was never a court sycophant or a 
His sarcasms were generally launched at 
those moving in the same society as himself, at toadies, 
and rich and assuming parrenus who were endeavouring 
to force themselves into notice; not at people whose 
habits were unobtrusive, or who belonged to a more re- 
tired sphere of life. 

We are not quite sure that Brummell is entitled 
to the praise of being a discriminating moral sa- 
tirist. But the reader may judge when we have 
cited a few more of his best sayings :— 

“ Brummell, you were not here, yesterday,” said one 
of his club friends; where did you dine !’—* Dine! 
why with a person of the name of R—~s. I believe 
he wishes me to notice him,—hence the dinner; but, to 
give him his due, he desired that | would make up the 
party myself, so I asked Alvanley, Mills, Pierrepoint, 
and a few others; and I assure you the affair turned out 
quite unique. There was every delicacy in, or out of 
season ; the Sillery was perfect, and not a wish remained 
ungratified: but, my dear fellow, conceive my astonish- 
ment when I tell you that Mr. Rogers had the assurance 
to sit down, and dine with us !” 

On another occasion, he condescended to dine 
with a wealthy young gentleman, now a grave 
senator, but then ambitious to be received into 
Brummell’s regions. 

Before they separated, he, addressing the company, 
requested to know who was to have the honour of tak- 
ing him to Lady Jersey’s that evening. “ I will,” said 
his host, delighted at the prospect of being seen to enter 
her ladyship’s drawing-room in his company ; “ wait till 
my guests are gone, and my carriage is quite at your 
service.”—* Thank you, exceedingly,” replied Brummell, 
pretending to take the offer in a literal sense; “ very 
kind of you, indeed: But, D—k,” and he assumed an 
air of great gravity, “ pray how are you to got—you 
surely would not like to get up behind! No, that would 
not be right; and yet it will searcely do for me to be 
seen in the same carriage with you.” There was an in- 
voluntary roar from all present, in which Mr. D—k, 
with great good nature, joined heartily. 

But Brummell had his reverses. 


One night he 


| was critically stopped on Lady Dungannon’s stair- 


case to be horrified by a servant whispering that 
“ there was a straw in his shoe.” The hackney 
coach conveyance at once stood revealed. It was 


reported that Brummell considered the sedan the 


only vehicle fit for a gentleman in dress ; and that 
his own, lined with white quilted satin, with down 


| squabs, and a white sheep-skin rug, received him 


at his dressing-room door, 

It was from one of his odd speeches that a certain 
gentleman, well known in the world, received the sobri- 
quet of Poodle B g. It seems that Mr. B. had, in 
his youth, very beautiful hair, which curled naturally ; 





_and it was his practice, not an unusual one in the days 
_ of curricles, to be accompanied in his by his French dog. 


One day Brummell, who was on horseback, met them 
quietly driving together in the park, and hailed his friend 
with, “ Ah, B——g, how do you do !—-a family vehicle, 
I see !” 

His affectation, which was principally assumed for the 
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purpose of amusing those about him, was another char- 


acteristic of his wit. He pretended to look upon the | 
City as a terra incognita; and when some great mer- 
chant requested the honour of his company at dinner, he 
replied, “ With pleasure, if you will promise faithfully 
not totell.” . ° , : . 

When a friend rallied him on his evident want of suc- 
cess in a matrimonial speculation, and pressed him for 
the reason of his failure, Brummell replied with a smile, 
“ Why, what could I do, my good fellow, but cut the 
connexion! I discovered that Lady Mary actually ate 
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York, on the 13th of February, 1812, gives the former 
the credit of all the indignation against Brumme]] and 
adduces another well-known mot of the Beau’s as the 
reason of it. 

“ Neither have I resentments, nor wish there should come jl] 
To mortal, except, now I think on't, Beau Brummell - 
Who threatened last year, in a superfine passion, 

To cut me, and bring the old King into fashion.” 

But, whatever the causes of offence may have 
that led to the quarrel, the Beau treated the affair With 
his usual assurance ; and waging war upon his royal 
adversary, assailed him with ridicule in all quarters, anq 





cabbage |” . , . ot 
Sheridan, meeting Brummell one day, near Charing 
Cross, and perceiving that he appeared anxious to avoid 
him, accosted him thus: “ Ah! Brummell, my fine fel- 
low, where have you been at this time of day !” 
The Prince of dandies was at first rather nonplussed, 


but at length drawled out, “ Sherry, my dear boy, don’t | 
mention that you saw me in this filthy part of the town. | 


But perhaps I am rather severe, for his Grace of North- 
umberland resides somewhere about this spot, if I don’t 
mistake. The fact is, my dear boy, I have been in the 
d-a-mn’d City—to the Bank. I wish they would remove it 
to the West End. for re-al-ly it is quite a bore to go to such 
a place; more particularly as one cannot be seen in one’s 
own equipage beyond Somerset House, and the hackney- 
coaches are not fit for a chimney-sweeper to ride in.” 


We have some of Brummell’s love letters, or com- 


plimentary billets. From the style of them, and 
other points of his behaviour, it would seem that, in 


playing his part, he had studied the fops of the | 


old comedy, and the Sir Sedleys, and Sir Clements 
of Miss Burney’s novels, who display the same fan- 
tastic impertinence. The character, was certainly, 
as we think, not original, but Brummell topped it. 

Brummell always denied that the cause of his 
rupture with the Prince of Wales was the anec- 
dote of his having desired his Royal Highness to 
“ring the bell” —“ Wales ring the bell,” or “George 
ring the bell.” Such vulgar rudeness he considered 
& positive impeachment of his taste. The quarrel 
with the patron who had helped to ruin him, is 
imputed to a different cause. 

He was a constant guest at Carlton House, and was 
distinguished by many marks, never pecuniary ones, of 
his royal friend’s partiality forhim. . . ... . 

jrummel!, as well as his friends, attributed his quarrel 
with the Prince of Wales to a series of sarcastic remarks, 
in which he had indulged at the expense of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert ; indiscretions that he was !ed into by foolishly 
espousing the part of a noble lady her rival ; but his ta- 


lent for ridicule once enlisted in her cause, he did not | 


spare even the Prince himself. There was at that time 
a burly porter at Carlton-House, nicknamed “ Big Ben,” 
who was so tall that he could look over the gates; and as 


the Regent was then increasing in size, Brummell often | 
designated the master by the appellation of the servant | 


—and Mrs. Fitzherbert, by that of “ Benina.” It is also 
said, that he annoyed her by various remarks of the same 
kind ; and that, when desired by the Regent at a ball at 


Lady Jersey’s to call her carriage, he obeyed, but in | 


doing so, substituted the word mistress for the usual one 
of Mrs., and laid strong emphasis on the insulting epi- 
thet. If this anecdote is true, no wonder that, when it 
came to the lady’s ears,as well as the Prince’s, with the 
allusions to their embonpoint, (upon which subject they 
Were, as people frequently are, extremely sensitive,) such 
ill-timed jokes were resented ; and that Brummell was 
dismissed : he always, however, considered that the 
continuation of the Regent’s anger was owing to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, whose absurd vanity in identifying herself 


with the Crown of England—for it was that or nothing | 


—made her peculiarly unforgiving on this subject ; and 
her dislike to Fox renders it probable that Brummell’s 
Opinio’ Was correct. Moore, however, in a parody on a 
velebrated letter from the Prince Regent to the Duke of 


affected to say, that he had himself cut the connexion. 
It was in this spirit, no doubt, that he said to Colone} 
McMahon, “I made him what he is, and I can unmake 
him.”’ Of course, after this break, the Regent determined 
to take advantage of the first opportunity that occurred 
of showing the world that he was no longer anxious to 
_ continue the acquaintance. An occasion for his Se doing 


| presented itself not long after in a morning walk, wher 
the Prince, leaning on Lord Moira’s arm, met Brummell 
and Lord A , coming in the opposite direction, and, 
| probably with the intention of making the cut more eyj. 
dent, his Royal Highness stopped and spoke to his Lord. 
ship, without noticing the Beau—little thinking that he 
would resent it ; great therefore must have been his sur. 
prise and annoyance, as each party turned to continue 
their promenade, to hear him say in a distinct tone, ex- 
pressive of complete ignorance of his person, “A—, 
who’s your fat friend ?” 
Brummell, who indulged in variorum editions of 


all his stories, sometimes said that this quarrel was 
owing to rivalry in a love affair, in which he of 
course was the favourite suitor. A correspondent of 
Captain Jesse’s, who was a school-fellow of Brun- 
'meli’s, gives another version of the quarrel and 


its consequences, and probably the correct one:— 
Brummell had never taken pains to please Mrs. Fitz- 
| herbert, who persuaded the Prince that his young asso- 
| ciate laughed at and spoke disrespectfully of him behind 
|his back. There was at this time a celebrated boxer 
called Big Ben ; there was also a vulgar corpulent maa, 
_who rode daily in the Park, (as the Prince did then, on 
'a remarkable roan horse,) whose name was Benjamin 
| something or other, and Brummell got into the habit of 
| speaking of the Prince of Wales amongst his intimates 
_as “Our Ben:” this, and other expressions of a similar 
| nature, were repeated to the Prince, who was gradually 
set against him. 
It was, I believe, (at least such was generally r- 
| ported to be the case at the clubs) shortly after this 
that Charles Ellis [the present Lord Seaford] invited 
the Prince toa party at Claremont : Brummell went 3 
| a matter of course, but the Prince met him almost at the 
door, and told him, with much @@nderness of manner, 
that his presence was offensive to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and 
that the party would be destroyed if he did not retura 
‘to London. The chaise was immediately turned 
at the door, back to town went Brummell, and from that 
moment all intercourse with the Prince of Wales ; 
‘for when the misunderstanding once took place, Mr. 
Fitzherbert and her friends rapidly effected their object, 
_and the estrangement became complete on both sides. 
With this event, which, if I recollect right, took aw 
about the year 1804, was connected the much ed 
incident of the snuff-box. It was the fashion m 
days to indulge in a luxury of snuff-boxes. I have sees 
at Sir George C——d’s a tray handed round the 
covered with such boxes, to be examined 200 6 
Brummell had also a collection chosen wi 
sagacity and good taste, and one of them had ee 
and admired by the Prince, who said, “ Brena, 
box must be mine ; go to Gray’s, and order any aa 


_ like in lieu of it.” riers 
A very handsome box was made ; but, by on 
of the Prince, never delivered ; and this ; 


Brummell’s indignation. According 
Jesse’s correspondent, 
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He felt that the Prince had treated him unworthily, | 
snd, from this moment, he indulged himself by saying | 
the bitterest things. When pressed by poverty, how- | 
ever, and, a8 I suppose, somewhat broken in spirit, he at 

, + period recalled the Prince’s attention to the sub- | 
a later pe : ~ 
ject of the snuff-box. Colonel Cooke, (who was at Eton 
“Cricketer Cooke,” afterwards known as “ Kan- 
parvo Cooke,”) when passing through Calais, saw Brum- 
who told him the story, and requested that he 
would inform the Prince Regent that the promised box | 
had never been given, and that he was now constrained 
to recall the circumstance to his recollection. The 
Regent's reply was—* Well, Master Kang, as for the 
box it is all nonsense; but I suppose the poor devil 
wants a hundred guineas, and he shall have them ;” and 
it was in wa ge por, that the money was 
nt, received, and acknowledged. 
gg | 3 lived long enough in the world to know that it 
is useless to “kick against the pricks,” to defend poor 
Brummell, and, in so doing, to assail the once glorious 
Prince of Wales; the experiment, even in these days, is | 
pot worth hazarding ; but be assured, that there is no- | 
thing so true of George the Fourth as what an officer of 
his daughter’s household once said to me: “ He hates | 
without a cause, and never forgives.” But Brummell, 
before he sunk under the pressure of poverty, always | 
withstood the Prince of Wales, like a man whose feel- | 
ings had been injured. Well do I remember an instance | 
of this, one night after the opera. I was standing near 
the stove of the lower waiting-room, talking to several | 
persons, of whom one is now alive. The Prince of Wales, | 
who always came out rather before the performance , 
eneluded, was also standing there, and waiting for his 
carriage, Which used to drive up what was then Market- | 
lane, now the Opera Arcade. Presently, Brummell | 
came out, talking eagerly to some friends, and not seeing | 
the Prince or his party, he took up a position near the 
check-taker’s bar. As the crowd flowed out, Brummell 
was gradually pressed backwards, until he was all but 
driven against the Regent, who distinctly saw him, but | 
who of course would not move. In order to stop him, 
therefore,and prevent actual collision, one of the Prince’s 
suite tapped him on the back, when Brummell imme- 
diately turned sharply round, and saw that there was | 
not much more than a foot between his nose and the | 
Prince of Wales’s. 1 watched him with intense curio- | 
sity, and observed that his countenance did not change | 
in the slightest degree, nor did his head move; they | 
looked straight into each other’s eyes; the Prince evi- | 
dently amazed and annoyed. Brummell, however, did | 
not quail, or show the least embarrassment. He receded 
quie quietly, and backed slowly step by step, till the 
crowd closed between them, never once taking his eyes 
if those of the Prince. It is impossible to describe the 
impression made by this scene on the by-standers: there | 
¥as in his manner nothing insolent, nothing offensive ; | 
by retiring with his face to the Regent he recognised his | 
rank, but he offered no apology for his inadvertence, (as | 
‘mere stranger would have done,) no recognition as an 
‘equaintance ; as man to man, his bearing was adverse 
= uncompromising. This was the footing on which | 
ty then stood, and on which they still continued to | 
to each other, when that incident took place, | 
h has been so often misrepresented, and of which I | 

W not what version you may have received—lI mean | 

as oe camel! said, in the Prince’s hearing, “ Who’s | 
td Alvanley, Brummell, Henry Pierrepoint, and Sir 
lildmay, gave at the Hanover-square rooms a 

no Was called the Dandies’ ball. Alvanley was | 
. u the Duke of York’s ; Harry Mildmay young, | 
bane heen been introduced to the Prince; Pierre- | 

Slee TO and Brummell was at daggers- 
i ed ith his Royal Highness. No invitation, there- | 
"a de kay to the Prince, but the ball excited much 
hm 4 ad expectation ; and to the surprise of the 

al Hit” a communication was received from his 

— hess, intimating his wish to be present. 
ng ay va Brummell speak of this affair of the snuff-box» 

dhim say that he received the hundred guineas" 
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Nothing, therefore, was left, but to send him an invita- 
tion, which was done in due form, and in the names of 
the four spirited givers of the ball. The next question 
was, how they were to receive their guest, which, after 
some discussion, was arranged thus:—When the ap- 


proach of the Prince was announced, each of the four 


gentlemen took, in due form, a candle in his hand. 
Pierrepoint, as knowing the Prince, stood nearest the 


door, with his wax light, and Mildmay, as being young 


and void of offence, opposite. Alvanley, with Brummell 
opposite, stood immediately within the othertwo. The 


Prince at length arrived, and, as was expected, spoke 


civilly and with recognition to Pierrepoint, and then 
turned, and spoke a few words to Mildmay ;—advancing, 
he addressed several sentences to Alvanley, and then 
turued towards Brummell, looked at him, but as if he 


_did not know who he was, or why he was there, and 


without bestowing upon him the slightest symptom of 
recognition. It was then, at the very instant he passed 
on, that Brummell, seizing with infinite fun and readiness 
the notion that they were unknown to each other, said 
across to his friend, and aloud, for the purpose of being 
heard, “ Alvanley, who’s your fat friend!’ Those who 
were in front, and saw the Prince’s face, say that he was 
cut to the quick by the aptness of the satire. 

This correspondent relates other anecdotes of 
the humorous impertinence with which Brummell 
annoyed his old patron, and which, had England 
been the France of a past age, would certainly 
have given the Beau leisure to attend to his three 
daily toilettes for some years in the Bastile. He 
also asserts that Brummell was not a fop; and 
that all the gentlemen of his time would have 
dressed as well, if they could have accomplished 
it. His education was defective ; and he fell very 


| early in life into bad high company ; but he could 


Indeed, no mere 
After losing 
favour at Carlton House, Brummell became a fre- 
quent guest at Oatlands; and the Duchess of 
York continued his steady and considerate friend 
to the close of her life. Indeed, he appears to 
have had the art of attracting, if not of attaching, 
friends. 

Brummell kept an Album, in which he copied 
many of the verses of the contemporary fashion- 
able wits, poets, and beauties. From these, Cap- 
tain Jesse gives extracts. This Album contains 
souvenirs of Oatlands, and effusions from the pen 
of Sheridan, Erskine, Byron, and others. 

By the time that what Byron first called “ the 
dandy Ball” was given, it was 1813, and Brummell 
must have been near the end of his £30,000. Indeed, 
it is marvellous that it lasted so long. The Beau 
must have been prudent in his prodigality. The 
system was bad ; the details could not have been 
very ill managed. He had begun to play deep; and 
it is said, though wholly incredible, on one occa- 
sion, won at a sitting, six-and-twenty thousand 
pounds! His friends advised him to buy an an- 
nuity ; but he refused; and the demon’s money, 
in a few nights, turned as usual into slate stones. 


It went as it came, 
The following is an example of his success and of 
his impudence, and also the rather unusual circum- 


not have been a mere puppy. 


stance of his getting the worst of a joke. The loser 


was the late Alderman Combe, also a great gamester, 
and who, though unsuccessful in this instance, made, 
it is said, as much money by his dexterity at play 
as he did by brewing. One evening, while he filled 
the office of Lord Mayor of London, he was busily 
engaged at a full Hazard-table a: Brookes’s, where 
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the wit and the dice-box circulated together with great | walked all his life in the sunny side of St, James's 
glee, and where Brummell was also one of the party. | with patent blacking and Eau-de-Cologne at will - 
“Come, M. ash-tub,” said the Beau, who was the nce nor been doomed in the prison of Caen to lament 
“what do you set! Twenty-five guineas,” answere the deprivation of the five-sous whist, to which he 


the Alderman. “ Well, then, have at the Mayor’s pony* 
only, and seven ’s the main,” replied Brummell ; and he | had long been reduced, among the dowagers of that 


continued to throw until he drove home the Brewer's loyal town. Up to a certain point, all was good 
twelve ponies running ; he then rose from his a and, | luck with him. He possessed, it seems, an amy. 
making him a low bow whilst pocketing the cash, €X- Jet, in a sixpence, with a hole in it, which insured 
claimed, “ Thank you, Alderman ; in future I shall never | He lost it > 
drink any porter but yours.” “I wish, Sir,” said Combe, | good fortune. e lost It, and advertised g ra 
that every other blackguard in London would tell me | ward. Hundreds of people brought Sixpences : 
the same.” | but never the true one. He afterwards, when 
va gory however, ¢ his at last: the peg ot asked about it, said, with real humour, “ No douby 
too high, and the purses of his companions too long, ' , hit M Ker 
him to stand against any continued run of bad luck; that fellow Rothschild, or some of his set, got hold 
indeed, the play at Watier’s, which was very deep, even- of it. ; ; 
tually ruined the club, as well as Brummell, and several | Brummell had been Dictator of the World of 
other members of it ; a certain baronet now living is as- | Fashion for about twenty years, an unprecedented 
See ate en the influx of foreigners, in the | 108th of reign, considering the frail nature of th 
years 1814 and 1815, greatly contributed to increase the | tenure 5 and which may, perhaps, with many 
taste for play at this period, and the celebrity gained by | other things, be imputed to the length of the war, 
Blucher, at the baths of Pyrmont, did not desert him in and the shutting up of the continent. Besides 
London. Gay and gallant Guardsmen too, fresh from Poverty, those newer lions, Blucher and Platof 
their late achievements in the field, and tired of “ rough- had pushed him from his throne. The autocrat of 


ing it on a beefsteak and a bottle of port,’ were eagerly be : “ 4 
bent on indemnifying themselves for the hardships they | Russia had eclipsed the autocrat of Almacks ; and 


had undergone ; Almacks and the Clubs were burning to , Brummell and Buonaparte fell together. On the 
receive them, the women were all crazy to have them in | ever memorable 16th of May, 1816, Brummell 
their drawing-rooms, and they lost no time in making | meditating abdication and flight, dined off a cold 
love as ardently as they had made war; or, in losing | fowl and « bottle of claret sent to him fem 


fC ee ee ee ee ee ee The | Pls . ' c 
season of 1814 saw Brummell a winner, and a loser | Watier's, and wrote the following laconic epistle to 


likewise, and this time he lost not only his winnings, | Scrope Davies :— 
but “an unfortunate ten thousand pounds,” which, My prar Scrope,—Lend me two hundred pounds; 
when relating the circumstance to a friend many years | the banks are shut, and all my money is in the three 
afterwards, he said, was all that remained at his banker’s. | percents. It shall be repaid to-morrow morning.— Yours, 
° , ‘ ‘ He was at last completely GEORGE BRuMMELI. 
beggared, though for some time he continued to hold on His friend, very probably thinking that he was hard 
by the help of funds raised on the mutual security of up, immediately sent him this equally laconic reply :— 
himself and his friends, some of whom were not in a My pear GeorGe,—’Tis very unfortunate ; but all my 
much more flourishing condition than himself; their money is in the pr per cents.—Yours, S. Daviss. 
names, however, and still more their expectations, lent On the night he levanted, the Beau appeared as 
a charm to their bills, in the eyes of the usurers ; and usual at the Opera, where his absence might have 


money was procured, of course at ruinous interest. It : ; 
is said that some unpleasant circumstances, connected been construed, like that of a suspected broker 


with the division of one of these loans, occasioned the | missed from ’Change. He left the box of Lady 
Beau’s expatriation, and that a personal altercation took | with a joke more than usually cutting, 











place between Brummell and a certain Mr. M , . ) fast as yrses 
° , ‘ aveiled alin rer, as fast a four horses 
when that gentleman accused him of taking the lion’s | travelled all night to Dover, as : F 


Ps ieee aaatas and liberal tips to post-boys, could carry him ; and 
“ When Brummell,” says Byron, “ was obliged by that | hiring a boat, was in Calais before the West-end, 
affair of poor M , who thence acquired the name of | and particularly those most interested, his trades- 
— “ye Dandy-killer, (it was about money, and debt, | men, had awoke and missed him. Hot pursuit 
and all that,) to retire to France,” &c., &e ined f 
, * ++ | eeeeeiedlies . Brussmell remained for 
Among the numerous anecdotes with which he has been | *** made ; but me -_. -~ ‘4 rtments of 
charged, is one which applies specially to his indifference | fourteen years in Calais, in the apartme 
on these matters. According to this on dit, Brummell | M. Leleux, the principal bookseller of that town; 
a Resear gaeran to borrow five hundred pounds of an | and for many of these years he contrived to have 
individual who, fi i sition in society : : is 
» from his position in society, had some | things “comfortable” and “ handsome” about 


difficulty in getting introduced into the world of fashion, | d 
, = * : . : al at Caen an 
and who hoped that his assistance in the emergency | him. Captain Jesse pas te Cals Sh a 


referred to, would secure him, through the Beau’s in- | Eton, tracked his steps, as an enthusiast may have 
fluence, the much desired honour: it did so, but not | visited Stratford-on-Avon, or “ the Land of Burns. 
exactly in the manner that he expected; for when,in 'It is to the Beau’s credit, that wherever Captain 
Brummell’s decadence, his applications for payment be- | Jesse made inauiries people spoke well of him. 
came frequent, and of course annoying, the falling meteor ° , : The face of Leleux, 


at last replied, that he had already paid him: “ Paid | /0 be sure, he was then dead. ; 
,* When?” “When?” re-echoed | an old soldier, and man of some education, 38 





me,” said Mr. 

Brummell, with assumed indignation, “ why, when I was | had been secretary to Miranda, lighted up as 

standing at the window at White’s, and said as you | snoke of his Dalla eins 

passed—Ah, how do you do, Jemmy ?” | *I «This. S s “dd 4 M. Leleux, in very good English, 
Captain Jesse pathetically saith, that great as bet with » aii geviaeedy “was his drawing-room, a24 

was his hero's extravagarre in snuff-boxes, “it | this one siting, his ‘dining-room ; you see hese 

was play that completed his ruin!” Had he re- | front rooms ; his dormitory was on the other side of the 

frained from the gaming table, he might have | P@*age. After he had resided with me about Sve 

4 F “i I allowed him to have the rooms 4 a e the ; 

+ Ta aming ig, py mas twenty ve juices, | REMY aro aporonced by, elites Naty 
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LIFE OF BEA 


ing-room over it, and a handsome bed-room 
a. et was at this time Mr. Brummell’s ambi- 
° to obtain the office of consul at Calais, and the 
Te samen who held it being then in very bad health, 
On him rather sanguine on the point. The expecta- 
-» however, was never fulfilled, for he is still living, 
sad likely to live ; but being won over by my docataire’s 
rsuasive manner, I permitted him to decorate his 
rooms in his own Way ; and though he did it very well, 
I can assure you I was not much the richer for the 
money he laid out. Mais, Monsieur, le pauvre homme 


éait si amusant, si amusant, qu’on ne pourrait rien lui | 


refaser. Sir, 1 would have kept him for nothing if he 
would have stayed: ah! he certainly was a very droll 
fellow.” . + + + The rooms must have been very 
comfortable ; but the black and white marble pavement 
of the private entrance, which Brummell laid down, and 
the rich crimson paper of the dining-room, are all that 
remain as evidence of his acknowledged taste and extra- 
ragance. : He was no sooner in possession of 
his new apartments, than he set about furnishing them 
in the most expensive manner; and five-and-twenty 
thousand francs, which he took with him, or received 
shortly after his arrival at Calais, were quickly spent in 
making himself perfectly comfortable in his new abode. 
He had quite an old dowager’s passion for buhl furni- 
ture; and in the indulgence of this taste, he expended 
large sums of money. 


At last, he had japan, china, and articles of 
rirtu enough to content him ; and those he left in 
London brought immense prices, at a sale attended 
by the élite of the fashionable world. When his 
Calais garniture of this sort was afterwards sold in 
England, George IV. gave two hundred guineas for 
one tea-set ; and some of the Beau’s delicate por- 
clain is now in the possession of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. As the most eminent novelists of the 
day have racked their invention to paint the ideal 
of a Brummell’s apartments, we may be excused 
for extracting the real :— 


He managed, in spite of his extreme fastidiousness 
snd his poverty, to collect a sufficient quantity of buhl 
and or-molu to furnish his three rooms in the elegant 
and costly style of Louis Quatorze; and they would 
lave commanded the approbation of the most enrayée 
buhl-furniture-fancier of his former clique. He also 
uandered large sums in bronzes, japanned screens, and | 
whims of every description. On one side of his drawing- 
wm stood a large cabinet, with brass-wire doors; these | 
vere kept locked with the most jealous care ; for they | 
protected, from the familiar and dangerous inspection of | 
us Visiters,a service of extremely beautiful Sévres china. 
The designs were most exquisite, and on each plate was 
represented, in colours chaster than the originals, all the 
telebrated beauties that held such powerful sway over 
te courts of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. . . . 
These portraits were so charmingly done, that the Beau, 
in the true spirit of a sultan, used to inform his visiters 
‘at it was “almost profanation even to look at these 
frail fair ones,” 

The walls of this room were covered with pictures and 
muts—a few of the former being from the pencil of a 
‘ang artist of the town, who was patronized by the 
by way of encouragement. Some favourite books, 
a handsome suits of morocco or silk, reposed on the 
‘ard-tables ; and, on the circular one, in the centre of the 
et, lay a little crowd of valuable snuff-boxes, min- 
Mares, card-cases, paper-weights, and knives, and port- 
“in every variety of gold, enamel, mother-of-pearl, | 
"J, aud tortoise-shell, embossed leather, and em- 
wwdered satin, 

Dean’ — of taste in everything was decidedly the 
iy lrte; and seated in his fauteuil, surrounded by his 
vem Paintings, prints, nick-knacks, and the Sévres 
hal, of the beautiful La Valliére and her discreet 

_. “ppeared, amongst the heterogeneous medley of 
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only living creature in keeping with the room and its 
details, 

His routine of life at Calais was methodical in the ex- 
treme ; he rose at nine, breakfasted off café ax lait, and 
sat reading The Morning Chronicle, brochures, or books, 
(that is, after his Lévizac had been laid aside,)* till 
twelve ; precisely at that hour he might be seen in a 
flowing brocade dressing-gown and velvet cap, like the 
| beret of the olden time, crossing the passage to his bed- 
room ; and so punctually did he keep to stated hours, 
that his landlord’s “ devils” used to exclaim, when he 
appeared,“ Ah! voila Monsieur Brummell; c'est midi,”’ 
and they immediately struck work, and went to their 
dinner. 

The business of his toilet now commenced, and this 
occupied a considerable part of two hours: from the 
time that was completed he held his levee, and sat en 
prince chatting with his friends. If it was in the sum- 
mer, he resorted to the open window of his charming 
drawing-room, and apostrophized his acquaintance as 
they passed. “ Brummell !”’ shouted one of them to 
| him under his window,—the Beau looked out,—* Have 
| you heard the news!” “No, what’s the matter!” 
“ Why S——, the banker, ran off last night.” “ Well, 
what of that!” “ Why, I have lost a thousand francs.” 
“Have you! then, my good fellow, in future take a 
hint from me, and always keep your banker in advance.”’ 
At four o'clock he stepped into the Rue Royale, as 
well turned out as he ever did into St. James’s Street, 
in the very meridian of his glory. A walk on the ram- 
| parts, or to his garden at the foot of them, killed the 
next hour. 

At five o’clock precisely he ascended the staircase to 
his rooms, and dressed for dinner, which was sent from 
Dessin’s at six : at this meal he washed his wsophagus 
with a bottle of Dorchester ale. . . . This potent 
stuff was followed by a liqueur glass of brandy, which 
he always took during dinner, and the rear was brought 
up by a bottle of Bordeaux ; a pretty comfortable refee- 
tion for a man who lived entirely on the charity of his 
friends. 

It was after one of these niggardly repasts that he is 
said to have written to the late Lord Sefton that he was 
“lying on straw, and grinning through the bars of a 
| gaol ; eating bran bread, my good fellow, eating bran 
| bread.”’ I will not, however, vouch for the truth of the 
story. One who knew him intimately at Calais, 
assured me that he had never seen him inebriated but 














| once, and then he was so disgusted with himself that he 


performed a voluntary penance of solitary confinement 
for eight days. 

In Calais he had frequent calls from English 
visiters of the highest quality; and liberal remit- 
tances from England showed that he was not for- 
gotten by some of his former friends. We num- 
ber five dukes and six lords among his benefac- 
tors; and all the English who passed through 
Calais behaved to the fallen Beau with kind- 
ness, and even delicate consideration, save his early 
patron. There are several versions of the treat- 
ment which “the fat friend” thought it most 
princely to show the poor creature, who was in 
some sort his victim, and none that redound to his 
honour, either as the prince, the gentleman, or the 
man. On a morning of September 1821, all Calais 
was on the gui vive, and crowding to the pier to see 
the King of England land, who was then on his 
way to Hanover. It was said Brummell, the fall- 
en autocrat of fashion, accompanied the Mayor of 
Calais, to receive his quondam ally the Majesty 
of England, and do homage. M. Leleux told Cap- 


tain Jesse a different story :— 


* He acquired the French language after settling in Calais, 





who subsequently attended his levée, nearly the 


and spoke aud wrote it with tolerable proticiency, —£. 7, M, 
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“1 was standing at “| shop door,” said Mr. Leleux, 
“ and saw Mr. Brummell trying to make his way across 
the street to my house; but the crowd was so great that 
he could not succeed, and he was therefore obliged to 
remain on the opposite side. Of course, all hats were 
taken off as the carriage approached, and when it was 
close to the door, I heard the King say, in a loud voice, 
‘Good God! Brummell !’—the latter, who was un- 
covered at the time, now crossed over, as pale as death, 
entered the house by the private door, and retired to 
his room, without addressing me.” 

A sumptuous dinner was given in the evening at 
Dessin’s; and Sélegue, Brummell’s valet, who was a 


chef in his way, attended to make the punch; he took | 


with him, also, by his master’s orders, some excellent 
maraschino, a liqueur to which he remembered the King 
was extremely partial. 

The King looked sad or sullen in the afternoon, 
and Captain Jesse questions if his Majesty was 
not haunted with the fear of his old protégeé’s 
ghost appearing at the feast; but he was quit for 
his fears. Next morning, every one of the suite, with 
one exception, called for Brummell, and urged him 
to request an interview with the King on his return. 
The fallen monarch took a more dignified course : 

Brummel! had written his name in the book at Des- 
sin’s; but abstained from presenting himself, as he pro- 
bably felt that a refusal to see him would be an indig- 
nity to which he did not choose to be exposed; though 


his finances at this time were anything but flourishing; | 


and an official appoiutment of some kind would have 
been a most desirable thing for him, he felt, even in his 
difficulties, most unwilling to cringe to the only man 
who could grant him the favour he so much needed, It 
has been stated, that, during the King’s stay at Calais, 
Brummell sent him a box of snuff, and that his Majesty, 
having previously heard that he was in distress, said, 
“T understand what it means,” placed a hundred pound 
note in it, and returned it by one of his suite, desiring 
him at the same time to say that he could not see him. 

Stories were circulated of the king’s munificence, 
to the extent of one hundred pounds upon this 
and other occasions ; but Captain Jesse concludes, 
that from the date of the quarrel Brummell never 
received royal money nor message. 

Mr. Leleux said, that-had he been the King’s debtor 
on this occasion, he must have known it: for that Brum- 
mell was at this time in great want of money, and re- 


mained so; besides, directly he had any funds, he always | 


paid a portion of his bills, which was not the case at 
this period. The King’s visit, on which he had probably 
rested some hopes, produced no amelioration in the 
Beau’s now reduced circumstances, and was only a 
source of annoyance to him. 

It is stated, that however extravagant and heed- 
less in contracting debts, Brummell was at least as 
prompt in paying his tradesmen when he got mo- 
ney as any Englishman among the motley assem- 


blage of spendthrift debtors to be found in Calais. | 


His female tobacconist, who was loud in his praise, 
assured Captain Jesse that “he was good to the 
poor,” and always paid his bills. He adds:— 

That part of her gossip relating to Brummell’s charit- 
able donations, is perfectly in character with the anec- 
dote of his reply to the beggar who petitioned him for 
alms, even if it was only a halfpenny : “ Poor fellow,” 
said the Beau, in a tone of good-nature, “1 have heard 
of such a coin, but I never possessed one ; there’s a shil- 
ling for you !” 

Brummell had long been soliciting employment ; 
and in 1830 he was appointed Consul at Caen, 
through the interest of the Duke of Wellington. 
Brummell was always a stanch Whig, though his 


patron became a renegade; but, though the Whigs 


have the discredit of his appointment, it does 
belong to them ; and, in point of fact, Lord Palmer. 
ston abolished the office, of which any government 
might well have been ashamed. Yet his Lordshi 
as we shall see, did not behave very handsomely to 
the Beau. It was not easy for Brummell to ente, 
upon hisoffice. Hisdebts in Calaisamounted toaboye 
eleven thousand francs, besides twelve thousang 
to his banker; and though “ the finest and pureg 
porcelain ever imported into England” brought eon. 
siderable sums, he could not have got away at 
if Leveux, his banker, had not been wheedled inty 
_making him a large advance. For this Brammel] 
made an assignment of £320 of his salary of £490, 
and thus on quitting Calais, positively made an in. 
considerate bargain; for while he had no employ. 
| ment, he could with more grace fall back on his 
relations and friends, and was besides in the line 
of noble travellers. He enjoyed one glorious week 
in Paris, dining with Talleyrand and Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay,and examining all the elegant snuff-boxes 
in the Palais-Royal, and Rue de la Paix. Is it 
wonderful that the ruling passion broke strongly 
forth, and that an enamelled gold box was ordered 
at the price of two thousand five hundred francs! 
This kind of mania is not peculiar to Brummell, 
Some one, we think Walpole, tells of a female 
singer in great penury, who gained three hundred 
pounds by a charity benefit, and immediately spent 
‘it on the purchase of an India shawl. We have 
heard of a gentleman, not supposed to be quite de- 
ranged, and allowed to be a man of talents, who 
spent one of the many subscriptions raised among 
his friends in posting four hundred miles to Lon- 
don and back again. Brummell was more prudent 
| in the article of travelling. He was franked from 
| Calais to Paris along with a King’s messenger, who 
afterwards praised him for a most pleasant com- 
|panion. “ But what did he say?” inquired the 
| Consul at Calais. 
| “Say, Sir, why nothing; he slept the whole way.” 
'“Slept the whole way !” replied Mr. M.; “ do you call 
that being pleasant ? perhaps he snored.” The bearer 
of despatches acknowledged that he did so ; but imme- 
diately, and as if fearful of casting an improper reflee- 
tion upon so great a personage, he added, with great 
| gravity, “yet I can assure you, Sir, Mr. Brummell! 
snored very much like a gentlematt” 

To this same English Consul, Brummell’gives 
satisfactory account of his settlement in his ows 
consulate. At Caen he had come down several pegs, 
even from his original Calais scale. The young 
Frenchmen of the town gained his favour by g% 
dinners, and he was their oracle. Even before this, 
he had, in the affair of dinner, ceased to be rigidly 
exclusive :— ; 

One day, when walking on the ramparts of Calais, 
arm-in-arm with the late Lord Sefton, they were ae 

an extremely vulgar-looking Englishman, who bow the 
Brummell in a very familiar manner. “ Sefton, said 1" 
Beau, “ what can that fellow mean by bowing ye 
“To me! he is bowing to you, I suppose, for 1 know ™ 
one in Calais.” Soon after, however, the stranger passed 
again, and, seizing Brummell by the arm, said - 
_in a most frightfully cordial tone, “Don’t forget, Bros 
don’t forget: goose at four—goose at four 1” thus 
traying the Beau’s engagement to dine with his vee 
able but vulgar friend, an invitation that he thought 


had so cleverly concealed from his refined one. is we 
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promenadi one day on the pier, and not long 
while he left Caleta, that an old associate of his, who 


before the ket from England, met him 
had just —s bd cals ond scptadiy chakinn hands 

“+h him, said, “ My dear Brummell, 1 am so glad to 
er for we had heard in England that you were 
wl; ihe report, I assure you, was in very general cir- 
‘sistion when I left.” “Mere stock-jobbing, my good 
gljow, mere stock-jobbing,” was the Beau’s reply. 

But if Brummell had become less fastidious in ac- 
ting invitations, he was not less barefaced in re- 
ing those persons who pressed themselves on his 
yaintance without haying an equivalent to offer 

for his condescension. He visited the best English 
snd French families in Caen, and one of the latter 
sitempted a dinner in his honour, 

The ortolans had been sent from Toulouse, and the 
«lmon from Rouen, and the company were legitimists 
wo the back bone. The morning after this fete some one 
who met him inquired how the diner commandé had 
passed off? when the Beau, lifting up his hands, and 
shaking his head in a deprecatory manner, said, “ Don t 
uk me,my good fellow ; but, poor man, he did his best.” 

The Beau would now, however, have condescended 
to dine at such a table five days of the week. As 
it was, he made himself generally agreeable. His 
sstire was seasoned with discretion, and a due 
consideration of person and place. Yet Caen soon 
became a sad sojourn for its English consul. It 
was, as Captain Jesse happily says,— 

An outlying piquet, and never visited ; whereas, Calais, 
being on the high-road between Paris and London, was 
the very place for a mendicant of his stamp—he there 
levied a tell on all those who had formerly travelled with 
him along the chaussée of fashionable life. 

He got into torturing difficulties. Though he 
sill had credit at the table @hote, he had no money 
to pay his washerwoman, or purchase fuel; and 
he pledged his watches and little assortment of 
plate to a Mr. Armstrong, the factotum of the 
English in Caen, to raise needful supplies. It was 
about this time that Captain Jesse first saw his 
hero; and he at once, in a drawing-room full of 
empany, marked his man, from the bel air and 


taraure which still distinguished the Beau, even | 


among the élite of the noblesse of Normandy. 
He stood to his Whig colours to the last. His dress 


m the evening in question consisted of a blue coat with | 


avelvet collar, and the consular button, a buff waist- 
eat, black trousers, and boots. It is difficult to ima- 
rae what could have reconciled him to adopt the two 
ater innovations upon evening costume, unless it were 
te usual apology for such degeneracy in modern taste, 
wwe altered proportions of his legs. His tie was 
mexceptionable, and his blanchisseuse had evidently 
done her very best in the “ getting up.” . . . 
__ The only articles of jewellery that I observed about 
“m Were a plain ring, and a massive chain of Venetian 
sweat gold, which served as a guard to his watch, and 
"wevidently as much for use as ornament. Only two 
“aks of it were to be seen, those that passed from the 
of his waistcoat to the pocket. 

. . “vening, after they became intimate, seeing 
“s friend in a black coat and trousers, with a 
White waistcoat, he remarked— 

My dear Jesse, I am sadly afraid you have been 
ms Pelham ; but excuse me, you look very much 

4 Magpie.” 
re tain Jesse had the good fortune to become, 
"T Feflection, a frequent and unsuspected specta- 


Wr of the Beau’s lengthy toilet ; but the results of 
Process are enough for us. 


Erery hair being at last in its right place, and his hat 
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a little on one side, bien ganté, with an umbrella under 
his arm, his body slightly bent, and his tie reflected in 
his lucent boots, he emerged from the porte cochére of 
the hotel, and proceeded, creeping, snail-like, on tiptoe 
down the street. . 


In the street, Brummell never took off his hat to any 
one, not even to a lady ; it would have been difficult to 
replace it in the same position, for it was invariably put 
on with great care, and at a prescribed angle ; added to 
which, his wig might have been disturbed,—a catas- 
trophe too dreadful to be wantonly encountered. 

He always had the soles of his boots po- 
lished, and abhorred clogs, though at last, with 
many other mortifications, forced, in an ill-paved 
French town, to creep into them, or else renounce 
his evening five-sous whist. Captain Jesse fa- 
vours us with a good many of Brummell’s com- 
plimentary letters and notes to his fair friends, 
French and English, in Caen; and they are not 
without the pretty turns, or “/’eloquence de billet,” 
that was cultivated in his school. His society 
was chiefly Legitimists, dowagers of the province, 
without chdteaur, but with marriageable daugh- 
ters, not forbidden to the young arocats, or other 
eligible men of any party. The following pic- 
ture of that society, so late as 1831, shows, in some 
points, acentury or more behind England,—takes 
us back to provincial towns in Queen Anne’s days. 

These remnants constituted the cream of French 
society in Caen: dinner parties w_re of rare occurrence, 
but the evening receptions were frequent, and, as in 
other parts of the Continent, of weekly occurrence dur- 
ing the winter season. At such reunions the visiters 
deposited the price of the cards under the candlesticks, 
and after sipping a glass of orgeat or eau sucré, and 
losing a certain number of ten-sous pieces at whist, or 
five francs at écarté, retired to their homes at eleven as 
punctually as they had arrived at seven. At one or two 
houses the play was not carried on with so much mode- 
ration ; large sums were lost at hbowillotte and écarté, 
and the losers would sit till three o’clock, in spite of 
their bad luck, and the entreaties of the lady of the house 
to be allowed to go to bed at twelve. 

Brummell was a Legitimist in France, though 
a Whig in England. Consular duties (?) and 
good dishes, had made him attend the dinners of 
the municipality ; but he took offence one day at 
not being invited to a dinner, given by the autho- 
rities in honour of Louis Philippe, and therefore 
did not attend the ball which followed. Next 
day, he was asked if he had been at the ball given 
in honour of the King. 

“What king?” inquired Brummell, in a tone of 
feigned surprise and inquiry. ™ The French king, to be 
sure; Louis Philippe.”—* Oh! the Duke of Orleans, 
you mean ; no, I did not go, but I sent my servant.” .. . 
Brummell’s manners and devotion to five-sous whist won 
him a few francs, and the unqualified admiration of all 
the women whose confirmed rheumatism prevented them 
from dancing, and who still speak of his courtly air with 
rapture ; but whether ancient or juvenile, French or 


English, he had the tact to select the mest spirituclle of 
the sex for his intimates. 


About this time, not altogether from disinter- 
ested patriotism,—for why expect purer patriot- 
ism from Brummell than other public characters ? 
—but with the hope of being appointed consul at 
Havre or Leghorn, Brummell wrote to Lord Pal- 
merston what was quite true—that he and his 
ofce were of no use whatever at Caen; and his 
lordship thanked him for the information, and 
abolished the office. Brummell’s creditors at once 
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392 LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 
pounced upon him. The Ude of Caen had a 
claim on him for 1200 francs: but a corps of 
young Frenchmen, his best customers, informed 
him that they would forsake his house if he mo- 
lested Brummell. His notes to Armstrong, for 





none, but one was brought in for his use. The next 

he sent the following note to a friend ; it had been ay 

written with a pencil, and was scarcely legible, ’ 
In Prison, 5th May, 1835.—L-stiil breathe tho 

am not of the living—the state of utter abstractio 

which I have been during the last thirty hours, yet leek, 





small sums to pay his washerwoman, who arrested 
his linen, now became urgent. There is a touch 
of feeling in his saying of the delinquent 4lanchis- 
seuse, “and she is really starving on my account.” 
By the advice of a friend in England, Armstrong 
was sent over to see what, as an accredited envoy, 
he could extract; but, in the meanwhile, poor 
Brummell, probably from agony of mind, was 
seized with paralysis. Perhaps this illness helped 
on the English subscription, and his creditors 
were paid. His landlady was the largest, and far 
the most liberal in her treatment of her debtor. 
He had ingratiated himself with this lady, both 
by civilities and useful services—by everything 
but money. Some of his letters to her daugh- 
ter, then a school-girl, really show excellent 
sense, teach valuable lessons,—others are mere 
fustian. From his handsome lodgings he now 
went to lodge au troisicme, in a hotel; dining 
at its table d’hite. We was fast going down the 
hill. Another attack of paralysis was suffered. 
His spirits must have been as much shattered as 
his health, and yet he bore up with wonderful 
firmness, until his intellects failed. Probably the 
money subscribed in England was not all forth- 
coming. He was deeply in debt to Mr. Arm- 
strong, owed six months’ board and lodging ; and 
his wardrobe was sadly dilapidated. ‘ And what 
a beau I once was!” he pathetically writes to 
Lord Alvanley, one of his most generous and 
steady friends. It was at this crisis that Leveux, 
the banker, abruptly threw Brummell into the 
horrible prison of Caen for a debt of 15,000 francs. 
Captain Jesse remarks, 

The proceeding was rather a severe one ; for he had 
strictly fulfilled the engagement he entered into, on re- 
ceiving the money in question from Mr. Leveux, until the 
government deprived him of the power of so doing. 

The poor Beau was surely now become an ob- 
ject of some sympathy. From this abrupt arrest, 


—for he was seized asleep, in his bed,—and his | 


subsequent residence in the Pandemonium to which 
it consigned him, his mind received a shock which 
led to imbecility, and finally to the most pitiable 
idiocy. If high Intelligences sat in council, to admi- 
nister poetic justice, or laughing, malignant demons, 
to administer earthly retribution, no punishment 
more fit could have been assigned to the Sybarite 
favourite of the Prince of Wales, than a residence 
in the squalid, filthy, and poisonous prison-house in 
which he endured the penalties of his egregious 
folly. Yet, though a more conspicuous, he was not 
& more egregious fool or spendthrift, than a thou- 
sand other exiled gentlemen of his nation. 
ceive the favourite of George the Fourth, the pet 
guest of Chatsworth, and Woburn, and Belvoir, and 
the master of the elegant, small establishment in 
Chesterfield Street, in the plight here described ! 
On his arrival, he was locked up in a place, it cannot be 
called a room, with the common prisoners, for there was 
no separate apartment to be had. The floor of this den 


was of stone, and the furniture consisted only of the three 
truckle-beds of his companions ; as to chairs, there were 


Con- | 


my every sense. I have just received your 
Heaven bless you all for your good doveiedanaaelt 
membering me at such a moment:! of 
I have been the victim of a villain, who has closed une. 
me, without giving me the remotest intimation of his 
| designs. I am perfectly innocent of any thing bearin 
| the least dishonourable construction in this malheurens 
| affaire ; and if I was not deserving of the interest you 
| express as well as — towards me,I would not de. 














| mand it. Iwill write to you whenI can. Ever most 
| sincerely yours, G.B 
A Madame . 
Rue 





| The morning after his incarceration, one of his friends 
| who had just heard of his calamity, went to see him . and 
_as he entered the apartment poor Brummell threw him. 
self into his arms and sobbed like a child, exclaiming, jg 
broken sentences, “ Imagine a position more wretched 
than mine,—they have put me with all the common people. 
Iam surrounded by the greatest villains, and have no 
thing but prison fare.” He was in fact for some days in 
a state of weakness perfectly childish. But this deplor. 
able incapability of meeting his misfortunes witha proper 
| degree of resolution, is no matter of reproach or astonish. 
ment in an elderly man, who had recently suffered from 
two attacks of paralysis. 

* All the common people.” Poor Brummell! 
| We hope some one properly qualified will intro- 
| duce his latter end, as well as his beginning, and his 
| palmy prime, into fiction; that is, if people will 
_not be persuaded to look on it here in the full, un- 
_ distorted light of truth. Brummell’s friends anti- 
_cipated another attack of paralysis; but this time 
| his mind alone was struck. Both the French and 
| English exerted themselves to procure for him the 
| indulgence of a private room; but this could not 
| be obtained, though, afterwards, he was permitted 
_to share the chamber of a person who, under the 
_character of editor of a ZLegitimist journal, vica- 
| riously (as sometimes happens in England) suf- 
| fered the punishment of the real libeller. In this 
| prison, debtors, criminals, nay, persons condemned 
to the galleys, are promiscuously mingled. Brum- 
mell at length obtained a less disagreeable lodging 
| in the top of the prison ; but hjg hope of being re- 
| moved to another place of confinement, as strict, 
but much more comfortable, was disappointed. 
He fretted, poor feeble man; nor was it wonder- 
ful: yet he seems to have been grateful to his 
friends, who sent him books, and comforts quite 3 
welcome. To one he says— 

In Prison, May 11.—The kindness of every humas 
being within the sphere of my acquaintance in this towt 
has by degrees restored me to equanimity. How 
be able to repay you for this benevolence ! Devoutly I 
_ thank you for the “Student” it will be an early resouree 
| tome. ° ° ° . 

II , in the frequent moments I have seen hit 
since his return, has felt and acted towards me with 
affection of abrother. I cannot to-day trust myself far- 
ther in writing to you ; remembrances of you 38 I 
who belong to you will crowd upon my thoughts, 
might relapse into my recent imbecilities by the en 
vour. Adieu! ‘ ; 





| 
| 








P.S. You will perceive the extremities to which I 32 
reduced—I am about to seal to you witha 
not even whisper this indecorum, for perhaps 
Trequent the world, 


wafer ! 


I may 0938 
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Here was the ruling passion strong. The first ' 
thing he asked for, after his violent grief subsided, 
gas a looking-glass! Was Lady Mary Wortley | 
wiser, OF higher-minded, who had not, after her | 
beauty decayed, looked into one for five years? | 
Most yaluable leading hints will the painters of | 
the Russeltons, and Trebecks, and the Cecil Danbys, 
fnd in these Memoirs, if they shall ever have cou- 
rage to give the end, as well as the beginning, of 
the history of the exquisite model of their dandy 
heroes, Some of the complaints that are addressed | 
hy him to Mr. Armstrong, remind us disagreeably of 
the petty squabblesandcomplaintsof Napoleon,when 
chafing against his unfortunate custodier, Sir Hud- 
won Lowe, though Brummell was better tempered. | 
~ Dear ARusTRONG,—Henri de St. Marie told me yes- | 
trday you had sent me a bottle of Esprit de Saron.—1 
bens nerer received it. I cannot help telling 
vog what was the banquet yesterday despatched to me. 
‘me solitary chop, about the size of an écu, enveloped in 
squire of greasy paper, and the skeleton of a pigeon, a 
bird I could never fancy. I must not omit to mention 
che accompaniment of ha/f a dozen potatoes. Such was 
my meal of yesterday evening, after a fast of twelve 
hours. . - + Afthey trausmit me nothing more solid 
and bountiful this evening, 1 shall be reduced to borrow 
s tranche of the Louilli from which the soupe maigre of 
my neighbours the brigands is extracted. I have not 
wen a soul to-day. I have no news, and I am in the 
very slough of despondency. 

Brummell, then, imagined there was at least 
boiled beef in soupe mazgre ; and the French prin- 
cess thought the poor people needed not starve for 
want of bread, since they could eat pastry. Brum- 
mell goes on— 

Many thanks for your unremitting kindness in im- 
proving the quality of my humble repast. To your good 
offices, I had yesterday the satisfaction of being indebted 
for a sufficient, though homely dinner. 

Ihave sent to you two serriettes, which I had neglect- 
ed, belonging to the Hotel d’Angleterre ; they are the 
last remaining in my possession from that quarter. You 
will much oblige me, by sending to me to-day, three 
towels for my toilette; and the same number every six 
cays, for I cannot procure even a clout to rub myself 
wwn in this nauseous place. 


After all, the three towels for six days was not 
» very extravagant for a man who, when “ what 
‘ Beau!” changed his linen and neckcloth three 
‘nes a day. Captain Jesse imagines that the 
want of his “ jug and basin,” his dentist’s mirror, 
‘weezers, pommades, and Kau de Cologne, must 
have been a great aggravation of the miseries of 
“‘s confinement ; and no doubt it might be, but 
‘rummell does not say much about them. Captain 
vee sometimes appears as if he feared that he 
"ght be thought too indulgent in his judgment of 
“¢ helpless Beau, who, when fairly on his back, 
“ery scribbler took pleasure to gird at. This is, to 
* less pleasing than his actual over-indulgence or | 
‘xenuation of Brummell’s follies. 

_*rammell, however, as soon as he got all his 
“eTequisites of the toilet about him, as usual | 
A about three hours a-day in the first duty of 
“tan; and, to the astonishment of his chum the 
~~ t hetaesaias shaved every day, and made 
a roads on the prison allowance of clean 
__ Softened, like Old Q.’s baths, with a little 
«aim Le prison letters are quite as characteristic 
Neila, a as any thing we find in the 

* Me complained so bitterly of the irre- 
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gularity with which his dinner was served, as well 


| as of its quantity and quality, that a friend or- 


dered his servant to carry it to the prison at a 
fixed hour. To him Brummell writes— 

Most earnestly I thank you for your amiable bi//et. 
Seldom 1 forget kindnesses; but my grateful remem- 
brance of yours will survive to the end of my destined 
days. D should have answered my last note ; it 
would have been a consolation to me in these hours of 
wretchedness. 

Your valet has quite won me by ses petits soins in ad- 
ministering to my lingering vegetation at half-past five. 
The good-humoured luckless brigand, who acts as my 
Frontin, and who receives my diurnal portion through da 
grille, is proud of his connaissance, and flatters him by 
saying, “ C’est un bon diable que ce Figaro la!” Gode- 
froi is my host; that is, I partage his more humanized 
cell, excepting during my sleeping hours. Heaven help 
hem ! 

His sleep appears to have been disturbed with 
frightful dreams, and, altogether, the state of his 
mind was much worse than his friends appre- 
hended. On a Sunday he wrote to a lady who had 
been hospitable to him. 

You must believe me when I tell you that my senses 
have not been in an adequate state of composure to at- 
tempt manuscript: I should probably have written stark- 
staring bombast, in the essay to express my thanks for 
all your persevering kindness. 

On the evening of this sacred day it was my autho- 
rized custom to sit around your fire, and endeavour to 
requite my welcome by making you laugh at my non- 
sense. Most heartily 1 pray that those happy periods 
may come again, though I scarcely dare look into future 
destiny. 

I am wretched here—lI cannot describe the nausea of 
my sensations when I descend in the morning from my 
cell, and from the grate of the window see miserable 
outcasts dancing and singing in chains, with every ap- 
parent gaiety of spirit. 

What, in the name of all my faults, or in common 
justice from the remembrance of those many friends with 
whom my better years were passed, have I ever done to 
deserve this purgatory ? 

Of all those | have recently known in this part of the 
world, I can only speak with unqualified praise ;—their 
attention and good feeling towards me surpasses almost 
example in my recollection. Still | am lingering in this 
enfer sur terre ; and Providence, I believe, can only tell 
whether I shall ever again transgress its walls alive. 

On another occasion he writes :— 

Groups of these wretches, condemned of Heaven and 
of earth, attracted by the sun, have been sauntering in 
their chains within ten paces of me ; and, for want of 
more palatable resource, I sat contemplating their 
hideous physiognomies, till I was recalled from my visions 
of the fabled Rinaldo Rinaldini and his bandits, by one 
of them exclaiming, “ Qu’est-ce qu’il regarde donc, ce 
seélérat de milord!’ ‘This Ll soon perceived was ad- 
dressed to my innocent self; and I retired from my re- 
flections, and “ ma loge grillée,” amply convinced that all 
I had read or heard of the atrocities of this trempe of 
malefactors was realized to my view. A month to-mor- 
row, I have been here in tribulation, in suspense, and, at 
length, nearly in broken-heartedness ; no news has, as 
yet, arrived to me from England. 

Sometimes, when in the debtors’ court of the 


prison, he held his levee as neat, trim, and debonair 
as ever, he would get into high spirits; but if any 
one offered to condole with him on the tardiness of 
the arrangements for his release,— 


His gaiety soon evaporated, and a flood of tears was 
sure to follow any well-intentioned observation of the 
kind. . . . . Much of the cheerfulness and occa- 
sional gaiety that Brummell displayed during the period 
of his imprisonment was forced. His companion told me 
that he frequently found him in tears : once only did he 
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throw off the load of anguish, which, indifferently con- 
cealed, he must always have felt in a greater or less de- 


He had, meanwhile, instructed a fellow-prisoner, 
a rascal of a drummer, in the art of cleaning boots 
and brushing clothes ; and Lepine, under his care, 
became an expert valet. One of his principal 
friends in prison was a debtor who had been but- 
ler, or mattre @hétel in a noble family previous to 
the Revolution, and therefore possessed that ease | 
and polish of manner which was to Brummell and 
his congeners superior to all the virtues, when found 
without the graces. When his jail-companions set 
out for the galleys, he bestowed a couple of francs 
upon one who showed some marks of good breed- 
ing. A man who had murdered his mother and 
his young sister and brother came to the prison :— 

His features were regular, and his countenance alto- 
gether was one of much benignity and softness. 

‘This man was probably insane; but there seems 
to be no judging of felons from their countenances, 
any more than from their skulls; one of them is 
described by Brummell in a way that conveys a 
favourable impression of himself :— 

Would to heaven I was once more delivered from the 
noxious vapours of this earthly Phlegethon! The most 
adverse destiny shall never entrap me again! On Wed- 
nesday I will send you the history of an outré brigand, 
whom I saw the day before yesterday attempt to escape, 
even with his load of chains, over the wall of our garden; 
he is a remarkably good-looking animal, mild, too, in his 
manners, and has frequently moved my humanity, even 
to assisting him inmy humble way. 

I shall remember, to my last hour, his cries and strug- 
gles to avoid the additional irons that were forced upon 
his arms and throat, even to the arrival of six des mi/i- 
taires, when he was quieted to insensibility, and con- 
ducted to his eternal subterranean cell. And yet I exist 
in close adjacency to these outcasts ! 

Brummell was very kind to dumb animals. 

A transient serious thought may at this time 
sometimes have visited the tortured mind of the 
poor spoilt being to whom dress and decoration, 
and the pleasures of the table, the vanities rather 
than the pomps of the world, had long formed the 
all-in-all of life. To a lady he writes:— 

The night is as weary as the day. I dream con- | 
tinually. 

And sending a message to another lady, he adds: — 

Tell her that I will write to her, as my spirits and 
faculties may be ameliorated by the never-failing inten- 
sity of my prayers to //im to whose mercy and clemency 
she recommends their address. 








Mr. Armstrong made such good speed in Eng- 
land that Brummell’s debts were either fully paid | 
or compromised, and he was liberated as suddenly | 
as he had been shut up, and unexpectedly entered a | 
soirée, where the company rose en masse to congra- | 
tulate him. Among the subscriptions was one | 
hundred pounds from William the Fourth, almost | 
the only one of the royal brotherhood who knew | 
nothing of the Beau in his 4eau days; and Lord | 
Palmerston gave two hundred pounds of the pub- | 
lic money, in compensation of the loss sustained by | 
the abolition of the consulship. If Brummell had | 
possessed as much interest in Parliament as he once 
had at White’s, Brookes’s, or Almacks, no doubt his | 


“ vested interests” would have been better con- | 


sidered. An arrangement was now made by his old | 


friends to afford him a hundred and twenty pounds | 
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a-year, the one half to go for his board and Jodo: 
and the other for his clothes and wine, fj; 
washing, &c., &e. It is characteristic of the ms.’ 
that shortly after he had received the donation of 
King William, one of his Caen friends asked him 
if he had been as intimate with the Duke of 
Clarence as with his brothers :— 

He replied, “The man did very well to wear a cocked 
hat, and walk about the quarter-deck crying ‘laff ? jy, 
he was so rough and uncivilized that I was obliged tg 
euthim. You may believe this when I tell you that he 
used to recount the amorous exploits in which he Was 
engaged at Portsmouth, to the bishops and the iadies of 
the court at his father’s table, and this to the inexpres. 
sible delight of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 


| York.” 


Yet he was not absolutely devoid of gratitude 
even for favours not to come: He sent the editor 
a present of a pigeon pie after he got out of prison, 
Brummell was as great an object of Curiosity to 
English travellers in Normandy as ever; and his 
host ought to have charged nothing for his di 
as his appearance at the table d’hote attracted m. 
merous guests. But the Beau was still descend. 
ing in the social scale. He had no wine but what 
must be paid for off his scanty means and,— 

Brummell’s love of eating and drinking were not di- 
minished; and as he had not the means, or credit, to ip. 
dulge the latter at his own expense, he was far from 
averse to doing so at that of others. He, who had once 
been so exclusive, and a model of gentlemanly reserve, 
would now accept wine at the table d’hote, from perfect 
strangers. Champagne was his favourite beverage, and, 
enlivened by its influence, he was still able to repay his 
entertainer with a few excellent stories. A man witha 
gaudy waistcoat, a cravat of embroidered satin, ands 
handful of pearls in his pin, with whom, in former days, 
it would have been his death to dine—he was now very 
glad to see sit opposite to him, for he was pretty sure 
of sharing his bottle. 

About this time, Mr. M » afterwards Lord 
Ir » made the hotel his residence ; and as he was 
quite as great a gourmand as the Beau, the guests used 
to be not a little amused by the “war to the knife,” 
which took place between them. Many were the str- 
tagems brought into play by the two gourmets, in the 
endeavours of each to possess himself of the most deli- 
cate morsels. The wings of the fricasseed chickens were 
always in great request; and as his Lordship’s son,a very 
good fellow, but now no more, followed in his father’s 
footsteps, Brummell, with two to one against him, was 
often left with the neck, or a drumstick. When this hap- 
pened, his disgust was great ; and” giving a stern look, 
first at his youthful adversary, and then at the bones, be 
would send the dish indignantly away. 


There are several distinct epochs in Brummell’s 
life. His coming down to only a shirt and white 
neckcloth daily is one; but there was a WOrs. 
This quantity of clean linen was felt an extrava 
vance ; and the Beau could not, or would notre 
nounce his Eau de Cologne, oil for his wigs, patent 
blacking obtained from Paris, and yellow ad 
gloves, with many other gentlemanlike necesson® 
of the same kind. He accordingly got into delt 
on all hands, and was reduced from the most 
cate cambric to a black silk handkerchief! A lady 
had told him it would improve his looks, 








must have felt it an improvement upon the now 


yellow and snuff-bedaubed muslin neckcloth, af 
which nothing remained faultless, except the te. 
Mr. Armstrong, his doer, was worried by his petty 
creditors, and so was he himself. Of one, 4 boot 
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ker, whose account was principally for vernis, 
ve writes Mr. Armstrong :— _ 
"| will enter into any promise with you upon the sub- 
+ of this d—d polish, that you may demand, if you 
be instantly enable me to pay this scoundrel. 
pear Anmstronc—Do not any more be out of temper 
th me. 1 do not deserve it from you ; I have never tres- 
pe upon the rules ofeconomy which you dictated tome, 
excepting in one instance, and that has been that d—d 


serable blacking. I have now relinquished it for ever ! | 
" You must not be againexasperated with me, when I | 


make solicitations for your most friendly assistance, for 
sou shall not have reason for it 3 and at this moment, I 
sm not ashamed to tell you candidly, that I have not two 
as remaining of the twenty francs you had the goodness 


~ send me. . . . 
He repeatedly tried his fortune in some wretched 


ittery, and of course lost; and his useful friend, 
\r, Ammstrong, for whom he had obtained the 
-eeconsulship, seems to have threatened to give 
yp him and his affairs, 
ietter full of solemn promises to retrench ; and we 
ould imagine that in some things he kept his 
word. Of his lottery speculations he appears 
iartily ashamed. Still he was not altogether be- 
~omea newman, He required some new clothes; 


w— 

His eaterer’s taste in habiliments does not appear to 
have met with his approbation ; instead of a shawl 
iressing-gown, that he had applied for, suitable for win- 
yer wear, a cotton one was sent to him, of an ordinary 
ieseription :—this he had no sooner unfolded, than he 
roshed angrily to the window, and threw it out ; and in 
ts gyrations and flutterings, on its way from the third 
corey to the pavement, it as seriously alarmed the pas- 
agers and horses of the Bayeux diligence, as it had 
disgusted its owner up-stairs. 

His mind, already half gone, now declined ra- 


idly, He entirely lost his memory, or conscious- | 


ness; and in consequence made blunders, and 
geeches which were ascribed to insolence. After 
il, Brummell, with his alleged impudence, never 
aid ruder or more harsh and brutally insulting 
things than have, on good authority, been ascribed 
wexeellent Samuel Johnson, whose mind never 
‘uled a jot. He became more and more imbecile, 
areless of his Cress, ragged and filthy. Is it to be 
vndered at? lis tailor—and we must admire 
ie man’s good heart—said to Captain Jesse,— 
That towards the close of his career, he had some- 
‘aesobserved him in the street with his coat in holes 
wader the arms, and his trousers torn. “ J’avais honte,” 
aid Monsieur , assuming a dignified air, “ de voir 
“homme sicclebre et si distingué, et qui s’¢tait crée 
ae place dans histoire, dans un état si malheureux ; 
ti thongh I could not afford to give him clothes, I 
quently requested him to send me his things, and 
waded them for nothing.” On such oecasions poor 
“mmell was under the necessity of remaining in bed 


~uls trousers were sent home to him by the friendly 
“or, for he had only one pair. 


Nay, before the poor Beau became imbecile, the 

"uter had observed him mending his trousers 
“ase Captain Jesse has dwelt with painful 
~~ €Xcessive minuteness on the declining years 
4 Brammell’s wretched life. We turn from 
*“tails with mingled pity and unavoidable dis- 
vl pon is nothing in the worst of his follies, 
aaclence peer yet strokes of his impudence and 
te miseral +% the heartless cruelty with which 
bemanit « te, half-witted creature, still a wreck of 
sme, 1 22 ahd therefore sacred, appears to have been 
¥ some of the vulgar and brutal persons 
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He wrote a deprecatory | 
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| around him. He was made the subject of wretched 


_ caricatures and doggrel verses, and the sport of the 
| well educated English youth of Caen :— 


| These gibes were all so many nails in his coffin, for 
| he had still the consciousness to feel, though not the 
| power to reply to them ; and latterly, as he crept, in the 
| evenings, with tottering and feeble steps, along the side 
| of the street, supporting himself by the wall, on his way 
_to the house of Mr. n, the very children mocked 
and jeered him, so odd and deplo ly forlorn was his 
appearance. This gentleman’s door was open to him to 
the last, as it had been ever since Brummell arrived in 
Caen ; and his absence, of an evening, though dirty, and 
any thing but entertaining, would have made a blank in 
their domestic cirele. “ How can you admit such a 
driveller ?” said an ill-conditioned cur to the kind-hearted 
lady of this hospitable mansion. “ He is never in our 
way, Sir,” she replied; “and though it is true he is no 
longer the amusing character he used to be, I like to see 
him take his seat before my fire.” On these occasions 
poor Brummell slept soundly, and he was never disturbed 
till the refreshing gunpowder was poured out. 


There is, we imagine, few things either in the 
actual history of mental disease, or in fiction, 
more striking than the tragi-comic scene described 


| below :— 








On certain nights some strange fancy would seize him, 
that it was necessary he should give a party; and he ac- 


cordingly invited many of the distinguished persons with 


whom he had been intimate in former days, though some 
of them were already numbered with the dead. 

On these gala evenings, he desired his attendant to 
arrange his apartment, set out a whist-table, and light 
the bougies, (he burnt only tallow at the time;) and at 
eight o’clock this man, to whom he had already given his 


| instructions, opened wide the door of his sitting-room, 
| and announced the “ Duchess of Devonshire.” 


At the 
sound of her Grace’s well-remembered name, the Beau 
instantly rising from his chair, would advance towards 
the door, and greet the cold air from the staircase, as if 
it had been the beautiful Georgiana herself. If the 
dust of that fair creature could have stood reanimate 
in all her loveliness before him, she would not have 
thought his bow less graceful than it had been thirty- 
five years before ; for, despite poor Brummell’s mean 
habiliments and uncleanly person, the supposed visiter 
was received with all his former courtly ease of manner, 
and the earnestness that the pleasure of such an honour 
might be supposed to excite. “Ah! my dear Duchess,” 
faltered the Beau, “ how rejoiced 1 am to see you ; so 
very amiable of you at this short notice! Pray bury 
yourself in this arm-chair ; do you know it was a gift to 
me from the Duchess of York, who was a very kind 
friend of mine ; but, poor thing, you know, she is now 
no more.” Here the eyes of the old man would fill with 
the tears of idiotcy, and, sinking into the fauteuil him- 
self, he would sit for some time looking vacantly at the 
fire, until Lord Alvanley, Worcester, or any other old 
friend he chose to name, was announced, when he again 
rose to receive them, and went through a similar panto- 
mime. At ten, his attendant announced the carriages, 
—and this farce was at an end, 


As he was now often injuring himself by falls, 
a nurse was procured, who was probably as coarse 
and harsh as are too many of her profession. Brum- 
mell detested her ; though he was perfectly gentle 
and grateful to the Sisters of Charity, by whom he 
was attended at the close of life, when he had 
the comfort of being transferred to Bon Sauveur, 
an hospital for the insane, managed by these nuns. 
When removed from the hotel, a gleam of reason 
returned, to agonize him. He fancied that he was to 
be again taken to prison, and shrieked, struggled, and 
wept. But the kindness, and mild, and gentle man- 





ners of the Sisters soon reassured him. He had 
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always been of a chilly temperament, and had lat- | 
terly suffered severely from the want of fuel ; but 
now he could sit, in dotage, basking before a blaz- 
ing fire. While attended by the nurse, he had been 
exasperated by harsh treatment ; but now 

When asked by an old acquaintance, whom he did not 
however recognise, whether he was comfortable ! Brum- 
mell replied, “ Oh yes;” and, turning to the nun who was 
standing by his chair, and taking her hand, he said, “This 
excellent nurse of mine is so kind to me that she refuses © 
me nothing ; I have all I wish to eat, and such a large | 
fire ; I never was so comfortable in all my life.” The 
nuns observed, that he was the most docile patient that 
had ever entered the Bon Sauveur, and that nothing 
could exceed his politeness and gratitude for the atten- 
tions he received ; expressions of this kind were always 
poured forth when they complied with any particular re- 
quest ; “ Ah, madame, vous étes trop bonne pour moi: | 
je suis tres reconnaissant.” 

He remained helpless and imbecile, but tranquil, | 
and as happy as his condition permitted, till March | 
1840, when the man of pleasure, the favourite | 
companion of princes, the distinguished leader of | 
ton, expired, leaving few to say, “God pity him !” | 
Yet was his deathbed not so painful, in the eye of | 
sober reason, as that of several other distinguished | 
members of the early circle of the Regent. Witha 
very little more discretion, and a larger fortune, 
Brummell would, as we have said, have lived and 
died one of the most illustrious men of his set. 
The lesson taught by his life and death is not for | 
this the less impressive. | 

We have been so fully occupied with the hero 
of the work that we have hardly adverted to the | 
numerous anecdotes of fashionable life and other 
amusing collateral matter with which Captain 
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Jesse has illustrated the memoirs of Brummell, 
Some of the verses which he has given from the 
Beau's Album are well worthy of preservation 
As a specimen, we give the following 
anonymous stanzas, addressed to a mother about 
to “ bring out” her daughter :— 


Oh! let the young Enthusiast stray 
Through Fancy’s rainbow-tinted way ; 
Let her light footsteps gaily rove 

The fairy paths of joy and love; 

Let her the world delighted view, 
And think the flattering vision true ; 
Think every heart she ere has known, 
As pure, as artless as her own ! 


Why dim the lustre of her eye? 

Why draw the unnecessary sigh? 

To her, young life seems full of charms, 
She dreams secure in Pleasure’s arms : 
Faney and Hope their gifts dispense— 
Angelic guards of innocence ; 

Awhile life’s hateful truths forego, 
Nor wake her to a world of woe! 


But when maturer age appears, 

With cautious step, and crowned with cares; 
When first the long-worn path she tries, 
Where sorrow, like a serpent, lies, 
Lurking beneath some fond delight, 

And rears her withering form to light ; 
When, shuddering at the direful view, 

She turns her tearful eye on you ;— 


When, doubting, with her hopes at strife, 
She trembling asks if such be life ? 

Then clasp thy daughter to thy breast, 
Then soothe thy mourner into rest ; 

In gentler terms the truth unfold, 

The unwilling truth that must be told ; 
The fated ills life must endure, 

And comfort when you cannot cure. 


A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE.—II. 


VII. LIEGE. 

Stitt wider swells the plain, with purple dyes 
Tinged by slanting sunbeam ; from its crown, 
The summit gained, the rapid slope shoots down ; 

And through the gloom beneath, like burning eyes, 

Red windows glare, and towers and steeples rise 
In flickering light from forge and furnace thrown; 
And anvils ring, and whirring spindles groan, 

Where brisk Lier her noisy traffic plies. 

Gently the current of the placid Mars 

Steals through her bridges, twinkling in the glow 
That streaks the waters now,—-with kinder light, 

I ween, that once in terror waked the night,* 
When brutal deeds provoked a ruthless foe, 


And savage wrath grew pale beneath the torches’ blaze! | 


VIII. LIEGE, 

Liter, thy tragedies of ruder times, 

The cruel yoke by crushed rebellion worn, + 

Let Arpent hide, with Exiles’ bones forlorn, 
Who paid, with lingering death, their city’s crimes. 
With lighter thoughts thy hill the stranger climbs, 

And from the tower that crumbling saints adorn, 

Views the fair prospect ; or awakes at morn 





* When the Duke of Burgundy (1468) stormed the city ; 


Liégois had taken Tongres, and put its inhabitants to the swore 


~-See Van Kampen, Lib. ii. p. 230, &e. 


+ After the first revolt, terrible executions, and the loss of nearly all the cit 
the second, scarcely a house remained standing, but such as belonged to the clergy. 
+ Thousands fled from the sack of the city to the neighbouring forest of Ardennes, 


erished of cold and famine. 


| At the sweet tingling of thy silver chimes. 
| Thy Past, how gorgeous in St. James’s aisle, 
| Whose fretted vault, alive with colour, shades 
Bedizened shrines and Carving’s rarest skill! 
How swart thy burghers ;—and how gay thy maids, 
That offer flowers and fruit with archest smile 
By ancient halls of guild, or Mars’s waters still! 


IX. LIEGE TOWARDS AIX. 
DISCURSIVE. 
The arrows shot at random from a haw 
Fly not the slower for their dubious aim ; 
The breeze that furrows Ocean blows the same 
| On Hopes that yearn for Home, and Cares that ge 
| Unheeding whither. Flower or weed must grow 
Alike unseen or tended, till its claim 
On Life is answered. Whence the summer came, 
Or why it lures them, can the swallows know? 
|... Thus forth I speed, unconscious of a goal, 
| With scarce a wish to warm the languid vein, 
__ As one that takes a path, and asks not why :— 
_ Or does some dim instinctive sense control 
| My feet, and bid them hasten, not in vain,— ; 
As towards the sun by night the birds of passage fis! 


ea 





—_—_—— 





——— by the revolt which Louis XI. had instigated. _ 


,» murdered their Bishop and Imbercourt with great ¢ 
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x. FRONTIER OF RHENISH PRUSSIA. 


7 ied jades, that dullest sloth might chase, 
Mie wegliDg on, still climbing, in the view 
Of forests spread afar, and mountains blue 
In nearer ridges heaving, as I trace 
polder limits of a better race, 
Whose works and words, to genial Nature true, 
My thoughts have loved from boyhood to pursue, 
Impatience frets, and chides the lingering pace. 
For I have trod this Land, in fancy, long; 
Nor felt it strange, but next to Home akin, 
* When first (where frontier barriers bid delay) 
The kindly roughness of the GERMAN tongue 
Fell from the hostess of the homely inn, 
And teavellers faring west, and children at their play. 


XI. AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


How beautiful she stands, imperial Arx ! 
Girt with her velvet meadows swelling round 
Qld towers, and gates, and ramparts quaintly crowned; | 
That each of something from a Time partakes, 
When Fable played with Truth; a dawn that breaks 
In the first rise of state, the earliest sound 
Of free Romance. 


These very stones are bound 


A ROSARY FROM THE RHINF. 





With all that Story loves and Legend wakes. 
— With wistful eyes, too briefly, I devour, 
The Minster where the mighty Founder lies, 
And Emperors knelt in long unbroken line ;— 
The Kaiser’s Hall ; the wondrous effigies 
Carved on the ancient streets ;—and own the Power 
That still surrounds, unseen, the Hold of CaarLemaane. 


XII. ENTRANCE TO COLOGNE AT NIGHT. 


The dusk had fallen. From a feverish doze 
I started. “ There is Kéty,” the stranger said ; 
“ And Farner Rune in yonder valley flows.” 
—A dark indented mass, with sparks of red 


_ Dispersed, and twinkling faint, before me rose ; 


And high above, with black gigantic head 
Just touched by one bright star, in dim repose, 
A something towered,—-sublime,and vague, and dread ! 


| With quickened pulse, along the guarded bridge, 


And echoing streets, I follow, as we fare, 
Each glimpse of building: now the imminent ridge 


| Of gabled roof: or shapes grotesque that range 


Around the quaintly deck’d and window’'d square ; 


| And now some shadow vast, with spires and belfries 


strange. \. 
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A Tale. By Lady Georgiana Ful- 
London: Moxon. 


Ellen Middleton. 
lerton. 3 vols. 
We have here a painful and unhealthy story, but one 

which displays great power and eloquence, and which 

we doubt not will be felt by many as intenge/y interesting. 

We beg to say that the hackneyed word intense is used 

bere in its pure sense. If such an order of stories were | 

recognised, we should say that Ellen Middleton is a 

psychological tale, resembling some of the productions 

of George Sand, but without the moral blemishes which 
characterize the writings of that equivocal author. Per- | 
baps some affinity might be traced between “ Ellen 

Middleton” and, at a humble distance, such works as 

“Caleb Williams,” though the objects aimed at are 

directly opposite. “Caleb Williams” aims at under- 

mining the mischievous principle of false honour ; 

“Ellen Middleton,” if there be any fixed purpose, at 

establishing the Romish canon of confession and absolu- | 

tion by the priest. The author, if not a Roman Catholic, 
affers from that body but in name; and must be of the | 
highest sect of the Puseyites, or what Sydney Smith | 
terms the Vewman-iaes. The miserable heroine, who is 
the victim of a set of circumstances quite as improbable 
4s are the good old stock of cross-purposes which serve 

‘or the staple of the Minerva Press, is saved at last by | 

‘oufession, which, fortunately for the readers of romance, 

“aot auricular; but prints three volumes, written out to 

aform the priest, by whom she is absolved from the | 


"enial crime which led to that complicated mischief and 
wsery to herself and others, from which a small portion 
good common sense, and sound, steady principle, might 
“ave saved her and them. But then we should not have 
aa this exciting story, nor have been indoctrinated in 
Se saving virtue of confession. Looking back to a time | 

_txtreme suffering, the despairing heroine exclaims, | 
hen, if in that moment of emotion, in that hour of peni- 
wee, I could have gone to one of those, who, ministering | 
u God’s altar, and endowed with His commission, have 
‘sthority from Him to pronounce words of pardon in His 


es | _ " ° ° ° ° P 
“Se; if the fatal barrier which habit and prejndice so 
TOL. a!.— Ww CXXViI. 


REGISTER. 


often raise between the priest of God and the erring and 
over-burthened souls committed to his charge, had not 


'in my case existed; if from his lips,’ &. &c. &c. Of 


her Confession, she says to the priest,—and we suppose 
he is of the Church of England, as he is the canon of a 
Cathedral, When you have read it, you will return it 
to me. By that time, perhaps, the grace of God will 


have quelled the storms within me, and I may then hear 


from your lips the blessed words of absolution.” One 
charming, if not very natural, character,—the Madonna- 
like, passionless, beatific Alice,—prostrates herself before 
a picture of the Crucifixion, and wears a cross, which she 
holds to the lips of her dying, guilty husband. Whenan 
innocent little girl, Alice discovers, all of herself, won- 
drous mysteries in the passion-flower: “a cross, a crown 
of thorns, nails, and a hammer ;” a “ pretty flower that 
made her think of holy things as much as a sermon ever 
did,’ and “ gave her happy thoughts about God and 
Christ.” This devout, earthly Undine awakes from her 
rapt or dreamy state to human feelings and cares only 
when about to become a mother. She, however, makes 
a charming subject with which to illustrate the influences 
of a picturesque and sensuous religion, and to contrast 
with the passionate heroine, whose heart is hardened 
with pride, and dead to such holy influences. In her worst 


affliction Alice drew from her bosom a small wooden 
| cross, Which hung by a black ribbon round her neck: she 
held it to her lips, and then to the wretched Ellen’s, and 


said, “ Borne for us, and by us.” The whole tale is a 


| tissue of grosser improbabilities than readers are usually 


called to sanction, even in extravagant fictions. The 


_moral necessities which involve the heroine in a course 


of pernicious deception, from which her noble and can- 


did nature revolts, are equally absurd or distorted. A 
_compulsory oath—the horror of perjury—compels her to 


become a being who, though the object of false sympathy, 
is much more sinful than when she stood in the original 


_ misfortune of accidentally killing a child in a fit of pas- 


sion, to which she had been provoked by it. But talent 
and genius have thrown lustre over the narrative; and 


though they cannot, in the eye of reason, atone for its 
| faulte and bad tendencies, they muct have their natural 
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admire the eloquence and literary 
the authoress of “Ellen Middleton” as much as you 


please ; but do not forget that hers is a morbidly senti- 

mental story, constructed on a false moral principle, and 

one tending to recommend a creed subversive of some of 

the fundamental tenets of Protestantism. 

The Enalish Fireside; a Tale of the Past. By John 
Mills, Esq., author of the “Old English Gentleman,” 
“ The Stage Coach,” &c. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 


The “Old English Gentleman” was “an alarmingly 


successful” first work ; one of those happy hits which it | 


is not easy to repeat. “The English Fireside” is of the 
same school. What particular “fireside” is meant we 
cannot exactly tell. There is the old manorial fireside 
of Woop.tanp Rookery, not the less comfortable that it 
is presided over by the charming young heiress of the 
domain, Blanch Sinclair : a generous, spirited, frank 
Die-Vernon kind of damsel, and her cordial old maiden 
aunt, Miss Deborah. There is, too, the fireside of the 
worthy Vicar, brightened by the smiles of two daugh- 
ters, young and fair ; and the fireside of Mertoun Prace, 
the dilapidated mansion of the jovial, good-hearted, 
portly Squire Mertoun, who had, for many years, kept 
open house and the hounds, till now that the hounds, as 
he said, “ kept him:” for he occasionally obtained a few 
pieces for a couple of the pure breed. Everything had 
failed and gone to wreck save the squire’s good humour 
and the affection of his gentlemanly son, the heir of his 
heavily mortgaged acres and ruinous abode. There is, 
besides, the fireside of old Tom Brainshaw the game- 
keeper, which is desolated by the reckless scamp— 
‘«« Linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 

out of whom it has pleased Mr. Mills, in compliance, we 
presume, with the taste of the times, to fashion a hero. 
And there is the “ fireside” of this said poaching hero, 
Ned Swiftfoot’s mother, the old gypsy, Kit Macrone, who 
had been the beloved of the great Bampfylde Moore 
Carew. The story is romantic enough: after the ap- 


proved manner of discovering the hero, though maternally | 
of wild gypsy blood, to be the son of a gentleman of an- | 


cient descent and large estate. But we do not mean to 
say any thing about either plot, incidents, or characters. 
Some of the latter, Carew among them, are racy enough. 
As brief specimens, we take one or two of the pretty 


pen-and-ink vignettes which Mr. Mills places at the | 


head of his chapters, and of which the subjects are 
either rural or architectural, and always purely English. 
WOODLAND ROOKERY. 


Woodland Rookery, as the Hall was generally called, 
was an old house, a very old house, indeed. Overhang- 
ing stories bulged out and exhibited countless gable 
ends, patched here and there with moss, and blackened 
with age. Its small, but innumerable, stone-set case- 
ments consisted of diamond-paned lattices; and over a 
massive oak door, thickly studded with stubborn nails, 
and creaking upon two grotesquely-wrought and giant 
hinges, was a stone porch, quaintly carved and yellowed 
by time. The chimneys, rearing themselves out of the 
sloping eaves, had huge buttresses; and many a zig-zag 
curve and twining figure wound about their gaping and 
ponderous jaws. In sheltered nooks and crannies made 


by the winter’s wind in the grim old walls, colonies of 


noisy jackdaws had been reared; and in the lingering 
shades of the autumn sun-set, crowds of fleet-winged, 
chattering swallows skimmed round and round the faded 
sun-dial over the door-way. The angular index was 
rusted and snapped from the face, and hung dangling in 
the air by a piece of clasping ivy ; and the motto, “Time 


influence. To our young readers we would therefore say, | and tide wait for no man,” was so faint) 
accomplishments of | had not the intricately flourished charac 
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y legible, tha 
; ters been a 
_deeply in the stone, the warning monitor would ] 


since have been expunged in the storms and showers of 
ages. 

In disused chimneys, in rotten crumbling Wwater-spou 
and beneath projecting tiles, jutting from the roof 
genies of sparrows domiciled themselves, and twitted 
and chirped on and nigh the time-worn walls the live. 
long year. A grove—no, not a grove—a forest of sturd 

oaks reared themselves and stretched their thick - 
| stately limbs around, about, above the frowning, gray 
old house ; and scarcely a branch but bore a nest of some 
noisy, loquacious rook. Here and there a sombre and 
hollow tree cast its gloomy shade upon the ground; and 
all looked the wear and tear of times long since passed 
away. 
| Whir-r-r!—it was the flap of a pigeon’s wing from 
| that dark fir; and although the tinge of the early dawy 
| scarcely marks the east, away she speeds to glean her 
| scanty, wintry meal. Proudly that antlered stag rises 
| from beside his timid mate, crouched beneath the shel. 
| tering thorn, and after stretching his pliant limbs, sees, 
with epicurean eye, a bunch of berries hanging teript- 
ingly some three yards above his head. . ., , 
heavy door under the porch squeaked—nay, almost 
screeched—upon its rusty hinges, as it was thrown, or 
rather wheeled back ; for such was its weight that, not. 
withstanding rivets were clenched to the trunk of an oak 
which occupied centuries to rear, its iron clasps would 
have been torn from their fastenings, but for a supporting 
roller fixed under its massive pressure. 

With a playful gambol a large, red bloodhound 
bounded into the porch, followed by his mistress, 
Blanch Sinclair. And where was there one more beau- 
tiful and blessed than she? The lady Blanch, as the 
country folk were wont to call her, had more admirers, 
surely, than fell to the lot of any, however good and 
sweetly fair. The rustics vied with each other in evin- 
cing their regard for her charms and excellence ; and, 
although no “ pleasings of a lute,’ or serenade were 
heard within the precincts of her chamber, “ times and 
often ” did the village bells ring right merrily, by reason 
of its being known how well she loved to hear, at 
' eventide, their tinkling tongues swelling and sinking in 

the breeze. Squires, knights of the shire, old, young, 
rich and poor, were candidates all for her smiles and 
friendly greetings. 
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THE VICARAGE. 
Where was there a prettier little cozy spot than this 
| said vicarage? Deep ina dell the house stood abouts 
mile from the church, its walls covered with woodbine 
and creeping plants, and the trees spreading their bran- 
ches over its roof, protected it from many a rough angry 
blast of the winter’s wind. Ona small but pretty lawa 
before its portal, flower-beds were dotted, and the order 
of their arrangement showed the taste and care bestowed 
upon them. In the orchard adjoining there was a dove- 
cot, in which many a pigeon was reared to spread its 
wing and cleave the air without the chance of ever being 
| required to exhibit its heels beneath a pasty crust. A 
| stable, or, more properly, a loose box, in the immediate 
vicinity, contained the fattest pony eyes ever bebeld 
walking behind a four-wheel chaise occasionally ; for # 
was seldom that Bob was required, and when he was, 
up-hill and down-hill and level were all the same 
him; he never altered his pace, and that was 4 
remarkable for its perfect ease and leisure. Ina war@ 
sunny nook, close to Bob’s domain, a row of hives 
and the vicar has been known to stand many an hour of 
| a summer’s evening to assist the weak, exhausted, and 
overloaded bees, as they fell to the ground, and lift 
into their homes, 


THE GIPSY CAMP. ' 
On the border of a wild and extensive heath, on whieh 
| neither tree nor shrub grew, save the dwarf black} 
_ bush and prickly furze, Carew’s large,and, com 
speaking, wealthy camp was pitched. Eight er 
wieldy caravans were drawn together in the form 
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affording effectual protection to the burly wind, | 


In the 
some fifteen strong and well-fed horses were 
; ; and tarpauling being drawn along the wheels 
gad axles of the vehicles, with faggots and bundles of 
raw placed in exposed gaps, loopholes, and corners, 
che whole bore the appearance of comfort and well- 
restowed care. Here and there were crouched, in snug 
end warm spots, dogs that would have puzzled the most 
enlightened to define their species and capacities. Some 
were large, strong-limbed, and bony; others small, light, 
and wiry ; but all looked made for use rather than for 
ornament. One grizzly, surly fellow was stretched before 
the steps of a caravan in the centre of the group of a 
larger and more finished construction. His rough- 
bearded jaws were buried between his fore legs, and, 
sithough he slept, his cropped ears were pricked to catch 
the softest sound. 
Blanche Cressingham. 2 vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 


wus plow from whatever point he would. 


This is an autobiographical novel, of the good old | 


whool ; though rising in some parts to the dash and 


riracity of the modern style. It opens very pleasantly | 
gnid the fairest scenery of Normandy, where Blanche | 


is born, the only child of an English gentleman, alien- 
sted from his family, and exiled frém his country, from 
devotion to the unfortunate cause of the Pretender. 
The mother of Blanche, a beautiful woman, of the proud 
snd ancient house of the De Veres of Cloudesham, 
‘who came in with the Conqueror,”) had also deeply 
ofended her family by marrying Colonel Cressingham ; 
und the married lovers, henceforth both exiled, were thus 
ulteeach other. They lived in happiness as perfect as 
the human lot admits, on their beautiful small estate of 
La Romenaye, on the banks of the Seine, in a picturesque 
od chateau, in the midst of grounds which time and 
English |taste had transformed into a paradise. The 
yeroine lost her mother before she could know a mother’s 
value; but s kind bonne supplied a mother’s place, and 
ibe childhood of Blanche was a happy one. The de- 
eription of her home, her friends and neighbours, and 
tbe habits and enjoyments of her young years, is ex- 
eedingly pleasing to patient, old-fashioned readers. 
France was then a gay and happy land, at least for some 
its children; and about the rest, the peasantry 

te canaille—no one thought nor cared. The parents 
‘ Blanche were so long without offspring, that though 
wt father had been exiled in the °45, she was not 
mere than fifteen or sixteen when the terrible Revolu- | 
wa burst forth. Previous to this, she had, with her 
Sather, made several visits to Paris, to the Duchesse | 
* Roubillac, the intimate friend of her deceased 
waher. These visits give place to descriptions of Paris, 
ui of the ancient noblesse during the last days of the 
“regime. The portraiture of the Duchesse is good 
“itrue ; but the Duc is a gem of the first water. At 
%* Hotel Roubillac, the little Blanche enjoyed privi- 
“t not usually accorded to French demoiselles ; but 
a Was only a guest and a pet, which character pro- 
mts her admittance to the salon of the Duchesse, when 
“ed with company consisting of the greatest wits and 
a of the day ; and many of those who afterwards 
P 4 distinguished part in the Revolution, or expired 
aa Sym or under the stroke of the guillotine. 
me y She beheld the bright galaxy of beauty and 
, ’ Waich shed lustre on the court of Louis XVI. 
_.” Sire we havé of these brilliant historical persons, 


« 


Te 
a than a mere bead-roll of names, or rather of 
»* that those who did not know about them be- 


a Perhaps little the wiser. 
“gh entirely ent off from all direct communication 
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with either the family of her father or mother, Blanche 
accidentally learnt a good deal of her English relatives. 
They offered nothing inviting to her imagination; ner 
did she at that time anticipate ever being thrown upon 
their kindness, only to feel their unkindness. She was 
now thirteen, and already betrothed to Henri, the young 
and handsome Comte de Blaye, the protégé of the 
Duchesse. But evil days were drawing nigh. Colonel 
Cressingham had been ill from the consequences of old 
wounds; and the terrible Revolution was fast gathering, 
and had already driven the old Due stark mad, and half 
killed the Duchesse with grief and anxiety. The friends 
of Blanche were now compelled by the troubles to escape 
from Paris, and she was left alone in the large hétel with 
her dying father—the very servants deserting them in 
alarm. In this general dispersion of friends, Colonel 
Cressingham saw no resource for his child, save in Eng- 
land; and he accordingly wrote, commending her to the 
sisters of her mother—the proud and wealthy Misses de 
Vere. With them, he hoped she might find a home 
until France was again tranquil, and Henri de Blaye 
at liberty to claim his betrothed. 

The ever memorable 14th of July, 1789, arrived, and 
witnessed the destruction of the Bastile, and the death 
of Colonel Cressingham. His orphan daughter was now 
involved in the worst horrors of the Revolution, and 
passed through terrible scenes of rapine and murder. 
With her bonne, her kind nurse Isabelle, she had the 
good fortune at last to escape from Paris. But the 
Revolution was now raging over all France. The Re- 
publican mob had attacked and devastated La Rome- 
naye. It was with difficulty that Blanche and her faith- 
ful nurse, through the kindness and fidelity of some 
humble friends on the coast, were taken off in a fishing- 
boat to a packet going to England. Misfortunes are 
now accumulated, thick and threefold, on the head of 
Blanche. Her nurse, her last friend, was drowned be- 
fore chance had drifted the vessel which bore her to Eng- 


land, under the proud towers of Penrhyn castle, the an- 


cient seat of her father’s family. 
Much of the interest of the story subsides with the 


arrival of Blanche at the seat of her Gorgon aunts. The 


elder Ermengarde is truly an overpowering personage, 
and, we should hope, not very natural. The life of 
Blanche was now as dreary and comfortless as possible; 


| and she was left in distracting doubt whether her be- 


trothed Henri and her bosom-friend Helene de Grand- 
villiers had not both perished during the Reign of Terror. 
After a long period of suffering and suspense, the wheel of 
fortune turned; though the sorrows of Blanche did not 
terminate with her worldly adversity. The Cinderella 
of Cloudesham becomes, by the touch of the magic wand 
of the fictionist, the lady of the princely estates of her 
father’s family, and, in virtue of her four votesin Parlia- 
ment, “The Lady Blanche;” though her father had 
never succeeded to the earldom. And Henri yet lived. 
After years of suspense, they met again; but not as they 
had parted. Blanche was to be farther tried. The 
fickle and handsome Frenchman was not her predestined 
husband. After many misunderstandings and cross- 
accidents, all comes splendidly right at last; and Blanche 
closes her autobiography in the church porch on her 
wedding-day. The close of the story does not bear 
out the opening scenes in the forests of Normandy and 
in Paris. No very powerful interest belongs to any part 
of the narrative; but in the earlier chapters it is concen- 
trated. and in the latter ones broken into fifty little rills, 
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meandering around herds of lords and ladies of the most | an increase of nearly ten times the quantity of 
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the Com. 


ordinary stamp. Blanche Cressingham is, however, of | forts and conveniences of life at the same Original eos. 


the fair staple of circulating-library literature, and can- 
not fail to please all thorough-paced novel readers. It 
is, besides, a bargain, as each volume contains nearly 


two of the usual size. 





A Selection from the Speeches and Writings of the late 
Lord King. With a Short Introductory Memoir, by 
Earl Fortescue. 8vo, with Portrait. Pp. 481. Long- 
man & Co. 

This is an excellent and peculiarly well-timed publi- 
cation, from which the Aati-Corn-law League should 
circulate some bales of extracts. Lord King was one of 
the most distinguished of the Whig or Fox party, but in 
financial and economical questions greatly in advance of 
many of its members. Asa party, the Whigs have not 
yet, in 1844, reached the length of Free Trade, and 
especially in eorn, which Lord King had attained in 
1814. The speeches and pamphlets have been arranged 
by Lord King’s widow: the memoir, of which the only 
fault is brevity, is written by his friend and relative, 
Earl Fortesene. Lord King was born in 1775, and 
passed nearly twelve years at Eton, fortunately not mis- 


spent time; as by some happy accident, without neglect- | 
ing classical studies, he applied assiduously to the prac- | 


tical sciences, which in general receive little or no 


attention in that seminary. He afterwards studied at | 


Cambridge, travelled on the Continent, and on taking 
his place in the House of Lords ranged under the Whig 


banners ; and remained the able and consistent advocate | 


of liberty, civil and religious, and of free trade. Adam 
Smith was with him a great authority; and he must 
have been influenced by the opinions of his maternal 
ancestor, John Locke, whose life, published in 1829, 
remains a proof of his talents and his liberal opinions. 
Earl Fortescue has borrowed a sketch of the character 


of this excellent and admirable person from the able and | 


eloquent pen of Lord Brougham, who was one of his 
oldest friends. Irom a very few notes, which are now 
first printed, we shall copy out one or two paragraphs, 
and cull a few more from the speeches. 


beh. 29th, 1822.— As the Agricultural Committee was 


revived in the House of Commons, I thought it a good | 
opportunity to ask the minister, in the House of Lords, | 


a question as to the intention of government respecting 


the Corn Laws; thinking that the whole of the protect- | 
ing laws, as they are called, ought to be swept away, | 


and that the country gentlemen ought not to be diverted 
by any expectation of obtaining any relief in any man- 
ner, except by reduction of taxation. 

rhe object of the county members being to serve their 


‘ 


friends ’ and to live, and to keep up the present taxation: 


no other way of effecting all these purposes could be de- 
vised, except increasing the price of produce, a sort of 


ay -_ . . : ‘ M . . . . : 
hely alliance of the Church in defence of high tithes, | 


and of the government in defence of high taxes, of the 
county members in defence of high rents, and all these 


three great powers under influence of one common fear, | 


the fear of plenty. Why not erase the prayer for plenty 
from the thanksgiving, since they had taken liberties 
with the liturgy in the case of the late Queen ! 

THE OBTUSENESS OF LANDLORDS. 

The landlord clearly comprehends all the vast bene- 
athe y ag 3 as applied to all manufactures; he is 
oll, and he believes, that the skill, which is able to 
m:ke the elements of nature subservient to our use, is 
mont beneficial, because it abridges human labour: he 
we and thinks he understands, that the infinite var- 

y . =! . 9 = . > 
ery oF taachinery applied in every manufacture, saving, 
AS if bien doce, nine parte | I labour, git 


, > ’ , , 
m2 ven oO Pear mee pe’ 


he feels that in proportion as the labour of produe 
| goods is diminished, in the same proportion is the dint 
| ution of price and increase of enjoyment, and, as a : 
| manufactures are concerned, he allows that the say; -- 
| labour is the saving of expense, the great canse of aby 

dance, enjoyment, and comfort. Ask him, whether v1 

not equally desirable that bread, the first nee. e 
| life, should be afforded at the least cost of labour, ang 
| the least expense which the nature of things wil] allen 
and he instantly lays claim to this one single exception 
| to the general rule. 
He first extends his paternal care over the thought. 
| less community. Consider, he exclaims, the importanee 
| the necessity of an independent supply of the first neces. 
' sary of life. 

Would yon live like Dutchmen, who grow not a tenth 
of the corn necessary for their subsistence, and are eop. 
'stantly exposed to the mercy of friends and enemies! 
' Would you consent to exist like Hollanders, at the 
_mercy of all the nations of the world, who can so easily 
| combine, at any moment, to destroy that singular order 
| that regular supply, that remarkable steadiness of vriee, 
| enjoyed in no other country in the world; and which, if 
it had not existed in Holland for near three centuries, 
might justly be termed incredible and miraculous, and 
is a miracle everywhere except where it is tried! 


—— 


If Lord King’s calculation be accurate, we should now 
he very near the total abolition of the Corn Laws. What 
follows was written about twenty years since :— 


It requires, on the most moderate calculation, some- 
where about a quarter of a century to overturn a bad 
system, wherever the private interests of powerful 
| classes are concerned. Tor instance, the great city job, 
the Bank-Restriction Act, continued in force for nearly 
| that period of time; and its worthy coadjutor, the great 
land job, the Corn Bill, may probably require the same 
time betore its iniquity can be fully explained to the dull 
English understanding, and be made to take its proper 
place in the records of the wisdom of Parliament, 


Lord King it was who originally used many of the 
most cogent arguments for the abolition of the Corn Laws 
that we see employed at present. On presenting a peti- 
_tion from Manchester in 1826 against this law, le 
spoke of it as “the most gigantic of all jobs.” He pre- 
sented, at the same time, another petition from the car- 
penters and joiners of London against “ the job of jobs,” 


when he said 

The great desideratum with the supporters of the 
Corn Laws, was certainly, at all times, high rents; bet 
how were high rents to be obtained without high prices! 
| The real object, then, was high prices; and high prices 
were not to be had without the exclusion of foreigs 
corn; but, if you exclude foreign corn, you exclude food. 

In the same year, in which he dedévered many Asti- 
| Corn-law speeches, he said some persons begged him 
desist ; others alleged that he had a vicious propensit? 
to make corn cheap, and— 

A third party complained that he treated these worthy 
Corn Laws like a miscreant at the bar of the Old Bailes, 
giving them all kinds of bad names. He was 
| for stigmatizing them with more aliases than ever Wa 

civen to a thief on his trial: for he had called them ®* 
Corn Laws, alias the bread-tax, alias the dead-" 
alias the landlords’-tax, and, worst of all, alias 
| job of jobs. Now, as so much kindness had been sae" 


to him in the way of advice, he ee rr 
< S >» oc « >} ; > ” n mn 
House some good advice in return = 


he would beg of noble Lords to reflect what 
tion of the country would be if the price of co 
rise considerably ¢ 8 , 
7 . ss . as 
What rignt fad that House, or any legit It 
sembly, to devise means to raise the price of ‘thst 
would be a breach of trust if it could be su parce 


»monstrows ¢ proposition was acted apon by any 


ro were} 
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in Parliament, 25 to make corn dear for their own advan- | vance. 
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It had been said by somebody, as his lordship 


Such a course, if persisted in, was calculated to | saw by the newspapers—he did not mean to impute such 


bri ~ on one of those political convulsions, in which a 
jawless power might step in, as was once done in another 
jgce, and say to one, * You are an extortioner, > to an- 
r,* You area tithe-monger. Get you gone, and give 
isce to honester men.” ..... 4 
He knew many noble lords who were averse to free 
trade; many who were averse to free air, (of which there 
was not then much in that House;) and many who were 
averse to free conscience. He was a friend both to free 
sir and to free trade. He also looked forward to a 
better state of things, when men would enjoy free con- 
ecience. Many noble lords were averse to free trade; 
and at the close of the last war, propositions had been 
made to exclude all raw produce. One said, exclude 
butter; another said, exclude corn; another said, ex- 
clade wool;—that was the codex agrestis of the honour- 


| of the Whig fixed-duty men. 





sable members for Somerset and Suffolk, who joined in 
the ery, that this country ought to be a nation of sellers, 
and not a nation of buyers; but those who maintained 
that doctrine, did not state how a nation could sell, with- 
out buying something in return from the nations to which | 
they sold. 

In the battle of 1828, Lord King again spoke fre- 
quently on the Corn Laws, and on the bill of that year. 
In February 1830, in speaking of what is called the 
distress of the country, the “temporary distress,” Lord 
King remarked— 

At one time, there was a superabundance of food, at | 
another, a superabundance of goods; at a third, they | 





were labouring under a load of paper; at a fourth, under | 
a load of money: all these foolish reasons were assigned | 
as the cause of that sinking and going down which every | 
one experienced. The true reason, he apprehended, was | 
to be found in the odious monopolies which met them 
at every turn. The nation was, in fact, the victim of | 
monopoly. They had a monopoly of beer, a monopoly 
of corn, of sugar, of tea; and the effect of all these fell 
on the consumer, (hear, hear, hear.) Every one who 
suffered from any one of these, exclaimed against that 
monopoly, or against the other, as the monopoly hap- | 
pened to gall them; but no one seemed to care for the 
poor cousumer, who paid for all. He verily believed 
that the relief which might be afforded by the repeal of 
these monopolies would amouut to at least one-half the 
national debt,(hear.) He was confident that the nation 
would be a gainer to that amount,and have a good bar- 
gain too: for he considered the relief would prove at 
east equal to 215,000,000 sterling per annum. The | 
pee of raw produce had been raised most improvi- 
dently by these monopolists; and that was the cause of 
the distress. Ly raising the price of the raw produce, 
we Manufactured article was rendered dearer, and then 
were was no demand. That was their situation at pre- 
vent. The price was raised, the demand was lessened, 
the profits, of course, diminished, and then, as a matter | 
of course, capital found its way abroad, instead of being 
‘rought into activity at home. This was the effect of 
enopoly. The landed interest was suffering from mon- 
“my and want of demand; because the manufacturers, 


Whe re « y YZ 
“0 Were also suffering from the same causes, could not 
iford to eat. 


And now again we are come to the end (we hope) of 
“¢ of these periodical distresses, which recur more and 
mere frequently, and will continue to do so until their 
Peat cause, Monopoly, is swept away. With one more 
wolated para graph we have done. 

. mec Laws put the prosperity of the country, as 
, lancery; it could not advance ; it was like 


ewer of a wizard :— 


He strove to mov 
Aut though he str 


a ag was like an unhappy suitor in Chancery 
he power of a wizard, and unable to move. As 


% as . ° 
™ the Corn Laws existed, the country could not ad- 
J XI, NO, CXXVI 


e, while waved the wizard over, 
ove, moved not one inch the more, 





nonsense to the noble Duke, (Wellington)—that “ The 
Corn Laws worked well ; that the crops had been defi- 
cient, but that no blame could be imputed to the Corn 
Laws.” He did not know in what way it could be truly 
said that they worked well, when the “ neat post-wagon” 
of the state, instead of running on the nail, was embedded 
in mud up to the nave. 

This was in a speech delivered before reading a series 
of resolutions, which we commend to the best attention 


One clause of the resolu- 
tions is— 

“That all regulations, duties, and prohibitions, which 
prevent the admission of corn, and increase the price of 
that necessary of life, are impolitic and unjust. 

“ A regulation of the trade in corn, for the pretended 
benefit of the public, is a most impolitic interference of 
government in the management of the most important of 
is SONGS. ss ss 

“A duty leried upon corn for the purpose of raising a 
rerenue, is the worst of all possible taxes, being, in effect 
not less destructive than a curse of sterility inflicted on 
the soil.” 


ITistorical Memoir of a Mission to the Court of Vienna in 
1806. By the Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, G.C.1. 
With a Selection from his Despatches, &c. &e. 8vo, 
pp. 532. Longman & Co. 

This Memoir refers to a momentous crisis in the his- 


tory of Europe—to one most momentous in the history 


It was the intention of Sir Robert 
Adair that the memoir should not be published during 
his lifetime. But authentic historical documents can 
never appear too soon ; and the yet earlier appearance of 
this volume might have prevented serious misrepresen- 


of our own country. 


tations or blunders that have already been committed. 


It is, besides, always desirable that such statements 
should be made publie while the actors are alive to ex- 
plain or verify them. Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen, 
and Prince Metternich, have consented to a publication, 
which, appearing thus early, might otherwise have been 
considered a breach of diplomatic etiquette. Sir Robert 
Adair was appointed to Vienna by Mr. Fox, at a period 
when, besides the hostility of France, all was gloomy 
and threatening in our continental relations. Mr. Fox 
gave the new envoy no special instructions, saying, “ Go 
to Vienna, and send me yours.” An honourable peace 
was the sincere desire of Mr. Fox, and of those who then 
ruled England. Sir Robert defends the memory of Fox 
from Gallican prepossessions, and the imputations of 
an anti-national spirit, which were once so freely made 
by the Tories ; though Napoleon would not have corro- 
borated them from his personal experience. A safe peace 
with France or its ruler soon became, in the eyes of Fox, 
as hopeless as it could ever have been in those of the 
fiercest Anti-Jacobin. The vindication of Mr. Fox from 
the observations of M. Gentz and others is complete ; 
and the Memoir altogether a work which must be de- 
ferred to by future historians as one of authority in the 
affairs of which it treats. 

Ilistory of Ireland and the Irish People, under the 
Beesrament of England. By Samuel Smiles, M.D. 
Octavo, pp. 484. London: Strange. 

It is somewhat difficult to say whether it be a greater 
national misfortune to the Irish that they never had a 
Wallace, a Bruce, and a Bannockburn; or that they 
missed a John Knox, and a Protestant Reformation. 
They forfeited, and never recovered national indepen- 


dence; and, until of late years, never, as & nation, dis- 
2K 
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played either union, patriotism, or wisdom; neither the 
submission which disarms the conqueror, and permits 
the amalgamation of different races, nor the courage 
and spirit of the wise resistance which successfully re- 
pels him. Had Ireland, like Scotland, maintained its 
independence, it must have been a much happier, because 
a freer country; and had Ireland been in reality, as in 
name, Protestant like England and Scotland, it would 
have escaped many of the miseries to which it has been 
subjected. But the Irish were not so fortunate as to 
maintain their national independence; and they did not 
choose to adopt what they considered a false and pestilent 
faith. They had the best right possible so to act; and 
yet we must consider Catholicity as the root of many of 
their national misfortunes; as it has led to that oppres- 
sion and misgovernment which nothing can exienuate, 
and against which the outcry becomes louder and louder 
in exact proportion to the progress of amelioration. To 


look to the state of Ireland at this moment, one might | 


fancy, that, since the invasion of Strongbow, the Irish 
people had never been so cruelly oppressed as now, 
when Catholic Emancipation has been carried; the Irish 
admitted to Parliamentary representation, on, at least, 
as favourable terms as the Scottish people ; and the 
alien Establishment in the fair way, we trust, of being 
“amended altogether,’ —the only way to deal with it 
satisfactorily. With Strongbow’s invasion, Dr. Smiles 
commences his history, leaving the lustrous Milesian 


and “ Tara” periods for poems and garnishings to Re- | 


peal speeches. He wished to consult—as who at present 
does not !—a good, popular, continuous history of Ire- 
land, from the period of the Anglo-Norman invasion 


downwards ; and, finding none to please him, was | of the same delightful character which delineate the 








} 





by their own exertions; and the Irish themselves seem 

to have entirely forgotten the powerful and disinterested 

preparatory and auxiliary aid they had obtained, dur; 

thirty years of hard fighting, from the liberal party ang 
press of Britain. Many other questions remain to be 
disposed of, of equal importance he argues ; nor is there 
doubt of it. Those he places in the van are, “ The 
monopoly of the landed property in the hands of the gop. 
quering class, and their atrocious abuse of it ;” and “The 
grossly unequal share of political power vested in the 

Irish people.” Now, these same questions are not bad 

grounds for an English or Scottish agitation. The “gop. 

quering class” monopolize nearly all the land of England 
and Scotland; and the latter country, if taxation be ap 
element to be considered in a representative system, is 
very unfairly represented when compared with Irelaad, 

But the strain of this compilation must, as we haye 
said, gratify the Catholic party, and give general readers 

a continuous view of the leading events of Irish history, 

For our own parts, we could sometimes wish the annals of 

Ireland, down to the relaxation of the penal laws, buried 

in the Bog of Allen, as a source of perpetual exaspers. 

tion; and the local traditions, which keep alive the 
animosities of race and religion, tied about their necks, to 
sink them the deeper. 

Scenes and Tales of Country Life ; with Recollections of 
Natural History. By Edward Jesse, Esq., Surveyor 
of her Majesty’s Parks, Palaces, &c., &c. Post octavo, 
Pp. 395. John Murray. 

This, externally, is an elegant work; and its lite. 

rary contents are in correspondence. It is, in effect, s 


| continuation of Mr. Jesse’s “Gleanings,” and those books 


compelled to compile one for his own instruction | 


and the benefit of as many as chose to profit by his 
researches, Dr. Smiles claims one of the first virtues 
of a historian—impartiality. And impartial he is, 
as far as his feelings for Ireland—very natural and 
amiable feelings, in which we fully sympathize—will 
permit him to be. Dr. Smiles is not altogether a Re- 
pealer, we imagine ; yet he should be one, for he believes 
that the Union has been of little or no advantage to the 
mass of the Irish people, while he must know that it has 
been of less tothe mass of the British people: increasing the 
amount of their burthens, narrowing and lowering their 
labour market, and certainly not improving either their 
social condition or domestic habits wherever Irish neigh- 
bourhood has reached them. If Dr. Smiles could show 
that the Irish are capable of self-government,—that 
“the most tractable nation” is not, in its present condi- 
tion, also the most gullible nation,—few arguments would 
remain for an enforced union. His history ought, at 
all events, to please the Irishry. It does not go the 
same unscrupulous lengths as the work graced with 
O’Connell’s name on its title-page ; but it displays strong 
leanings. It judiciously passes briefly over remote 
periods, and dwells with greater fulness on the history 
of Ireland since the Revolution of 1688, and particularly 
upon the most important epoch in modern Irish annals— 
the time of Charlemont and Grattan, and the volunteers. 
As to the patriots of the “98, O'Connell has denounced 
their objects and their conduct, and we submit to his 
better knowledge and his judgment. Dr. Smiles’ history 
is brought down to the Union, and concludes with a 
slight sketch of the subsequent events until the passing 
of the Catholic Relief Bill. Dr. Smiles concludes that 
the Irish gained that just and necessary measure solely 








fairest aspects of nature, and of the rural life of England. 
We meet with many curious and interesting anecdotes 
of animals, their instincts, affections, and approxima- 
tions to the reasoning faculty; and stories of birds, 
trees, flowers, gardens, and all pure and lovely things. 
Hard, obtuse men of the busy world may be apt to call 
some of this amiable gleaning and gossip on such themes 
traddle. Their unwise contempt of simple rural pleasures, 
even when only reflected in books, is not to be admired; 
they are cut off from a source of pure and humanizing 
enjoyment. We are somewhat at a loss—suffering under 
the embarrassment of wealth—in selecting a specimen 
of this pleasant work. “ Herne’s Oak” stands forward, 
and we should like that, and so would our readers; and 
then “ Old Walton,” and the Woodman’s Sylvan Lodge 
in Windsor Forest, and the “ Queen-Trees” there. Bat 
“Cottage Gardens,” the “ Devonshire Cottage,” and 
“Orchard,” are more tempting than even the Royal 
trees ; and here they are— 
“Q! fair, subduing sight.” 

“The love of gardens and gardening appears to be 
almost exclusively confined to the English, and is par 
taken of by the poor as well as by the rich. Nothing 
can be prettier than the gardens attached to the 
cottages of Devonshire. They are frequently to be see 
on the side, and oftener at the bottom of a hill, down 
which a narrow road leads to a rude single-arched stone 
bridge. Here a shallow stream may be seen flowing rapid- 
ly, and which now and then stick/es, to use a Devon® 
phrase, over a pavement of either pebbles or ragstone. 
A little rill descends by the side of the lane, and close 
to the hedge of the cottage, which is approached by ° 
broad stepping-stone over the rill; and beyond it is s 
gate made of rough sticks, which leads to the cottage: 


At a short distance, an excavation has been eut out of 


‘the bank, and paved round with rough stones and 
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arkling. This is the cottager’s well. is 
citi is EAT with flowers. His bees are placed on 
each 


side of a window surrounded with honeysuckles, 


ecamine, OF & flourishing vine ; and the rustic porch is | 


ith these or other creepers. Here also the | 

covered wir yhock may be seen in perfection: for it de- | 
‘hts in the rich red soil of Devonshire. Giant-stocks, | 

mations, and china-asters, flourish from the same 
pan . . « Nor must the little orchard be for- | 
poe “The apple trees slope with the hill, and in the 
ring are covered with a profusion of the most beauti- 
fal blossom ; and in the autumn are generally weighed 
down with the load of red fruit. Under them may be 
seen 2 crop of potatoes, and in another part of the gar- 
den those fine Paington cabbages, one of the best vege- 
tables of the county. In a sheltered nook is the thatched 
pig-atye, partly concealed by the round yellow-faced 
sun-flower, Which serves both as a screen and as an 
omament. The mud or cob walls of the cottage add to 
its picturesque appearance when partly covered with 
creepers and surrounded with flowers. ie es 
But | must introduce my reader into the inside of a 
Devonshire cottage. On entering it he will see the 
polished dresser, glittering with bright pewter plates ; 
the fitch of bacon on the rack, with paper-bags stored 
with dried pot-herbs, for winter use, deposited near it; 
the bright dog-bars instead of a grate, with the cottre/ 
over them, to hang the pot on, and everything bespeak- 
ing comfort and cleanliness. The cottager’s wife will 
ask him te sit down, in that hearty Devonshire phrase | 
which has often been addressed to me, and which I | 
slways delighted in, “ Do’ye, Sir, pitch yerself ;” | 
bringing forward a chair, and at the same time dusting | 
itwithher apron. A cup of cider will be offered, or 
bread and cheese, or whatever the cottage affords. 


It is quite refreshing to dwell on this Arcadian pic- 
tare, after perusing the dreary, dismal Reports 'about 
English cottages, Dorsetshire cottages in particular, with 
which of late fancy has been chilled, and humanity | 
grieved. There are several stories and some pretty Van- | 
Voorst-like plates in the volume ; which is farther em- | 
bellished with many selected passages of fine and ap- 
propriate verse; so that it lacks no accomplishment 
desirable in an elegant and companionable book either 
forthe country, or to transport the city reader in fancy 
to rural scenes. 


(onrereations On Language: For Children. By Mrs. 
Marcet, author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” Xc., | 
&e, Pp.192. Longman & Co, | 
This is a valuable addition to Mrs. Marcet’s meritori- | 

ous contributions to the intellectual improvement of the | 

young. It is much more difficult to familiarize the | 
tubject which is treated of in this small volume, than | 
wy of those which this lady has rendered so plain and | 
eugaging to juvenile minds in her previous works; yet, 
ae has contrived, we should imagine, to interest even the 

‘try young in her history of Language, while she com- 

municates a large quantity of direct information on the 

érivation of English words, prefixes, &c. 

AGazateer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the 
North-west, including Scinde, Afyhanistan, Beloochis- | 
‘an, the Punjaub,and the neighbouring States ; compiled | 
by the authority of the Court of Directors of the East | 
Indic Company, and chiefly from documents in their | 
pawcesion. By Edward Thornton, Esq., author of | 
“The History of the British Empire in India.” ‘Two 
Yolames, 8vo. London : Longman & Company. 

This ought to be a useful, indeed an indispensable 

“&W many; and it is one full of varied, important, 

4 entertaining facts and information. Its alphabeti- 


“Srangement places Afghanistan near the beginning; 








the water finds, and then again makes its way, | 


i 
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and we have a full and most interesting account of that 
country and its tribes, which may serve as a specimen 
of the way in which the work is executed; though Mr. 
Thornton seems somewhat prejudiced against the wild 
Afghans, who are not greater thieves or homicides 
than our own brave Highlanders were, to so late a pe- 
riod as 1745. To the “ Gazetteer,” about a hundred 


| closely-printed pages are added, arranged in columns, like 


the itineraries of guide-books, and minutely descriptive 

of the most important routes in the countries to which 

the work refers. This will be found a useful feature to 
many of those who carry the “ Gazetteer” to India as 

a part of their library. 

The You ng ( omposer, or Pr WPVESTETE Tore rcises in English 
Composition. Part I. By James Cornwell. Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co. 

Whatever “ Reading and Writing” may do, it is cer- 
tain that Composition comes to the infinite majority of 
English writers and scribblers, purely “by nature.” 
Nor is this always the worst way; as those who really 
have any thing to say, generally find corresponding 
means to vent their thoughts. There is, however, a good 
and a bad way of doing everything ; and, to a certain 
extent, the right method may be reduced to rules, and 
taught with advantage. This has been done in this 
little work, which explains the art of framing sentences, 
or expressing one’s thoughts clearly and correctly. 





TRaGEpDIEs ; to Which are added a few Sonnets and 
Verses. By T. N. Talfourd, Sergeant-at-law. London: 
Moxon.—We have here a very neat, cheap reprint of 
Sergeant Talfourd’s collected Dramas—* Jon,’ “ The 


| Athenian Captire,” and a Gl ncoe, or the Fate of the 


Macdonalds.” The volume will prove an acceptable 


| gift to many. 


Leigu Hunt's Poems forms the third of the neat 


| cheap editions that Mr. Moxon has lately issued. The 


volume contains some poems new to us, at keast—and we 
cannot surely merit the reproach of having forgotten 
any thing from that source that we have once seen—and 
some alterations, which probably the force of old asso- 
ciations makes it impossible to regard as improvements. 
Annual of the Roy ll Grand Caledonian Curling Club, 

for 1844. Pp. 1785 with a Portrait of John Cairnie, 

Ksq. of Curler’s Hall, Largs, and Vignette from Har- 

vey’s Painting of “ The Curlers.” 

From this Almanac, Annual, or Yearly Report of 
Curling, we learn that the “ Brethren of the Rink” are 
extending the “ Roaring play” in every direction, and 
to foreign lands; and that the affairs of the “ Grand 
Club,” which boasts Prince Albert as its patron, are 
in the most flourishing condition. The Annual gives us 
first the constitution, or laws of the Grand Club, next 
its proceedings for the year; and then reports of matches 
and local competitions for district medals, &c. &c. Next 
we have a variety of entertaining miscellaneous infor- 
mation about curlers and curling; some jovial curling 
songs, toasts, and pithy sayings. Curling, which 
till lately was a pastime peculiar to the midland coun- 
ties of Scotland, has stretched northward as far as 
Inverness, and southward to the Thames. It has also 
been keenly adopted in Canada. 

Journal of a Marck from Delhi to Peshawur, and from 
thence to Cabul ; with the Mission of Licutenant-Colone 

Wade; including Travels in the Punjan); a Visitto 
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‘ j the City of Lahore; and a Narratirce of Operations in | are making considerable progress. Whether they ought 
: 4 the Kiyber Pass ; undertaken in 1839. By Lieutenant , to do so or not, is another question. Far be it from ys 
: . William Barr, Bengal Horse-Artillery. Post octavo, to give any judgment where either doctors or divines 
Fi te, pp. 410, with lithographic view, &c. &c. London: differ. This number of tne Journal sets out with far 
; i Madden. too long a history of the persecution of a medica) 
d So many awful and stimulating scenes have passed in apie yA ge rep hag ; aS We do not see 
i : India, and been “reported” by the press in numerous | how Sir oer a mF ? v8 e vila College of Physi. 
3 volumes, since this March was accomplished, that we | cians, could, in the present state o medicine, have given 
Ee _ should fear, coming so late in the day, it may fall on | any other judgment than that which he pronouneed, 
J aie 2 dull ears. It is a sensible and unpretending narrative; | ng vournel, however, nero a really clever paper, the 
2 P te 3 and, though home readers should be indifferent, Anglo- Plea of a Concert, by vie Chapman of Liverpool, who 
B ; Ls Indians, and those pondering the probable fate of the | practices Hommopathy, wore das: his own account, with 
: oe a Punjaub, will still take interest in the information it | StTeat success ; and pnotner by the founder of the sect, Dr, 
4 edie Hahnemann; much of which, let the regular physicians 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, with the | of the a 7 ie! —_—— ven — » 
gett  ¢ (heieti,, | reason.’ We should indeed imagine that physicians of 

Manual of Epictetus, and a Summary of Christian | i als aaa diat ada Te wi 

Morality: freely translated from the Original Greek. | See oo ge hag ee = vines to the 

‘ury M‘Cormac, M.D. Pp. 126. Longman & | Oi as NR 85 woebobinapinss rm wer Velarde Are 

By Henry } ‘ E 7 | the obstacles to certainty and simplicity in practicaj 

caenpany- ' y | medicine insurmountabie ¢” 

We consider this brief work a valuable addition to | Cannes Crouoreies, ov Exotitn Liven éiiee 
those handy little volumes, stored with thought and wis- | Parts XVIL. and XVIII. 
dom, with profound reflections and virtuous maxims, | Maxwe v’s History oF tHe REBELLION IN IRELAxD 
which it is so useful to have at all times lying about one, este 80. onl ¥. eal 
and in the way of every member of a family, on the CHRONICLES OF THE Bastite. Parts ILL. and LV, 
principle that the Hebrews wrote the law on their door- Kxrout’s Prcrortan OLp Enatanp, No. V. 

! ey posts. The Summary of Christian Morality is almost a A Suntzs or Comrositions Paow rwa Lacgnéé, By 
if h ; ' i literal abridgment of the _— on the “eit and of | John Bell, Sculptor. No. VI.—Irrespective of the art 
Be ae oe the moral precepts of St. Paul in the Epistles. | and imagination shown in these compositions, it strikes 
Fi ‘8 | o's A Russian’s Reply to the Marquis De Custine’s Russia | ys that they are well adapted for lessons, or studies, to 
iH 1s de in 1839. Edited by Henry J. Rindfield, Esq. Newby. | young designers, aud to all students who wish to aequire 
33 ‘ 14 It did not require this defence to inform the world freedom and facility in drawing. 

4) a that there was both exaggeration and inconsistency in | Nortn British Review, No. I., Quarterly.—We do 
; 2 oe the Marquis de Custine’s attack on the Russian nation, | not feel justified in pronouncing any opinion upon the 
a ee if not on the government of the Czar. Several obvious | first number of a periodical, aware that the second must 
Sih ee, mistakes are pointed out, some sillinesses ridiculed, | ejther be better or much worse. The article on the 

om he 4. while many things are reduced to their true dimen- ! Corn Laws will disappoint Repealers. The League 
he sions. Still the facts remain unimpeachable, that the | finds no cordial support in this rival of The Edinburgh 
' Russian government is, out of sight, the most despotic in | Rericw. 

Europe, and the Autocrat the most absolute sovereign, | —— 
with no inclination to let his supreme will lie dormant. | PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 
The Rustic Bower, or Sketches from Nature. By William System or Pouitican Economy. By Charles Henry 

Mackenzie, author of “The Friend of Youth.” Fep. | Hagen, LL.D., Professor at the University of Koenigs- 

8vo, pp. 254. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. | berg. Translated from the German, by John Prince 
* This little volume contains a series of papers, written | mith. London: Longman & Co.—This tract contains 


only a portion of what seems to be a sound and excellent 
work; namely, the substance of the academical lectures 


in a manner which indicates refined taste and amiable 
dispositions. The style is unaffected; the thought, if | kf 
uot original, is profound and correct; the sentiment | °f Professor Hagen, which include much rom gh 
gentle and pure. One or two little stories are inter- | Uderstood in this country in the term Political Eeon- 
spersed with sketches, the character of which may be | °™Y- The portion translated is that eee olesaty ond 
gathered from such titles as “ The Moor,’ “The Water- | nected with the theoretical principles of - pe eof 
fall,’ “The Hamlet,” “The Villa,’ “The Cottage,” Independently of the merits of Professor Hagen ot 
“The Castle,” &e. &e. There are also a few sketches | the translator believes that its logical form - ned 
of na-ural history and philosophy, of a popular character. | 258» and the scientific arrangement and deduction of al 
In short, the Rustic Bower is one of those safe, pleasant, | Points of the fundamental doctrine, render the er 
and instructive little books which we rejoice to see mul- | 2 Valuable acquisition to the .cnglish student, to W 
tiplied for the young, and the old also that require them. | it may be of advantage to understand the severe tS 
manner of treating science. Professor Hagen has re- 
vised and made several additions to the original text; 
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derstand that the Homa onathic doctrines and practice By Thomas Joplin. 
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Tas past month 
S exciting” one. 


w 
« much 


better than the dry b 


the Ten-hours question again moved, and again settled, 


<9 far a8 ques 


, Banking and Currency measure 
Baron, with some 


tious now-a-days are settled; a Budget; 
; the death of a Chief ! 
half-dozen elections consequent thereon ; 


‘ye recall of an Indian Governor-general ; and Sir 
Robert Peel’s “ chief difficulty,” still growing under his 


hands, in 


sway and another com 
«ficiently alive and awake. 
report that publie 


complexity and toughness, as one term passes | 
es,—have kept public attention 

We are sorry we cannot 
attention has been at all adequately 


warded by a corresponding amount of progress in use- 


lation. 


| - 
, 

1 ie@gis 
oi 5 


The history of the Factories Bill has realized the very 
safe prediction on which we ventured in our last num- 
ver. The sulking neutrals, who cared neither for female 
Javery nor for manufacturing prosperity, and were per- 
haps not sorry to see the government ina difficulty, have 
‘een roused into activity by the threat of resignation ; 
and Mr. Gally Knight, and others of the dilettanti phi- 
lanthropists, having had time to “ get sober,” have fallen 
back into the ministerial lines, with due regrets and 
apologies for their previous insubordination. We really 
chink these gentlemen have some reason to feel hurt 
with Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham. It was 
too bad of the government to let them go on so long 


voting philanthropically, under a mistake. 


How could 


they know that the government meant to resign if phi- 


lanthropy became the law of the land! 


Ministers 


ought to have told them plainly, from the first, that that 


wrt of thing would not do. 


They thought it was an 


open question: they had not the remotest idea that 
fmale slavery was a Cabinet measure: but as such it 
was, there was nothing for it but to plead intoxication, 
apologize, and back out. And so the matter remains for 
the present, more unsettled than ever; having no other 
mmediate result than a strengthened conviction in the 
public mind of the hollowness and insincerity of public 
men. The sudden and suspicious conversions, and the 
‘hameless re-conversions that have taken place on this 


jaestion, will not be easily forgotten. 


The whole busi- 


yess is as discreditable to the character, and as damaging 
we the authority of Parliament, as any thing we have 


ven of late years. 


As this unsettled question of the Ten-hours in parti- 
‘uar, and of legislative interference with labour in 
ceneral—a question which, in its principles, is more 
mudical, goes nearer to the foundations of social policy, 
‘aaa the suffrage itself—is obviously destined to occupy 
nore and more of the public mind, and to form the 
‘abject-matter of a vigorous popular and Parliamentary 
antation, we are glad of an occasion of recurring to it ; 
ud avail ourselves of the present opportunity to bring 
‘gether such new lights as have been thrown upon it 


suring the past few weeks. 
We freely concede many things to the advocates of 


St Ten-hours Bill. Of course we agree—who can dis- 


‘ree '—with the Yorkshiremen’s resolution, passed at 
tinddersfield and other places, “ That ten hours daily 
“our are as much as the human constitution can bear 
*thout injury.” We would go further. Taking “human 
“asitution” to mean the whole physical, intellectual, 
‘ral, emotional, and social nature of human beings, — 


“t4,and obstructs the 


5 of its waz 


“ats daily labour to be decidedly more than the human 
ar without injury. A certain quantum 
continuous, periodical, task-work labour 


2 g00d for mind and body, as food and rest are good: 
e ihbere SET ” 
watt as the | 


“astitution can be 


vA 
“4aily labour 


08 no particular reason for fixing on ten 
int at which nature is satisfied, and be- 


| 
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has been a more than usually busy and | yond which injury to the human constitution begins. 
Parliamentary debates, highly sea- 
_oed with the personalities which our legislators love 
usiness of the country ; 


The estimate strikes us as excessive. We agree rather 
on this matter with Mr. Fielden, who told the Halifax 
operatives (11th April) that “ten hours would be better 
than twelve hours, but eight hours would be better than 
either: for the factory day and factory labour woald 
never be what it ought to be, so long as so many human 


_ beings were associated with, and had to follow the 
, motion of the steam-engine, until their labour with it 


was restricted to eight hours a-day.” Whether seven, 


_ or even six hours a-day, might not be better than either 


eight or ten, more conducive to the unobstructed and 
uninjured development of the human constitution, it 
would serve at present no practical purpose to inquire. 
Certainly, there seems no special virtue in the ten hours. 
Lord Ashley himself does not always draw the line at 
ten hours. He is so little of a bigot to ten hours as the 
maximum of daily labour,--even of female daily labour, 
—that he fixes twe/re hours as the limit for dreas- 
makers and milliners. “To induce the principals 
of dress-making and millinery establishments to limit 
the hours of actual work to twelve per diem” is the first 
object of the Association for the aid and benefit of dress- 
makers and milliners, at whose first meeting his lord- 
ship took the chair on the 4th of last month. We suppose 
we may infer from this, that when Lord Ashley says, 
“What is morally wrong cannot be politically right,” 
he does not mean that it is in all cases morally wrong to 
vote for women working twelve hours daily, or that 
moral right requires a disregard of the possible and 
expedient. 

But, without going into details, curious rather than 
useful, we fully admit, once for all, the principle that the 
human constitution cannot have perfect health, and 
work twelve hours daily, at the same time. ‘The limita- 
tion, actual or legal, of every man’s daily work to some 
point considerably within and under twelve hours, is 
necessary to the free and full growth of the human 
being ; and our social arrangements must be regarded 
as essentially imperfect, until such limitation shall be 
practically realized. Nor do we dissent very widely 
from tle advocates of the Ten-hours Bill—the more 
considerate of them, at least—as to the right of the legis- 
lature to interfere with times and modes of labour. Let 


| the legislature interfere with any thing and every thing, 


' 
i 


when it can do good, or prevent evil, more effectually 
than individual effort or voluntary combination. As re- 
gards children and women, not swi juris, the right and 
duty of legislative interference, are pretty generally al- 
lowed : as regards adults, we see no reason for laying 
down any rigid, inviolable rule of non-interference; 
though we believe that the limits within which interfer- 
ence can be practically useful, are soon reached. Non- 
interference with the industrial and commercial acti- 
vity of adult individuals, is an extremely good gener- 
al rule, exceptions from which are not to be lightly 
entertained; butit is too much to exalt the good general 
rule into an immutable law.” The true principle, we 
take to be, that whatever restrictions on times and modes 
of industry are conducive to the good of the community, 


_may be legitimately enforced on individuals, under pen- 
alties. Thus, the general cessation of trade on Sundays, 


isa public good. But the public would have but a pre- 


carious enjoyment of it, were it left open to individual 


traders to make an extra profit by pushing business on 


the day which their neighbours keep holy: the spirit of 
1 taking “injury” , . verte. dis- | 
ing “injury” to mean whatever perverts, dis- | 

development of that nature, in 

ufold parts and functions,—we believe ten 


competition would drive the many to follow the example 
of the few; and the world would soon lose its weekly 
holiday. The legislation which, in this case, compels 


each to do that which is for the good of all,is wise and 





* Lord Howick well illustrated the falsity of the non-in- 
terference dogma, by adducing the case of a life-apprentice- 
ship, or slavery contract, as one in which interference would 
be w clear legislative right and duty. 
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just; and it is possible that other cases may exist to | 
which the doctrine would be found equally applicable. 
We have not yet noticed any proposals for the repeal of 
Lord Ashley’s Mines-and-Collieries Bill of two years ago. 
All this we freely admit; or, rather, all this we hear- 
tily advocate. The minimizing of toil, the maximizing 
of leisure, and facilities for recreation and instruction— 
by legislation, if legislation can do it—to this the aspir- 
ations of philanthropy, the prayers of religion, and the 
maxims of policy, alike point. And, having admitted 
this, we beg to add, that the Ten-hours Bill, and its 
promoters, stand exactly where they were before. It is 
nothing to the purpose to say, that twelve hours’ daily 
labour in factories is “ injurious to the human constitu- 
tion.” Undoubtedly it is injurious, more or less, though | 
by no means destructive. But, unfortunately, our social 
state is not one in which injury to the human constitu- 
tion is, to any great extent, preventable by Aci of Par- | 
liament. If the existence of tendencies injurious to the | 
| 





human constitution, were held to be a valid ground for 
parliamentary regulation of labour, Parliament would 
have nothing else to do than regulate, and would do a 
hundredfold more harm than good. We are afraid that 
injury to the human constitution is predicable, more or | 
less, of nearly all the occupations by which men earn 
their bread. The exposures of sea-faring and garden- 
ing life, are injurious to the human constitution. The 
irregular hours and broken nights of the medical prac- 
titioner, are injurious to the human constitution. The 
life of a barrister on circuit, in full practice, is particu- | 
larly injurious to the constitution; less injurious, how- | 
ever, than the life of a barrister who wants practice and 
eannot get it. The labours of a cabinet Minister, or of 
a Member of Parliament who does his duty, are in- 
jurious to the human constitution. The literary pro- 
fession—when pursued as a profession, for bread— 
is a great breaker of constitutions ; and it is a mystery, 
to the uninitiated, how men’s constitutions can stand 
trade, with its anxieties, its fluctuations, and its bad 
debts. We fear that no considerable class of people in 
this country, compelled to support themselves and their 
families by industry—not even the writers of articles, 
and reporters of speeches for the Ten-hours clause—are 
able to make a living, except under conditions more or | 
less injurious to the human constitution. We all work 
too hard—those of us who have only work to live by. | 
Before a claim can be substantiated for legislative inter- | 
ference with any branch of labour, a case must be made 
ont, not merely of injury to the human constitution, but | 
of special and extraordinary injury, of a kind remediable 
by law. As regards factory labour, the true question 
is, first, Is the lot of factory labourers one, on the whole, | 
of peculiar hardship? and next, Can Parliament, in 
point of fact, mend it, without incurring the risk of 
worse mischiefs than the existing ones! 
On the first of these points, we think the case of the | 
Ten-hours advocates has completely broken down. The 
more the subject has been investigated and discussed, 
the more reason has there appeared for doubting whe- 
ther the lot of the factory workers is, on the whole, 
the twelve hours’ daily labour included,—one of peculiar 
and extraordinary hardship. The general result of the 
evidence would rather seem to be, that the condition of | 
factory operatives, so far from being at the bottom, is at, 
or near the top of the scale,in point of remuneration, 
comfort, and opportunities for self-culture. Factory la- 








tion, long hours of attendance, much standing, and a 
good deal of walking ; a nice and careful handling; but 


it is not (compared with many other sorts of labour) vio- | y ij) be; and in the absence of such agreement, We 


| be careful not to take their declarations of readines* te 


lently and painfully laborious. It cannot be called 
heary work; the heavy work is done by the steam-engine. 
It is exempt from many of the noxious exposures which 
some other kinds of work involve: it is done under co- 
ver, in buildings which (speaking generally) are clean, 
well-ventilated, and commodious; where crowding is 
physically impossible on account of the machinery. The 
factory workers are better paid, better fed, clothed, and 
lodged, than any other considerable section of our work- 





ing classes, They read and think more, they have more 






social independence, more personal self-respect and 
higher standard of comfort, of which the short-time ‘ 
tation is itself a sign. Emigrants from the agri “gi 
to the manufacturing districts are loath to go ho 
their parishes in seasons of manufacturing distress: a 
will wait and endure in hope of better times,* Giri, y 
the factory districts will not go into service ; Peas 
maids-of-all-work are not to be had of Lancashire 

but must be imported from other counties. "This fe 
factory labour, so bitterly inveighed against as 4 male 
nuisance,—almost as a social crime,—what is it ta 
course we have nothing to do with denying or defend 
evils which come not of the factory system, but of the 
devouring competition stimulated by the food monopoly, ) 
what is it, essentially and in principle, but a great socia) 
blessing! The factory system, by providing women, ¢ 
pecially young women, with constant and well-paid 
work, not unfit, in the nature of it, for women’s hands to 
do, gives to the working classes precisely that which 
the class immediately above them want, and the wag; 


of which is so prolific a source of middle-class anxiety 
| and suffering. ‘ 


If women of the middle class, through. 
out this country, could get work and wages suited tp 
their condition, as easily and regularly as Lancashire 
women of the working class can, what a load would be 
at once taken off the heart of society in England! We 
abstain from crowding our pages with statistics which 
must be, by this time, familiar enough to all new 

readers who care for statistics. The preceding genen- 
lities are sufficiently notorious, and they contain the core 
of the matter. The system which exhibits these results 


on the surface, may have numberless evils beneath the 


surface ; still, it is a system not radically bad, but radi- 
cally good; a system not to be put in peril for the sake 
of the difference between twelve hours and ten hours of 
daily work. 

Undoubtedly, it is open to the factory labourers to 
say to the Legislature, “ We are willing to sacrifice a 
part of the advantages we enjoy, as the best-paid labour. 
ers in Great Britain, for the sake of other advantages 
which we value more. We find twelve hours’ daily 
work a physical, moral, and domestic evil, not compen- 
sated by the twelve-hours’ wages we get for it. We 
must have two hours a-day of leisure, and we are willing 
to pay the price of it. We know that the experiment 
is not without hazard ; that it will cut into the pro 
fits of capital, and that less wages will come to s 
as our share of a lessened wages-fund; but we pat- 
ticularly wish that the experiment should be tried: 


_we think, with Lord Ashley, that we shall be ‘richer 
| with less wages ;’ + we are of opinion, with Lord Jobs 


Russell, that ‘ with diminution of wages will come in- 
crease of comforts ;’ {= we can no more do without oar 
two hours daily, than we can do without our one day 


| weekly; pray, make it penal to work in factories more 


than ten hours per day, as you have already made i 
penal to work more than six days per week.” Were 
any large majority of the working-clasdes to hold this 
language to the legislature ; were there no room left fr 
mistake or misunderstanding as to the consequenees of 


_ the change, on the one hand, or as to the willingness 
the petitioners to meet those consequences, on the other. 


the demand would be irresistible. We submit, however, 
that the case now supposed has not yet arisen. 


important condition of the experiment has not been fal 
| filled. 
bour is, by all accounts, tiresome : it needs close atten- | 


It does not appear that either the workimg- 
classes themselves, (those of them who seek the clange,) 


_or their parliamentary advocates, are 


themselves as to what the consequences of nt 


v8 


meet those consequences, for more than they are 
It is true that, at several short-time meetings, 

men have expressed themselves quite prepared -< 
the risk of reduced wages, as the price to be paid 
reduced work ; but it is also true, that they have 4" 
industriously taught to believe that the risk is no risk 


——— 
- ne 


* See Dr. W. Cooke Taylor’s “ Notes of a Tear 
+ Speech of March 22d, * Speech 
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» When the Rey. Josiah Bateman said to the Hud- 
* efeld meeting, (April 10th,) “I will ask you one 

“4. and be assured your answer, if echoed by 
ee. will have animportant bearing upon the issue; Are 
others, red, are you willing to meet a small reduction 
ae r wages, a8 the first effect of the passing of a Ten- 
“ Bill i” he was answered by “ cheers and cries of 
‘Our wages are low enough already,—it won't come to 
dat?” Now, when men believe that “it won’t come to 
shat.” it is an easy matter to say, in near view ofa 
veck-desired object, “ Let it come to that if it will.” It 
ogee that Lord Ashley told the House of Commons, 
hy 10th,) that “ he had heard the hard words ‘ folly’ 


yoars’ wages for ten hours’ work: he was not aware 
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Lord Howick’s ingenious speech on the Third Reading 
—the only speech in that debate in which any new light 


| Was attempted to be thrown on the economics of the 
| matter. Lord Howick is of opinion, that the los® con- 


sequent on diminished manufacturing production would 
not fall on the manufacturing operatives, in the shape of 
lowered wages, but be diffused over the whole community 
in the shape ofan increased price on thu foreign commo- 
dities which our manufactures purchase. Admitting, as of 
course, that to abridge the productive powerof machinery 


| would increase the cost of production, and place our ma- 
| hufacturers at a disadvantage in foreign markets, he con- 
| tends—on the ground that all trade is, at bottom, bar- 
sad ‘nonsense ’ urged against those who expected twelve | 


| 


that any such expectations were entertained ; they were | 


pot entertained by the workmen; and amongst all those 
with whom he had had conferences, he had never heard 
chem entertained.” But, whether Lord Ashley is aware 
4 itor not, certain it is that the expectation is enter- 
tained by large numbers of other workmen, with whom 
be happens not to have had conferences. The expecta- 
sion of those workmen whose opinions accord with, or 
sp inflvenced by, the opinions of Mr. Ferrand, Mr. 
(astler,and Mr. Fielden, is, that short time will certainly 
sot lower,—will probably raise wages: The latter’s very 
yorefal view of the case was announced by Mr. Ferrand, 
st the Leeds meeting. At Huddersfield, Mr. Oastler 
wid the assembled operatives, that “he had once ad- 
nitted that a reduction of wages would take place 
corresponding to the reduction in the hours of labour, 
bot he had seen cause to change that opinion:” and from 
this beginning, he went on to expound what he pleasantly 
alled “the philosophy of wages.” It is true that at 
Halifax, Mr. Fielden asked his auditors, “ Are! you 
willing to run the risk of wages being reduced, if a Ten- 
hours Bill be passed ?’’—and was answered by “loud 
criesof* We are,’ ‘ we are ;’ ” and, to the further query, 
*De you authorize me to state this in the House of 
Commons?” he received for reply, “* Yes, and loud 
cheers; whereapon Mr. Fielden said, “ Well, he would 
undertake to be their delegate in this case.” But when 


Mr. Fielden got into the House of Commons, he held a | 
He then said, (May 3d,) 


wmewhat different language. 
that short-time “ would lead to a rise in price, and con- 
sequent increase uf wages, in consequence of the diminu- 
twnof quantity.” So that, as faras the opinions of these 
taree popular short-time leaders may be taken, as in- 
fuencing or indicating the opinions of the working-classes, 
he Ten hours agitation is an agitation, not for leisure at 
‘se expense of wages, but for leisure with a probable 
nme of wages. It isa pity that Mr. Duncombe’s very useful 
notion, for a select committee to examine this point, was 
agreed to; it might have done good service in clear- 
‘gaway the haze that envelops it. On the vital ques- 
wa, Whether, and to what extent, the working-classes 
‘ave made up their minds to purchase leisure by a 
wcrifice of income, to deem themselves “ richer with less 
“ages,” we are completely in the dark. For the present 
"e venture to regard it as most probable, that they have 
“made up their minds to do any thing of the kind. 
nthe general question of the effect which a Ten- 
“ars Bill would have upon the manufactures of this 
ae and the condition of those concerned in them, 
ve nothing to add to what we said last month. 
a the Proposed diminution in the hours of work 
diminish the quantity of goods produced, conse- 
mally (as prices could not rise in the face of foreign 
“*Petition) the profits of the capital employed in pro- 


consequently the wages to be paid out of those | 


re seems tolerably clear. After what rate, and to 
a sent, the diminution would take place—whether, 
a variously estimated, in the proportion of 
7 i, \-8th, 1-10th, or 1-1 2th—only experiment 
MY tg one the present is not a time for such ex- 

. ¢ have little faith in the minute calcula- 


a ther of the political economists or of the practi- 


; but a ve : 4 . 
‘ ’ very abu ze 
ft ¢ y ndant faith in those general 


: OM MON & 
4 Ought 


political economy which are only doctrines 
€nse scientifically stated. 





ter—that the result would be, not to drive us ont of those 
markets, but only to compel us to barter on less profit- 
able terms—to give more, and receive less. “ The whole 
effect which, as he thought, there was any reason to 
dread from increased foreign competition, would be, that 
we should be called upon to give a somewhat larger 
quantity of our manufactured goods in exchange forthe 
same amount that we now receive of the various articles 
of foreign produce” :—or, which is the same thing, to 
receive a somewhat smaller quantity of the various 
articles of foreign produce, and pay, at home, a some- 
what higher price for them. Thus, as he argues, “ The 
whole burden would not rest upon the operatives en- 
gaged in those manufactures, or on the manufacturers, 
but would fall, where it ought to fall, on the community at 
large.’ We can usually understand Lord Howick’s 
morality : but this is quite beyond us. Why “ought” 
the burden to fall on the community at large, instead 
of falling on the manufacturing operatives—seeing that 
not the community at large, but the class of manufac- 
turing operatives, would be the party benefited? The 
theory of the Ten-hours Bill, as stated by Lord Howick, 
is this: that the whole trading and industrial commu- 
nity—hand-loom weavers, London needlewomen, and 
Dorsetshire farm-labourers included—must be made to 
pay more for their tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and every 
thing else that our manufactures purchase, in order that 
Lancashire and Yorkshire factory people may have two 
hours a-day to themselves. Lord Howick said further, 
“ His opinion was, that the dread of ruin to our trade 
from foreign competition, arising from the proposed re- 
duction of the hours of labour, was altogether visionary; 
although he admitted that one of the results-of the re- 
duction would be a certain degree of diminution in the 
productive power of this country, and that reduction 
would cause a burden which would fall on the whole 
community, and not alone on one particular class: ... 
in the first place, the labourers in the factories would 
suffer a little in the reduction, but they would not suffer 
exclusively.” But they ought to suffer exclusively, if 
there is to be suffering anywhere ; for they exclusively 
are to be benefited. Lord Howick’s new way of putting 
the case certainly alters it, but hardly mends it. The 
Ten-hours Bill, thus explained, resolves itself distinctly 
into a piece of class legislation—legislation for the con- 
venience of the few, at the cost of the many. It is an 
attempt to make the factory people a privileged order ; 
a scheme for taxing Dorsetshire in necessaries, to buy 
luxuries for Lancashire. It need hardly be added that 
the scheme would fail, if there is truth in Adam Smith. 
The consequence of thus privileging a particular class of 
labourers could only be, that more labourers would be 
attracted into the privileged class ; and work and wages 
would eventually find their level. 

We look with much satisfaction on the present state 


| and future prospects of this Factory question. The Ten- 





hours agitation is good; and the majority of 138 is good; 
for out of the two good will come. The thing is now 
put on its true footing. It appears highly probable that 
the working-classes of this country will not rest till they 
have their Ten-hours Bill; and it is quite certain that 
no Ten-hours Bill will they get, while the Corn Law 
stops the way. No ministry or Parliament that we are 
likely to get will dare to burn the candle at both ends. 
The case was well stated by Sir James Graham, in the de- 
bate on the third reading: “ Was it common sense or 


| justice that the Corn Lawsshould be maintained, when you 


hot to leave the subject without noticing | proceeded to impose fetters on your manufactures, by tak- 
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ing one-sixth of the time from the productive industry of | trading necessities of 184 i—afford another as 


the country !” We do not know Sir James Graham’s pri- 
vate opinion on the subject of the Corn Laws ; but this 
reads extremely like an invitation to the Ten-hours 
people to join the League. At all events, there is an 
end to the delusion that the road to free trade lies through 
a Ten-hours Bill. The tables are completely turned. 
The working-classes are told, as plainly as speeches and 
votes can tell them, that the road to their Ten-hours 
Bill lies through free trade. There, for the present, the 
question rests—will not, we hope, rest long. Whig and 
Tory, Leaguer and Landlord, have all joined together in 
chalking out the true line of direction for future work- 
ing-class agitation. ‘What use Lord Ashley and his 
friends will make of this discovery of where the difficulty 
lies—whether rent will yield to philanthropy, or philan- 
thropy succumb to rent-—time will show; but “ blessed 
are they who expect nothing.” 


If the Ten-hours question has been a damaging one 
to the authority of Parliamentary votes and the charac- 
ters of public men, so, as if by a sort of fatality, have 
been most of the other occurrences that have of late en- 
gaged public attention. Evidences of the hollowness 
and rottenness of our Parliamentary and political mora- 
lities have multiplied at a great rate during these past 
weeks. The noble lords and honourable gentlemen of 
the Agricultural Protection Society send a pamphiet out 
into the world, under the sanction of their collective pa- 
tronage, to which some of them have superadded their 
express individual approval ; whose most notable char- 
actistic is impudent literary fraud. Garbled quotation, 
and downright misquotation of Adam Smith, a loan of 
whose name is, it seems, deemed a good bargain at what- 
ever cost of character—-are held to be all fair in the 
cause of Monopoly. That Mr. Cayley is thought any 
the worse of, in Corn-law and Aristocratie society, for 
this ingenious device, we have not yet learned. 

The Woodstock election gives us an instructive glimpse 


into a little world of lordly tyranny, insolence, malignity, | 


and sordidness, reacting in popular slavery and deyrada- 


tion. The case is, it may be presumed, an extreme one; | 


but even as an extreme case it has its uses; it helps to 
open, or keep open, certain political questions which 
neither the Ten-hours agitation nor the Anti-corn Law 
agitation onght to put quite out of the people’s thoughts. 
Because a greedy, worthless, and unprineipled politician 
of Queen Anne’s time was a clever general, and beat the 
French at Blenheim, we have now got this (by cour- 
texsy) noble Duke, (once a noisy patriot, by the way,) 
making laws for us irresponsibly in one House, and a 
raw lad of one-and-twenty representing the people in 
the other. This youth, we observe, already feels him 
self at home in political economy, and legislates without 
a misgiving on Factory hours and wages. 

In Parliament, we have seen a zealous patriot and 
poor-man’s friend, asserting his “ sacred prerogative as a 
free-born Englishman,” by insinuating perjury against 
one public man, charging malicious subornation of false- 
hood on another, and “ bolting when put to the proof : 
whereat the House—-the same house which vociterously 
cheered Sir Robert Peel’s stab at the character of Mr. 
Cobden—- warms into virtuous indignation, and votes the 
accusation “unfounded and calumnious.” It was wise 
of the House not to strain its powers further : such is 
its present standing in popular esteem, that a Speaker's 
reprimand would have gone far to put the Member for 
Knaresbro’ right again. The most serious circumstance 
about this bottle-conjuring business is, that the conjuror 
does not appear to have lost much by it, in his other 
capacity of patriot. We are not aware that Mr. Fer- 
rand’s influence with that portion of the people who 
allow him to lead them, has sustained any consider- 
able shock from his recent exhibition of reckless unvera- 
city. 

The coffee-and-sugar hypocrisies of the Budget—which 
find some degree of favour with the commercial public, 
as a sort of pious fraud by which the factious humanity 
pretences of 1841 are to be reconciled with the practical 


| those political dishonesties, the so easy tolerance € 





} 


_ according to their vocation—they are very mu 


which by the people is the worst sign of our times 

In Ireland, the appointment, for political COnVenienes 
of a grossly unfit magistrate,is a grievance Of too ey 
day a description to call for much comment. The “4 
der is, not that such things are done, but tha 
done, they are justified so boldly, and that the justifies 
tion is accepted so quietly. The case of Mr ' 
O’Brien is certainly a curious precedent. Any Catho} 
young gentleman, it seems, to whom the salary of the 
stipendiary magistracy may be useful, and the dignity 
agreeable, may qualify, by joining the Repealers ani 
deserting them. He has only to become, first, a viclon 
and bitter Repealer, and, next, a violent and bitter 
Anti-repealer—seasoning his second conversion with 
vituperation of O’Connell—and the business js done 
No other special qualification has been alleged we 
ground for the appointment ; no other seems to be heid 
requisite. “Folly” is not a disqualification. As gy 
President of her Majesty’s Privy Council says, “ Gp. 
thing alleged against Mr. O’Brien is his having Writtes 


| a foolish letter ; but that does not show that he is ups 


to be a stipendiary magistrate.” Foily is no disquaiig. 
cation for the due administration of justice in Ireland: 
the state of society in Ireland being, as is wel] known, 
such that justice almost administers itself, independently 
of the wisdom and discretion of its functionaries; if on} 
the folly consist in having been violent on both sides of 
the Repeal question. Fanaticism and apostacy—the 
cant of patriotism recanted——will make even a foolish 
man a sufficiently good magistrate for Ireland. The 
back-door of Conciliation-Hall opens on the bench of 
Irish justice. 

With such notions of judicial morality, it cannot be 
expected that our public men should be over-nice on the 
subject of the morality of the Bar. We are not suff. 
ciently conversant with professional etiquette to know 
whether it is considered quite regular (Mr. Shaw says it 
is) for counsel to advise their clients to hide public doee- 
ments which “ would greatly embarrass the case, and, in 
fact, falsify the pleas ;”° but we have always understood, 
that there are some things, not precisely forbidden by 
law, and occasionally done by lawyers of a certain 
grade, which society, nevertheless, stigmatizes by the 
epithet “ sharp practice,” and which honourable mea, 
whether in the profession or out of it, count dishonor. 
able; and one might have thought, @ priori, that to re 
commend the abstraction, from a public office, of publi 
documents embarrassing to a client, would have com 
within this category. The discussion on Mr, Penne 
father’s “ opinion ” of February 1820 shows, however, 
that this is a mistake. The conscience of politiciass 
can digest even this— not without a virtuous indignates 
at the “ attempt to intimidate.” Now, we could quit 
understand such objections to Mr. Butler’s motion, as, that 
the affair happened a long time ago, and that it was bare 
to bring up against the Judge, in 1844, the professions 
irregularities of the Advocate, in LBQp ; or, that Mr. 
Pennefather was not worse than his neighbours, as 
had broken no canon of ILrish legal morality ; o, tha: 
the affair was not one in which Parliament could a 
fully interfere. But the thing is defended on its merit, 
as honest and honourable in the abstract : the Cie 
Justice sends word to the House that he is “ ready ® 
defend it; and even such a man as Lord Eliot can & 
cern nothing in the trick at variance with “ honour 
integrity.” We do not advert to this pgp ee 

‘= iiadic Sanaa’ sae enkew: sal 
of attacking party men, in particular: pa be aint 
we, the people, make them. The sin rests with ' 
conscience and opinion, which have so large 4 
for such things. 

In the midst of all these disagreeables, it is some eo 
fort to think that we are not likely to hear ee 
of “ conquests ” and * triumphs ” in India; * the 
Sir Robert Peel has still time given him to - 

“ impolicy and injustice of imprisoning O 
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